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HEALTH AS A MEANS FOR FULL LIVING 
Jay B. Nash 

Health is not an end in itself; it is a means. The end is a 
well-adjusted, wholesome, self-diiected individual, mcelitiR 
his responsibilities in the society in which he lives Health 
should therefore not be thought of as the fiist objective of 
education. What one does with his health always takes 
piecedence. 

liealth is the ability of the human org'anism to sustain 
adaptive eftort It is a condition of the oi gamsm, something 
that can be measured in terms of one’s ability to pci form 
tasks, to resist fatigue, and to recovei cjiiickly. The status 
of one’s health vai les from time to time Under cei tain cii - 
cumstances, it reaches neaily to hereditary cajiacity At 
other times, it falls low Health, tlieiefoie, will be thought 
of as physiological health, a condition of the oiganism 

Wholesome peisonality is a much bioader term Llian 
physiological health The teim, or the achieving of such a 
peisonality, involves skillful co-ordinaLion and pioblem 
solving based upon inteipictive lliinkmg aiul emotional and 
social adjustment The iclations die veiy inlmiatc Opti¬ 
mum health lays the foundation foi the wholesome pei son- 
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allty, but the latter, in turn, Is a definite asset to the func¬ 
tioning of the human organism. 

When these personality traits or factors are on the posi¬ 
tive side, that is, where theie is an expression of pleasinable 
emotion and an absence of worry, fear, and tension, the 
functioning of the body will be influenced favorably and 
body efficiency will be increased. If, on the othei hand, 
these facto: s are negative, the body will be unfavorably 
influenced. 

Therefore, all so-called healths must be i ejected and no 
definition accepted other than that health is a condition 
where the human organism is functioning most efficiently 
As Sherrington long ago pointed out, “attention is the acme 
of integration.” 

Health education should be thought of in terms of the 
total process by which persons become awai e of health needs 
and practices essential to their well-being. Who is i esponsi- 
ble for health education ^ The physician in his office when 
he advises a patient, the dentist when he discusses the con¬ 
dition of teeth, the public-health official when he gives in¬ 
struction on contagious diseases, the teacher when she 
instructs childi en on mattei s of nutrition and the worUing.s 
of the human organism in older to promote their welfare, 
and the parent when he provides the environment in which 
the child lives—these, together with others and conditions 
in the community, contribute to the sum total of health edu¬ 
cation. This education becomes an objective for the school 
and the community. It should be thought of as a pi ocess, 
and health as the product. 

Elements in the Health Pattern 

It could be said that the state of being healthy begins with 
being born well and ends with the problem of old-age secur¬ 
ity. Many local, state, and national agencies must assume 
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responsibility if the task of following a community health 
pattern is to be done well. The school takes children at 
about the age of six and cariies them foi twelve years or 
moie. Obviously, the schools should not be chaigcd with 
the total responsibility foi the building of health. For 
twelve years the school has a reniai kable oppoi tunity to join 
hands with other agencies in making health a niajoi objec¬ 
tive. The school’s part is a pai ticiilai ly complicated one 
because of the administi ative independence that has been 
accorded to it in this nation. The key to the solution is co¬ 
ordination and co-opei ation, even though working out prob¬ 
lems co-operatively often involves delay, overlapping, and 
the underserving of cei tain groups 

Working out problems together is the Amci ican pattern, 
and getting people to think thiough their pioblems and to 
work co-operatively with others in the long run will be the 
best way to strengthen this pattern and to ensure self- 
direction on the part of citizens. 

While there aie a number of essential elements in health, 
they should not be thought of in tcinis of first, .second, and 
thud steps. Step four does not nccessaiily have to wait 
until the first thiee have been taken. Freedom from handi¬ 
caps and devitalizing drains, pleasurable emotions, health 
habits, and exercise operate togethei in a unity that is life 
itself. 

Freedom from handicaps. Every efiforl should be made 
to prevent defects or diseases that hampei or handicap the 
propel functioning of the body. Those that cannot be pre¬ 
vented should be treated The body should be given all pos¬ 
sible help thiough vaccination and immunization piocedui es 
in Older to help it cany on a fight against its natui al en¬ 
emies. Accident-prevention measuies should be inauguiat- 
ed. Rest, sleep, relaxation, and nulrition tend to hcl]j man 
hold many of his disease enemies at a safe distance. Fatigue 
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and malnutrition lower the i esistance of the body to invad¬ 
ing oiganisms, usually disease bacteiia; hence, iesistance to 
fatigue is in and of itself a piolective ineasute 

School doctois, dentists, nuises, and teachcis should sus¬ 
pect and detect deviations from the normal School admin- 
istratois should insist on treatment and concction either 
by a home physician and dentist or at school and public 
clinics. Some foims of piepayment medical tieatmcnt and 
hospitalization seem uummcnt If this is so, the problem 
may be easier to solve. 

One encouraging note which must never be forgotten by 
teachers and parents is that the normal body has tremendous 
ability to resist fatigue and disease. Another encouraging 
thought is that usually long before an individual is pushed 
to the danger point the body flashes many red-light signals 
A person becomes tired, a fact that in health oi in sickness 
is an important signal meaning "slow up ” Pam is a danger 
signal, as are dizziness, nausea, and pallor. David B Dill 
of the Harvard Fatigue Laboiatory notes that unless chil¬ 
dren are pushed by ovei enthusiastic adults they will stop 
activities when they become tired. This, he indicates, is 
well short of the brink of exhaustion or the dangei point. 

Pleasurable emotions. This phase of physical fitness 
refers to the positive side of "mental hygiene ” It is moi e 
than freedom fiom strain. It is the release of power that 
comes when one is enthusiastic about the thing he is doing. 
The late Frankwood Williams pioposed the following ques¬ 
tion at a scientific meeting: "Why is it that a happy man 
can do two to three times as much work as the grouch, with 
less fatigue^" Pleasurable emotions of the happy individual 
make it possible to accomplish more with less fatigue With¬ 
out this enthusiasm few men attain major achievements 
They slop, believing they are tired, long before there is any 
danger of ovei doing. Psychological levels of effort have 
been reached by men and women suffering fiom great 
handicaps. 
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Health habits. Health habits ai e ones that the individual 
should acquire as pait of his everyday behavior It is not 
enough to learn about these things They aie behavior pat¬ 
terns that the individual must acquit e thiough domq. 
Wholesome health habits should be those that pioinote 
growth and development of the individual and at the same 
time piovide for maximum protection foi himself and his 
fellow beings. 

Accomplishment standards should be set so that paicnts 
and teachers may be guided m the progress which children 
are making There should be a “fit to come to school" 
standard, and then succeeding ones for at least the ends of 
the second, fouith, sixth, ninth, and twelfth grades A 
variety of techniques should be used to biing children up 
to these standaids Naturally, many health habits center 
around standards of sleeping, eating, elimination, and per¬ 
sonal cleanliness Thiee of these health habits stand out 
as being major, namely, sleep, rest, and nuti ilion Sleep is 
one of the most fundamental of these habits Sleep is the 
body’s time for i ecuperation. Duiing sleep, fatigue products 
are eliminated and the body battles disease In spite of 
exceptions that have been dwelt on widely, most individuals 
need at least eight hours of sleep daily—children, more 
Just as important is the pi oblem of test Rest should not be 
thought of in terms of the dictionary definition, absence 
from activity There is no such thing as getting away fi om 
activity. There are muscular contraction and body move¬ 
ment even in sleep Rest should be defined as activity car¬ 
ried on at a slow, rhythmic cadence This docs not neces¬ 
sarily mean sleep or even lying down, although both are 
rest Rest means the ability to move, walk, stand, oi sit m 
a lelaxed fashion It has a play and a recreational aspect. 
Adequate nutrition means a balanced diet including not only 
the essential foods but also adequate vitamins and niincials. 

Exercise Assuming thiee conditions, freedom fiom 
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devitalizing drains, wholesome health habits (pai ticiilarly 
adequate nutrition), and pleasurable emotions, organic 
power is built in accordance with the age-old law of use 
which means physical exeicise That which is used devel¬ 
ops and that which is not used atrophies Hence, power 
is built m any muscle group, which includes the heai t, and 
m the body as a whole by means of use Throughout the 
elementary-school day this requires hours, not minutes, per 
day. The elementary-school-age child should have the 
opportunity of engaging in activities that involve the total 
body, generally choosing his own pace, from three to four 
hours a day. If this has been done well, the amount of time 
for the adolescent probably can be reduced to about two 
hours and, aftei the peak of growth has been reached in 
the twenties, probably to one hour 

Exercise should be thought of in the light of all implica¬ 
tions previously listed: age, sex, heredity, and environ¬ 
mental handicaps. Exercise carried on with moderation, 
avoiding the explosive and unusual types, should go on as 
long as life. Much harm has been done by spectacular pub¬ 
licity that warns men of the danger of exercising strenu¬ 
ously after forty Avoid excessive oi too strenuous exei¬ 
cise, yes, but keep up regular exercise and normal living or 
die. But withal, an individual, even one recoveting from a 
handicap as seveie as a major operation, infantile paralysis, 
or a cardiac disorder, can attain his potential fitness possi¬ 
bilities only through adapted exercise In this, the increase- 
the-load principle is essential, that is, add a little more each 
day to the task performed. Freedom from defects is not 
enough. Power is built in use, "To him that hath shall 
be given” carries not only a moral and religious implication 
but also a physiological one. Strength and skill necessary 
to perform tasks efficiently and easily must be achieved 
through action. Optimum power can be attained only 
through an exercise progi am, one that is stepped up week 
by week until acceptable results are achieved 
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Leadership 

If the total health-building process is to be given direc¬ 
tion, wise, scientific leadership is essential. The community 
must have its share in seeing that the child is boi n well. The 
family must assume protective and nutritive responsibilities 
m the early years. Parents must be aided in this by doctors, 
dentists, and public-health officials. During the ycai s from 
six to eighteen, the school must take the responsibility for 
examinations, protection, and guidance. 

In the absence of school doctors and nurses, the lay 
teacher may “suspect, detect, and refer.” The lay person can 
see many signs of deviation from the normal, but refer¬ 
ence for diagnosis and tieatment must go to the physician 
A child has the right to be happy, as optimum health cannot 
be enjoyed without happiness—happiness so that growth 
and development ai e proceeding harmoniously. 

Throughout all this, the physical-education director has 
the responsibility of providing wise leadership through 
stimulating, powei-building exercise The health educator, 
along with all other teachers, has i esponsibilities relative 
to guidance and the teaching of community and personal 
hygiene. 

The health co-ordmator has the responsibility of organiz¬ 
ing the various influential health elements in the school and, 
where possible, outside the school in ordci that the child 
may have the physiological basis for living a full life. 

Jay B Nash is Professor of Education and Chainuan, Department of 
Physical Education, Health, and Recreation, School of Education, New York 
University 



SOCIAL ASPECTS OF HEALTH EDUCATION 
C. E. Turner 

What is the place of health education in our social 
ideology? It obviously would have an iniporlanL place in 
the United States as it was conceived by the founding 
fathcis. They planned a dcmociacy of ficedom, equality 
of oppoitunity, and lewaid for eftoiL and initiative They 
put a floor under the standaid of living hy allowing the 
unfoi lunate, the unintelligent, the shiftless, oi the unem¬ 
ployable to ‘'go on the town” and be taken care of But in 
the catly days that social status was not highly regaided 
There was no ceding on the economic status that one might 
hope to reach honestly through unusual effoit and superior 
ability 

It was the intent that eveiy noimal man should be able 
to earn an independent living, educate his cliildien, take 
care of the health of his family, provide against a “rainy 
day” when he might be out of a job oi meet with some loss, 
and save enough to take cai e of him in his old age. In the 
early, simple, rural, “town-meeting” economy it was easy 
to see the value of education and industi iousness and of 
wholesome and hygienic living, to see the rewaid of effoit, 
to know where “government expenditui es” went and where 
the money came from. The family’s responsibility fot its 
own health was great and education for healthful living 
of obvious value 

Is there danger that today we may lose sight of the value 
of family responsibility in the midst of a move complex 
economic pattern, in which people are increasingly looking 
to government for every land of security? Millions of 
people now woik in factories where they have no way of 
knowing how much or how little they really earn. The rela¬ 
tion between effort and rewaid seems to have disappeared. 
Partly because of this their pay is increased, not by their 
own efforts, but by labor-union pressure Perhaps the union 
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even puts a limit on "the numbei of bricks they lay.” They 
lose sight of the fact that wealth must be produced be¬ 
cause they cannot see the economic pioccss by which it is 
created. Government seems to have unlimited wealth, and, 
since many of the taxes are hidden, the citizen does not 
know what a billion dollar outlay costs him. We talk about 
free clinics, as though nobody had to piovtdc the money 
for them. Federal giants to states, particularly, arc hailed 
as benefits for which nobody has to pay Thousands of 
people do not realize that they ai e paying directly for gov¬ 
ernment benefits. People have the notion that one docs not 
have to work foi a living, all he has to do is vote for it 
This tendency for govei nment to take over the responsi¬ 
bility of the individual is fuithered by government itself 
Doing for people gets votes Government feais that many 
people lack the tin if t and piudeiice to take care of Iheiii- 
selves, and so government must exercise those qualities for 
them and direct the lives of the weak The old frontier is 
gone The opportunity is unlimited and temptation stioiig 
to live up to one’s income Perhaps it is moic difficult than 
in the past to be independent and provide for one’s own 
security. The old question remains, howevci Shall wc give 
the man an adequate wage and really make him piovidc foi 
his own health and secuiity, oi shall the govei nment take 
all the wages except foi food, clothing, and sheltci and give 
it back to him in various benefits'’ 

Thus we tend to substitute "service” foi "education” and 
"goveinment piotection” fot "individual responsibility ” 
The extension of humanitaiian service often goes so fai 
as to defeat its own end. Foi example, m Massachusclts 
theie weie more jobs in 1947 than ihcie weie available 
workeis It was the type of year in which uncniploymcnt 
insuiance should build up a i esci vc Nevei Lhcless, the state 
unemployment fund paid out ncaily twenty million dollai s 
11101 e than it took in 
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In public health we are constantly confronted with the 
question, "Shall we solve this pioblem by education or by 
seivice?" Education gives man the tools that enable hiiu 
to do things for himself. It strengthens him. .Service should 
do foi him only those things he cannot do foi himself If 
it does more it weakens him. We should plan public-health 
programs to use education instead of service where we can 

If we want to educate chiUh en to use medical and dental 
service as adults, we must give them some icsponsibillty for 
securing such service for themselves while they are grow¬ 
ing up. As a stimulus to healthful living, medical care at 
the expense of the family, whether prepaid or not, is much 
more powerful than a system in which a huge public fund 
takes care of you whenever you are ill. If, for the fust 
seventeen years of life, medical and dental services are 
brought to the child whenevei they are needed, the idea is 
pretty well established that govei nment has accepted the 
responsibility for individual care. Actual experiments in 
Malden, Massachusetts, and in New York City have shown 
that as much can be done in coirecting dental defects by 
an educational program which sends every child to his den¬ 
tist or to a clinic as by providing dental examinations in 
school. One plan developed active lesponsibility; the other 
plan developed passive acceptance 

If we want boys and girls to select an adequate diet as 
adults, we must educate them in the choice of food and not 
merely furnish them balanced lunches. If we are to control 
communicable disease, we should enlist and develop intelli¬ 
gent individual action We need to scrutinize each of our 
school-health and public-health activities to see whether we 
are making full use of our educational opportunities. We 
are tempted to solve evet y health problem by adding another 
health service to do things for people or to people that they 
ought to do for themselves. 

We should go further and ask ourselves what kind of a 
society we are trying to produce one hundred years or two 
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hundred years or five hundred years from now. As society 
looks ahead, it can conceive the hope that someday almost 
every human being will be well, intelligent, physically vigor¬ 
ous, mentally alert, emotionally stable, socially reasonable, 
and ethically sound At least society must concern itself 
with progress toward that goal. 

We do not want a society of feeble childten, each car¬ 
ried through life m the arms of a staff of specialists, expert 
m the care of all conceivable defects of mind and body. And 
yet we find relatively little attention given to eugenics. Our 
all-engrossing aim seems to be to provide expert care and 
special services for every defective or subnormal individual. 
Do not misunderstand me I am for that, but not to the 
exclusion or neglect of our best effort to prevent these 
abnormalities, defects, and deformities. In the fight against 
infantile paialysis, the National Foundation provides med¬ 
ical care for every poliomyelitis patient who needs such 
assistance; but at the same time it is also carrying on re¬ 
search to stamp out the disease and pi event futui e crippling 
A child is defective because its mother had sciiously in¬ 
adequate nutrition throughout pregnancy or had German 
measles during the second or third month. Of com se, he 
should have special attention, but society is to blame for 
that boy's suffeiing if it could have, by educational means, 
taught the mother to eat properly or to avoid the German 
measles infection Half oui hospital beds are now filled 
with patients suffering from mental disease, and the late 
is still rising Any rising line eventually reaches the top 
of the graph. How far must this line be projected before it 
reaches the point where there are not enough mentally well 
people to take care of the mentally ill? Yet we have in¬ 
adequate research and education on pievention, 

Unlimited service for a sick society is not oui goal In 
oui humanitai ianism we have said to the Ruler of the 
Universe, of which this planet is as a single hydiogen atom 
in an ocean, "You have evolved man fiom a protozoan 
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slime, but You have done it by ci ucl pi occss of tlic sti up:{>!c 
for existence and sui vival of the fittest; hcncefot ih we pi o- 
pose to care for the weak.” Perhaps if vve listen, ilironjrh 
the knowledge man has accumulated, we may be told, “The 
laws of the uiiiveise do not change; the strong still .sui vivc. 
If man is to control evolution, then the strength of his 
family, his nation, and bi.s lacc i.s his responsibility. Stop 
those evolutionary processes which aie ciucl, but as you do 
so lemember that you aie accepting the icsj)onsiliilily to 
continue evolution by more kindly means ” 

To ease the pain and suffering of an individual is a 
generous and satisfying experience. To conti ilniie to the 
quality of human protoplasm to the end that f utui e gcnei a- 
tions shall not have such individuals would be more u.scful. 
But we have no adequate piogram of education concerning 
the pioblem or of lesearch into ways of solving it Wc do 
not adequately scan our public-health and school-health pio- 
grams to see where we strengthen and whcic wc weaken 
the individual. 

Health education has social implications in another way 
At its best it is problem solving. The whole community, 
including the schools, takes part in solving health pioblcms 
and this is a social and democratic proceduic In school- 
health education we have learned that knowledge alone does 
not develop healthful living, that the child's experience out¬ 
side the hygiene class is as impoitant as his direct instiuc- 
tion in impiovmg his health habits. We have found that 
health education must include planned learning cxpei ienccs 
for the child in connection with health sei vices, comrniinica- 
ble-disease control, school sanitation, and the whole pro¬ 
gram of daily living at school. It must be even In oaclci lhan 
this and reach into home and comniunity life Indi'ctl, 
public-health education and school-health cduc<ilion liavc 
both come to realize that the solving of health jiroblcnis in 
the school and in the community is the most valuable type 
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of educational procedure. If these problems remain un¬ 
solved, theoretical discussion of what ought to have been 
done leads the child to frustiation and confusion instead 
of health pi ogress Thus, modem health education in which 
community leaders and school systems join in studying and 
solving the health pioblems piovides an experience in 
demociacy and in demociatic living that has social values 
equal to the health values. 

Those who work with the handmaiden Education make it 
possible for people to do for themselves They provide for 
learning experiences They open the door to the ti easure 
house of knowledge and point the way They bung the 
would-be skater to the ice and help him to his feet, they 
bring the potential swimmer to the water and direct his 
efforts Let us see that the health experiences which we 
provide are strengthening to the individual and to society 


C E Fmicr, A M, Ed M, Sc D, D P H, IS Professor Emeritus of Public 
Health at the Massaciuisctts Institute of Technology 
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quality of human protoplasm to the end that fuluie gencia- 
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of educational proceduie If these problems remain un¬ 
solved, theoretical discussion of what ought to have been 
done leads the child to frustration and confusion instead 
of health progress Thus, modern health education in which 
community leaders and school systems join in studying and 
solving the health problems piovidcs an experience in 
democracy and in democratic living that has social values 
equal to the health values. 

Those who work with the handmaiden Education make it 
possible for people to do for themselves They provide for 
learning experiences They open the door to the tieasure 
house of knowledge and point the way. They bring the 
would-be skater to the ice and help him to his feet, they 
bung the potential swimmer to the watei and diiect his 
efforts Let us see that the health experiences which we 
provide ai e strengthening to the individual and to society. 

C E lurncr, A M , Ed M, Sc D , D P H , is Professor Emeritus of Public 
Health at the MassacluiscUs Institute of Technology 



TEACHER CONTRIBUTIONS IN SCHOOL HEALTH 
Chorles C. Wilson 

A recent publication of a state clepai tmeiit of education 
contains the statement, “The teacher is the key pci son in all 
school-health activities.” This may produce a lai.scd eye¬ 
brow among those who think of school-health activities as 
functions of doctois and muses, and it may cause others to 
wondei if a teacher, in the light of her othci icsponsihihties, 
has time to function as a key person in the .school-health 
program. But regaldless of these leactions, it is likely that 
school-health programs will impiove in propoition to the 
extent to which school-health effoi ts centei around the clas.s- 
loom teacher and hei day-by-day lelations with hei pupil.s 
This does not in any way depreciate the conti ibiUion of 
physicians, nurses, psychologists, iiutrilionlsts, and otlici 
health specialists, but it does indicate that the woi k of thc.so 
individuals must be related to that of the tcachei, 

The place of the teachei in the school-health piogiani has 
changed dining the years. Newer viewpoints ate based in 
part on a more functional approach to the health inoblcms 
toward which school efforts are directed. 

Consider, for example, school effoi ts to conli ol the spi end 
of communicable diseases. Physicians were brouglit into the 
schools for this purpose, but theii efforts weic not success¬ 
ful. They would "inspect” a school every month or two and 
exclude those who showed evidence of a contagions disease 
But new cases of communicable diseases would dcvelo]) the 
week after the doctor's visit The nui se came into the scliool 
and at fiist spent much time making routine class insiicc- 
tions, inspecting more frequently than her pliysician pi cclc- 
cessor. But pupils still developed measles or chicken pox the 
day after the nurse’s inspection. These ineffective effoi ts to 
control the spread of disease were followed by iiiCrisiii cs that 
placed considerable responsibility on the classi ooiii tcaohci 
She was first expected to obseive each pupil at the beginning 
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of each school day and arrange for the exclusion of those 
who did not seem well; later, continuous observation was 
substituted for morning inspection, on the ground that 
children who are well when they come to school may get 
sick during the day Certainly, this procedure, centei ed 
around the teacher, can be of much greater value than inter¬ 
mittent inspection by either a physician or a nurse 

Present-day policies for preventing the spread of com¬ 
municable diseases recognize the need for co-operative and 
co-ordinated effort on the part of administratoi s, physicians, 
nurses, and teachers. The administrator, with the help of 
otheis, outlines general policies; the nurse assists the 
teachers; the teachers work with the pupils 

Comparable changes have occuiied in school procedures 
directed toward the emergency care of sick or injured pupils. 
A high-school piincipal with whom I was talking a short 
time ago expiessed the opinion that he needed a full-time 
nurse in his school of 800 pupils, “so that students who get 
injured can immediately receive fiist aid.” I discussed this 
matter with him, pointed out that many of his teachers were 
prepared to administer first aid, and expressed the opinion 
that a nurse could spend her time to much better advantage 
than by meiely waiting for an accident to happen, or for 
someone to get sick. As a result, the principal requested the 
nurse serving his school part time to (1) discuss first-aid 
procedures with all teacheis, telling how the need for first 
aid could be utilized for health-education purposes, (2) dis- 
tiibute to all teachers copies of written policies prepared co- 
opeiatively by the school physician, nuise, and several 
teacheis that desciibe proceduies to be followed in different 
types of accidents and sickness, (3) acquaint teachers with 
the fiist-aid supplies at hand in different parts of the 
building 

I believe that paiticular school now has a better progiam 
for the care of enieigencies than could be piovided by a 
full-time nurse. 
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Recent chang’es in piof^ianis of IumUIi (“Xaniiiitilioiis :uul 
follow-ups give the Icachci a nioic iinpoilant lole ihnn she 
had pievioiisly. In many schools, what used to he a heallli- 
examination pi ogi am is now considci eel a progi am of health 
appiaisal in which use is made of a variety of appiais.il pio- 
ceduies, including (1) health hisloiies, (2) scieening tests, 
e.g., vision and healing tests, (d) Ic.acheis’ ohseiv.itions, 
(4) medical examinations, and (5) sometimes psythologiial 
and dental examinations The leachei’s ohsei v.itions aie 
consideicd of great impoitance because they may ie\eal 
conditions that could not be detected by otbei me.ins She 
can tell if a child loses inteiest in his woilc, seems pepless, 
or constantly asks to have questions lepcated. She tan 
identify the pupil who is absent frequently because of sick¬ 
ness, the one who seems woi t icd, and the one who seems to 
be losing weight. Such pupils need help. They should be 
refeircd to the muse oi doctor for examination. Only as 
the teachei accepts lesponsihility foi obsci viiig her pupils 
and for referring to the physician those who do not appe.ir 
or act well, will school-health piogiams make then gieatest 
contiibution to child health. The piogiam cannot he fully 
effective without the teacher’s help 

Vision testing, forincily considered an impoit.int func¬ 
tion of the school muse, is now lecogni/.ccl as a suil.ililc 
activity for teachers This viewpoint is,based on thice con- 
sideiations: the technique of testing with the .Snellen ch.nt 
can be mastered as readily and easily by teachei s as by 
nurses, the testing is best conducted by one who knows the 
pupils well, and in identifying those who need exam mat ion 
by an oculist, it is important that the results of the .Snellen 
test be combined with obseivatioiis of symptoms oi signs 
of eyestrain. These factors lead to the conclusion that the 
teacher is the best person to give vision sciccn tests to chil¬ 
dren Incidentally, this ptoccclute helps leachci.s to know 
their pupils and encouiages them to be interested in chikli cti 
as individuals. 
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Weighing and measuring children as a means of deter¬ 
mining then growth are procedures used by many teachei s 
m all pal ts of the counti y In many schools teachei s now 
work co-operatively with nui ses in conducting hearing tests 

School dental piogranis place gieat dependence on teach¬ 
ers, recognizing that the great need is to educate pupils to 
visit a dentist at fi equent intei vals Educational efforts foi 
this puipose can be undertaken without dental examinations 
being made at school The teacher can learn which children 
have been to the dentist within the past six months, and 
then, thiough group activities and individual counseling, 
encourage the otheis to go She needs to be fully informed 
of community tieatment resources so that she can inform 
paients where needy children may receive tieatment free of 
charge. Adequate treatment resources, combined with effec¬ 
tive dental health education by teachei s, can woi k wondei s 
in improving the dental health of children 

As imijoi tant as any other health function of the teacher 
is the supervision of pupils during their day-by-day living at 
school. Is the loom pioperly lighted and ventilated? Is it 
clean, neat, and attractive ? Do pupils help to keep it that 
way ? Does each pupil feel he "belongs” ? Does he have an 
oppoitunity for success? Docs he consider his teacher a 
friend? Do teaching methods and teachei-pupil relations 
fostei a happy classroom atmosphere? These are funda¬ 
mental elements in a school-health program, and they are 
mattei s that requii e the attention of the teacher Othci s can 
help, but it IS the teacher who is with the childien day aftei 
day and hour aftei houi who is essential to its success 

Traditionally, the role of the teacher in the school-health 
piogram is that of piovidtng health instruction. This func¬ 
tion lemains with hei She is expected to deteiinine the 
health intciests and needs of hei childicn and to piovidc 
expeiicnces which help them to devclo]) desiiable health 
practices, to secuie an understanding of health and the fac- 
tois influencing health in accord with then maturity, and to 
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instill attitudes and appicciatioiis which cause IIkmh to re¬ 
gard health as a valuable asset. Health insti uction has a 
place of majoi importance in the cut ricuUun of the modern 
school. In the elementary school it is a lesponsihility of the 
classioom teacher; in the departmenlalizcd program of the 
secondary school it is earned on jointly by all teachei.s and 
through health couiscs taught by teachei.s with special 
preparation in health education. 

It is reasonable to ask if classioom teacheis can assume, 
in addition to their responsibilities for health instruction, 
the many health-seivice activities suggested earlier The 
answei to this question lies in the pui poses of the school pi o- 
gram. If these include promotion of the normal giowlh and 
development of children, then time will be found foi all types 
of health activities, for normal giowtli and development 
cannot occiu in the absence of optimum health. Only when 
teachers aie extremely subject-minded do they feel that time 
is not available for whatever must be done to pi omote the 
health of pupils. 

Fortunately, institutions prepaiing teacheis <\\e giving 
increased attention to health and arc prepaiing individuals 
to participate in all aspects of a total school-hcallh iirogi am 
Opportunity is provided foi practice teaching in health and 
for actual pat ticipation in othei school-health activities 
Teachers are helped to become child-mimlccl and to obseivc 
in schools where teacheis conduct iheii iirogiams with this 
point of view. The prospective teacher gains insight into 
individual and community health problems and learns how 
schools contribute to the protection and improvement of 
pupils and communities The teachci of the future will 
assume important responsibilities foi health, but she will 
be prepared for them and will gain much satisfaction fiom 
fulfilling those responsibilitie.s fully and e/Tcctively. 


Charles C IViIsoh, M.D., 
Yale University, 


Is Professor of Iiducalioii and PiihliL Ilcallii, 



IMPROVING SCHOOL-HEALTH SERVICES— 

A MAJOR OBJECTIVE 

C. H. Maxwell 

A prominent state superintendent of schools recently said, 
in effect, that “for many yeais we have been saying that 
health is a cardinal piinciple of education, and then when 
I see the school budgets I know that we do not believe it.” 

Physicians are reluctant to go into school-health woik 
with the present expensive medical training because of the 
prevalent low salary scale When this is improved we might 
expect physicians to enter the field on a full-time basis in 
greater numbers. Until that time it is probable that we 
must rely upon part-time physicians in most schools. 

There are some who feel that part-time physicians have 
distinct advantages in that these physicians are an intimate 
part of the group of practicing physicians in the com¬ 
munity and more likely to be more up-to-date in modern 
medicine. They are moie likely to be active members of the 
local medical society, and because they are in private prac¬ 
tice may have a better place in the community than full-time 
school physicians. Some school superintendents prefer to 
have their physicians hold office hours after school oi at 
night for private patients in order that the school physician 
may not lose contact with medical practice in the local 
medical group. 

Since the pay for a school physician is relatively low, a 
physician of higher caliber may be more readily obtained 
on a part-time basis than on a full-time basis Part-time 
schoolwork may fit well into private practice, as the physical 
examinations, a major part of the work of the school 
physician, are done preferably in the fall when the pi ivatc 
physician may not be as busy as later on in the year Max¬ 
imum time is allowed for follow-up and educational adjust¬ 
ment of the child if early examinations are made by several 
part-time physicians instead of throughout the year by a 
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iull-timc phy^icKiii. A pail-tinic ph}Mnan ,i1mi miiy lw\e 
a eater ficcdoin of '>”<1 expies'^ion tli.in he 

would when uiidci the full coiUiol ol a lay <'in(! (Ic- 

pcnclcnt entirely uiwn puhlio liinds tin liis lt\<'lilioiKl It 
nioie than one pait-tiinc physician is cmjihtycd in a school 
system, one should be the "Iic.kI physician” and he icsponsi- 
ble for calling; nieetinp;s, co'Oidinalmi' woiU, and peneial 
liaison between the school adininistialoi .iiid the physicians 
and the “head mn sc ” 

It IS the contention of some that the ((uestiun of school- 
health seivice is not as much a financial ejuestion as one of 
education’, education to make moie elhcient use of the 
piesenl school-health sen ices, education of (lie teaclKM and 
school personnel to do much of the sciceniiif^ by udiicli 
icfciied ca.ses aie sent to the lucdical-sei vice peisonnel for 
mote caiefiil examination, education of the pupils and 
parents to use aheady cxistiiipf health service facilities pio- 
vided by the coinnuniily or otheiwise, educalion of the 
public in the philosophy of providing; then own medical 
seivicc piivately instead of lhioup:h fiec clinic.s, and educa¬ 
tion of the school acUninisltatoi t<i use lus heaUh seivice 
personnel more in an advisoiy than in a sendee capacity, 
Theie has been a distinct attitude cm llic pai t cif many of 
the school officials that the health examination and health 
seivices foi the school childieii should be piovided liy the 
schools and be undei the direction of the schools ''fhc 
school administi atoi s like to have unifoini iccoids lom- 
pleted and filed in a ceitain way Tins gives the school 
official the satisfaction of knowing that the work has been 
done according to a set standaid ovei winch he has conliol 
On the othei hand, this tends to ovcilook the fact that ninny 
of these children aie aheady under the snpei vision of a pii- 
yate physician who may have their lecoiil fioin hiilh on. 
The immunization lecoid and the family lusloiy may lie m 
the hands of the family physician in whom tlic family has 
more confidence than in a physician they do not liiie Ihem- 
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selves, such as the school physician The school adminis¬ 
trator may piefer the work of the school physician because 
he IS familiar with the procedures carried out The family 
may piefer the family physician because they know him and 
ai e familiar with his work 

Since the schools oidinanly do not furnish medical caie, 
and the medical care of the children is usually provided by 
the family physician, it seems desiiable to many in the field 
of school-health services that the examinations of as many 
as possible of the children should be provided by the family 
physician. With proper organization and exchange of 
information, the family physician’s examination can be used 
for the Boy Scouts, the Girl Scouts, the Four-H Clubs, 
swimming-pool admission, and for pai ticipation in strenu¬ 
ous physical activity such as physical education or competi¬ 
tive athletics, unless there is legal reason to the contrary. 
This should result in a saving of money for the board of 
education, a feeling of the family that their child has been 
under the supei vision of their physician of choice, and a 
more cordial, co-operative attitude on the part of the family 
pliysician toward the school An obstacle to the exchange 
of information among various agencies, the family physi¬ 
cian, and the school is based upon the dictum that the health 
lecords of people are confidential The patient-doctor rela¬ 
tionship is threatened if the doctor is required to give cer¬ 
tain information to an outside agency Standard forms 
with pioper instructions, developed to indicate the informa¬ 
tion which should be supplied to the school, help prevent 
unauthorized disclosure of confidential material If the 
examination is done by the private physician, a record of 
the examination should be sent to the school. Standard 
forms for this purpose, supplied by the school, make for 
uniformity in examinations and reporting. 

There ai e those who say that their family physician does 
not do as good a job of examining the child, at times, as 
does the school pliysician Repeatedly we hear that the 
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family physician, hcini^ l.iiniliai \\i(]i llu’ ihild. says, “Oh 
yes, I know you; you aic all np(lit,'' aiul simply sif^ns ihc 
pliysicahexaniination card willuiut doinp an cxaiiiiiiation. 
These eases aic more widely known lliaii tlu' moic eonimon 
caiefiil examinations done by piixate [thvsicians svbo have 
the advantage of haviiifr caieel foi the child at piiot limes 
when the child needed medical p[uidance and allenlion, Kven 
though many or all of the louliiie oxaniinalions may he 
done by piivatc physicians, “all schools must have a school 
physician who will function as a school medical advisor.”' 

The part of the school-health piogiam coming in for the 
greatest criticism is the physical examination done hy the 
school physician. These examinations aic said to he hasty, 
superficial, and ineffective in finding childien who need 
more careful medical follow-up. Some have said that it 
is almost a ci iminal waste of taxpayers' mnnoy. Again, the 
hasty examination is the one most talked a limit, and nothing 
is said about the conscientious woik of the nioie commonly 
found school physician. In state supei vision of school- 
health services, three times as many physicians ate found 
giving services far “beyond the call to duty” as those who do 
poor work. The good physicians arc iutcicstcd in chiktien 
and cannot do poor work even though they may he pooily 
paid for such work. 

There arc sevei al reasons why the examination may he 
considered more hasty than it actually Is. First of all, the 
history has already been taken by the tcachci or nuisc and 
the child’s health record filled out up-to-date. (In the school 
the parent may not be present at the time of the examina¬ 
tion, but has furnished the information prior to the time 
the child is examined.) The nurse, Icachei, oi lecliniciaii 
has already done the preliminary vision testing and heaiing 
testing and weighed and measured the child These three 

Physicians and Schoois, Anicnc.'in Medical Associadoii From a report oo 
the Conference on the Co-operaiion of the I’hysician in (he St>ct.il Health 
and Physical Education Program (Chicago, 1947 ) 
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procedures have not been done for the private doctor in his 
office, and he must take time to do these himself, so that the 
time spent with the private physician is gi eater than that 
spent with the school physician although the school physi¬ 
cian may spend as much or more time in actually examin¬ 
ing the child. The school physician can spend the majoi 
poition of his time solely in examining the child, particu¬ 
larly since he may be inhibited in discussing follow-up be¬ 
cause the parent is not present Draftee rejections would 
seem to indicate that the defects found by the draft boat els 
are similai in number to those found in the school examina¬ 
tions. Hence it is probable that the school examination is a 
reflection of the type of examination done by the average 
physician in the community 

As a public sei vant, the school physician is subject to the 
usual criticism that gi ows out of holding a public office As 
a part-time school physician he may be ciiticized by many, 
while, as a private physician, when he is not acting as a 
school physician, he is considered by his patients to be a 
very good physician. 

Even if some of these doctors’ examinations have been 
poor, the follow-up of the findings of the physician has 
been even poorer. The physicians frequently find three oi 
four times as many defects as have been followed up with 
legitimate piofessional care. Follow-up is a responsibility 
shared by a number of the school personnel including the 
nurse, the teacher, the administrator, and the physician to 
see that the parents give proper guidance and caie to the 
child. The physician’s part in the follow-up is i datively 
small: he serves piimarily in an advisory c^lpHClty to the 
school personnel and paients. 

Unquestionably, there are areas where there is not ade¬ 
quate medical service in the community A community study 
should then be made to determine the needs and make a 
community effort to obtain adequate medical service The 
first step, however, should be to present the need to the local 
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nu'ili«.ul (Uunni/iilifti'i ainl .4''k >‘’r thvii siuif^^i'siinns mh how 
to meet the nml Siu'li a nutMnii' v.u)j tin* tmdK'a) ^;rotip 
sluml<l usvilt iM an i‘x<-haiurY *•> intMun.ai'-o iK'Iplul in l)oih 
the eclncalionaJ ^loup .iiid llin plivsn ),ui t 'flm this restihs 
in the provisifin of a fier, or p.iilial p.ij.oi till) pa) medical 
caie in clinics, hospitals, oi ihu'tors ohievs *l his mii'ht lead 
also to tlic suhsidy hy tlic ii»mmnmly ni .ulditional physi¬ 
cians to come mto the atea fui jii.n luo 

In most communilic; then* is some njovoinincnt agency 
lesponsihlc for pioviding imulical e.iu* for those unable to 
piovicie it themselves. The wistlmn of settinjj n]i the .school 
as a lesponsiblc treatment agency i.s (pjeslioiu'd hy manv 
who feel that the responsibility for medical caie .should not 
be placed on .schools, hut lathcr, existing ageni les should be 
cxpancleci or used more effectively in the genei.'d laogiani 
of health service for children of school age 'I'hc actual pm- 
vision of free clinics does not amswet the piohlem, as the 
parents must he educated in .seeking medical advice when 
indicated. An experiment m which fiee medical caie was 
made available to all childic'ii, iiiespeitise ol financial 
status, did not result in medical can* foi a gieat numhci of 
these childicn. “ 

Studies in this countiy (foi exainiile, an unpublished 
study from the New Yoik State Education Dcpai imculh 
have shown that the untrcatecl defects in the high giade.s in 
high school are uncared foi in only about one third of the 
cases because of insufficient funds. Mot e commonly, the 
people have not been educated to obtain niedic.d care oi guid¬ 
ance, and this is a direct challenge to the schools. 

Another service problem confronting the school phy.sician 
is the time he is to spend in the examination and .supervision 
of the athletic squads competing in intei-school spoils. 
Administratois should sec that this time i.s not dispiopoi- 
tionately large, or additional lime provided, so that the child 

* MartliA C. Hardy. "FolloMrup of Mcdicat Rctommctxditious,” Journal of 
the /imcncnn Medical Assoctaitoii, CXLVl (1948), 20-27 
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with less physical talent and ambition will not be neglected 
in the health-service program 

The school administrator at times feels that if he employs 
a school physician to examine the children and a nurse for 
emeigencies he has a satisfactory health program. Some¬ 
times this examination is compulsory, and the school 
administi ator employs a physician simply because the law 
requires it. The work of the school physician is much more 
effective if he is employed as a school niecHcdl adviset instead 
of as a medical inspector or examiner. He should help guide 
the school authorities in this school-health piogram, and 
assist in planning the health teaching, physical-education, 
1 ecreation, and mental-hygiene programs. He should assist 
in the in-scrvice training of teacheis so that they can do 
many of the screening tests and help select children who 
need more careful medical appi aisal. He should delegate as 
many of the i outine duties as possible to the school nurse, 
health co-ordinator, guidance personnel, or classroom 
teacher, in order that he can perform the duties only a 
physician can carry out. 

In conclusion, we might say that it is most important to 
liave a close co-ordination of the work of the health-service 
pei.sonnel with the whole school program and the com¬ 
munity health program Maximum use should be made of 
all community resources without duplication of effort The 
liealth-sei vice personnel is only one gioup in the school- 
health piogram, and each school employee has his own part 
to play If each cariies his own load, the objective of 
improving the school-health service will be more nearly met 
m many of the communities of the country 

C U Maxwdl, MD, is Chief, Administration of School and College 
Hcalch Services, United States Office of Education 



AN ADMINISTRATOR LOOKS AT THE SCHOOL* 
HEALTH PROGRAM 

John L. Miller 

Any look at the school-health program is uither ciicnm- 
scribed unless one inspects the total educational objectives, 
including our health objectives. H education is to be con¬ 
cerned with the child in his totality, as authorities gcneially 
agree, and if the needs of society as well as the needs of 
individuals are to be served, it follows that one objective of 
our educational program must be the development of a 
healthy individual possessed of adequate health knowledge, 
of sound health attitudes, and of satisfactoiy health habits, 
together with a concern for a healthful enviionment and 
for the health of his fellow men. Indeed, it may well be said 
that satisfaction of all the generally accepted objectives of 
education may be futile unless the health objective is like¬ 
wise satisfied. To put it another way, what is the point of 
education, liberal and vocational, if the cducatee is, hccau.se 
of poor health resulting from inadequate knowledge, atti¬ 
tudes, and habits, unable to apply that which he has learned ? 
Unfortunately, while the health objective has icccived lip 
service fiom educational leaders, it has not been too often 
translated into a progiam of action in tlie local situation. 
In other words, there are too few adequate health programs 
in the school systems of our counti y. 

One important question to be considered by the adminis¬ 
trator looking at the health-education pi ogi am is this • How 
much direct health instruction should be offered and how 
much of the course content should be coi related with 
instruction in other subjects in order that the individual 
may completely integiate his knowledge? Thcic is no one 
correct answer to the question, since the an.swci can be 
arrived at only in a particular local situation Tliis can lie 
said, however • the health-education progi am must be com- 
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plete, running fiom kindergarten through the twelfth 
grade It must provide for instruction in the elementary- 
school at the hands of the regular teacher; it must similarly 
provide for i elating instiuction in other subjects to the 
work in health education. In the upper six years some of 
the health instruction may be piovided foi in other subjects, 
science and home economics, foi example, but there must be 
at least a one-unit health course taught by a specialist. Only 
through such a course can justice be done to the extensive 
content of the complete health-education course, since spe¬ 
cialists in other subjects have their own objectives to satisfy 
and can be expected to subordinate satisfaction of health 
objectives. Moreover, matui mg students, particularly those 
in the senior high school, need the challenge of being ex¬ 
posed to the teaching of a health specialist. Much can be 
said for diffusing health content through the high-school 
program of studies, so long as diffusion does not result in 
confusion, if not chaos, and so long as provision is made for 
an adequate degree of specialization through the one-unit 
couise In this connection it should be pointed out that 
there has been much loose talk about “integrating” health 
instruction with other subjects. Integration, however, takes 
place within the individual learner. It is not necessary to 
combine or fuse subjects in order for integiation to take 
place Indeed, integration within the pupil may be moie 
readily effected as a lesull of the services of the specialist 
who knows his subject so thoroughly that he sets the stage 
for the application of knowledge in new and diffet ent 
situations. 

The content of the health course should be determined in 
the light of sound health objectives Logical organization 
of content should, howevei, be saciificed to psychological 
organization in teims of the learnci and his needs We need 
an experience cuiriculum in health, one in which the prob¬ 
lems of paiticular pupils at particulai levels in paiticulai 
communities cletcimine the content. This type of organiza- 
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tion does not mean that the f(iomul will not he coveu-d It 
means that the covciingf of the ffioun<l will be consLi uctivc 
and of gieater significance to (lie iFiipil. 'I'lic (Fsychologic- 
a!!y oiganizcd ciiiriculuin will he (lexihle, it will evolve 
from day to day and from ycai to yoai ; hut it will in no 
sense be less than a complete cm i iculum. 

The discussion so far has been conreiiiccl with ho.ilth 
knowledgCj with the content of the health couise. Knowl¬ 
edge alone is, of coitise, not adequate. Altitudes, too, aic 
important, and it is in the area of altitude development that 
diffusion of responsibility Ihiough the entire school staff 
may make its greatest contribution to the health ptogiam. 
Indeed, the efforts of the health specitdist to <levclop sound 
attitudes in pupils may be signi(ic.inlly aided by those other 
staft mcmbcis who are concerned alioul licalth Any spe¬ 
cialist, in health or in other fields, i.s often viewed as a 
prejudiced person, a special pleader for his own cause Mis 
woik m attitude development may he given piojioition and 
perspective tlnongh the efforts of his associates who may 
likewise, in tuin, acquaint the specialist with evidence of 
.sound and iin.sound health altitudes on the pai t of (iiipils. 

Adequate health knowledge and sound health altitudes lay 
the foundation for satisfactory licalth habits or (iiactices. 
It may well be said, in fact, that health practices aie the lest 
of the effectiveness of tlic health-education [iiogiam The 
knowledge and the attitudes must be translated into action. 
As with attitudes, the health piactices or health experiences 
of the individual pupil should be the concern of all staff 
members. The health teacher must be conceincd with the 
health practices of the pupil in his total living, that is, in the 
health room, in the school, on the playgiound, in the com¬ 
munity, and in the home. He must keep infoinicd of the 
health practices of his charges and must use this knowledge 
in building the health curriculum. Convciscly, othei staff 
members must help pupils to develop bcttci piactices and 
must, as in the case of attitudes, report to the health teacher 
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evidence of botli good and bad practices In this connec¬ 
tion stress should lx: placed on the importance of pi oviding 
adequate opportunities for pupils to engage in desirable 
health practices, whethei those of concern to the individual, 
those of concei n to him as a niciiibei of a giovip, oi those of 
concern to the gtoup. The individual, foi example, must 
be provided with adequate facilities if he is to develop satis¬ 
factory hand-washing and toilet habits He needs to i eal- 
ize that health is both a pei sonal and a social pi oblem, that 
his own unsatisfactory practice with lespect to cat ing for a 
cold, for example, may adversely affect otlieis. And the 
gioup of individuals needs to have opportunities to study 
problems that affect the total gioup, for example, sanitary 
facilities, again, oi lighting, or ventilation, or eating, etc. 
Oppoi tunities foi such group-health activities may well 
come cither through a student-health council oi thiough 
student participation in the activities of a school-health 
council. (Suggested pioceduies foi the formation of a 
school-health council aie set foith m/Bulletin No 1, School 
Health Councils, New Yoik Slate Council on Health 
Teaching, 1565 Franlclm Avenue, Mincola, New Yoik.) 

It should be noted that the discussion with lespcct to gen¬ 
eral lespoiisibility for health attiliides and health practices 
has used the term “staff members” rathci than “teachers ” 
The health-seivice personnel, foi example, should assist in 
instruction on an individual basis and should scive as re¬ 
source specialists for other staff members The custodian, 
too, has a pait to play, as does the physical educator, the 
hbiaiiaii, and the school aclministiator If all act in con¬ 
cert, the pupil will realize the importance of a design for 
living in every pliase of his existence 

If the health course is to be pi oblem centeicd, it would 
seem to follow that, at the secondary level, Iheic must be a 
health specialist to whom the pupil may go with those per¬ 
sonal problems which he cannot biing out befoie a group 
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This suggests that one of the piimaiy ohligattons of the 
health teacher is to establish such sound i d.itions with the 
pupil that the teacher becomes in fact a health counselor. 
If the teacher establishes that jclalion and if he sei ves the 
needs of pupils both on a gioiip and <ni an individual basis, 
he is ill a position to make, to the living- of the juipil today, 
tomorrow, and theteaftcr, a most slgninranl contribution. 

The administraloi looks at health education and finds it 
wanting in many lespccts, incoinplcLc, academic, inn elated 
to the living pi oblems of pupils. The cballcngc is bef oi e all 
of us to do our part so that the individual [)U[-)il may, 
at least by school-leaving time, have evolved a design 
for living. 


John L Miller is Superintendent of Schools, Grcnt Meek, Mew York 




THE SCHOOL AND NATIONAL HEALTH 
L«onard A. Scheele 

The strength of any nation depends upon the physical and 
emotional health of its childien. Recognition of this fact 
was a strong motivating foicc behind the modern public- 
health movement. For their sakes, we want our childi en to 
have a healthy, happy childhood and to be armed with inner 
strengths for satisfying adult life But this natural coiicei n 
is 1 einfoicccl by the knowledge that the children of today are 
the pi ocluctive citizens of tomoi i ow and the pai ents of on¬ 
coming generations The health of children, in school and 
out and at all times, is a matter of univei sal concern 

The twenty-nine million school-age childi en in the United 
States compiise about one fifth of the total population. The 
schools, theiefoie, are in a stiategic position to influence the 
health of the nation, for the child’s experiences in school 
have a direct eftect on his present and future health. More¬ 
over, the school’s prolonged, close contact with the majority 
of the children and their families is an inipoi tant factor in 
national health No other institution has such a rich oppor¬ 
tunity as the school foi imparting to the people of every 
community the positive concepts of health and preventive 
medicine One of the great needs for the advancement of 
national health is inci eased public awaieness of personal 
and community health problems The schools have the 
educational skills for this task, as well as the confidence of 
the people in the community It will take just such skills to 
stimulate the public to take action for better health. 

The success of the school’s health-education programs 
depends, however, upon the health lesouices of the commu¬ 
nity. Health concepts can be taught, but they cannot be 
learned unless the child’s total environment, physical and 
emotional, at home and school, and in the community, pi e- 
senls concrete evidence of the ideas inipai led Foi example, 
a compiehensive medical examination, with pctiodic check 
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ups for all age groups, is tlic (-(jHicrslonc of prcveiUive 
medicine. But neitlici paicnts noi cliildicii can karn imicli 
about the benefits of the personal health invcMiloiy iii a two- 
minute, peifuuctoiy physical insjiectioii Noi can positive 
attitudes be developed towaid nicdkal and dental care, lios- 
pital caie, and public-hoallli niclJifids, if none of these 
services, or not enough of them, arc availahlc in the com- 
niunily. Health education depends upon the availaliility of 
public-health .set vices, hospitals, private physicians, dentists, 
and other trained persons 

Medical knowledge of the cliilcl, like educational methods, 
has advanced rapidly in the past few decades We can no 
longer expect to meet our cliilchcn'.s needs witli llie elemen¬ 
tary health set vices that, twenty years ago, we thought 
would be adequate. All children need cotnpi chensive inod- 
ical examinations, with the use of laboraloi y diagnosis and 
expert medical consultation when neccssaiy. They need 
immunizations against infectious diseases, regulai tests of 
hearing and vision, dental examinations, and treatment of 
the teeth. They need treatment for pliysical and menial 
conditions that hamper tlieii healthful growtli and rlovelop- 
ment, Childien need added piolcction liecausc they arc 
unable to deal with their own health problems, for this 
reason, parents, leachcis, and olhci jicrsons responsible for 
them must be aleit to the physical and emotional signs of 
ill-health. And, of course, childien need to grow up in 
healthful communities where the public places, sdiools, and 
homes are protected against environmental hazards to 
health and safety. 

All members of a conmnmity need much the same basic 
health services as the childien. It is the sum total of healthy 
citizens that makes up national health. It would be uniCrd- 
istic to suppose that any one organization, alone, can develop 
and operate all the services needed foi conmnmity licallh oi 
the health of special groups. National health, or state and 
community health, is a job for all the interested gioups— 
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professional and civic, g-oveinmental and -v’oluntary. Only 
through co-opciation can all the medical and dental services, 
all the hospital care, and all the public-health services be 
made available. Teamw'ork is especially needed because so 
many of the lural communities, towns, and small cities in 
0111 countiy do not have enough doctois, dentists, nurses, 
and health facilities. 

The health pioblems of childien will have to be solved 
thi ough planned pi ogi ams that di aw upon the active work 
and interest of all groups. The school is a key institution 
in any plan for child health Its position is due not only to 
its responsibility for the pupils in the classrooms; in our 
counti y, we believe that health for any child includes oppoi - 
tunity foi educational pi ogress to the maximum of his 
physical and mental capacities. The health services avail¬ 
able to school-age children are of vital importance to the 
school, and the educational program and facilities arc of 
vital impoi tance to the health agencies 

Despite contimimg progiess, the nation is still far from 
the goal of optimum health for its childi en. At the National 
I-Iealth Assembly, held in Washington m May 19-18, 
the sections on maternal and child health and on dental 
health cited the almost umveisai prevalence of decayed 
teeth and a high percentage of othei dental defects among 
school children Accoiding to lecent estimates, there arc 
4,000,000 children with visual defects and 1,000,000 with 
healing defects, 500,000 with iheumatic fever and heart 
disease, 500,000 with orthopedic and plastic defects, and 
200,000 with epilepsy We know that malnutiition and psy¬ 
chiatric disorders are also widespread among the children 
A “blue ribbon” foi health, like educational progiess, is a 
goal that few can attain under such conditions. 

The medical and public-health sciences have the means 
with which to pi event, correct, oi at least ameliorate these 
impairments. A study conducted by the American Academy 
of Pedicatrics, in co-operation with the Public Health Sci v- 
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icc and lli<' C lnldinr'- li>n(Mn ot i)u- I’cilc'i.d ScYunly 
Aj^ency, shcsvcii ih.U in vny "t Ihc i<iuntiv arc 

ihoic enou^fli piufossidnal ''cnucs and i.icdiiiis lot scliool- 
agc chddion Tlu* icroul ‘'linr.s ilnl nniic <n iis .uo doing 
all that hluitdd hedoni; h)i the health ol out diildion 

One the iu'st Ud<s toi grovn>-> mleie'-tul in the health 
of school childicn is to woiU foi (he piovisitni in evciy 
coinniunity of adequate hivdth s<'ivi(fs 'fu leaeh the ^oal 
will icquirc the pai lieip.ition of all the Kioups who can 
contribute piofcssional Knowledge .ind shills, oi innrls, or 
coniiminity Icadcisliip 

Ill many comnuinilies, the lii st step will he to eslahlish oi 
impiove the local public-health set vice, T.oeal health seiv- 
ices are so essential foi the he.dlh of school-.u^o ehildien that 
the American Congress of Paients and 'IVachei s last spiing 
strongly suppoitcd the intiodiiction of legislation in the 
Eightieth Congtess to piovide increased fedei.d tdd foi 
full-lime local health units in all pai Is of the eounti y. ICight 
of the National Health Assembly’s fomleeii special sections, 
including a subcommittee on health of the school .igc child, 
lecognized the need foi local health soi vices as ,i first step 
towai d national health. 

Modern public-health practices can he used to apply much 
new scientific knowledge to the health of school childicn, 
through the joint effoits of the health agencies, the schools, 
and other organizations Bettei nutiilion, foi example, is 
an impoitant factor in the building of a hcallhici nation 
The school-lunch program is one of the most eftcctive ways 
yet developed to improve nutrition. Many children obtain 
as much as 50 per cent of the piotcclivc foods they need foi 
optimum nutrition in the meals served at the school lunch 
The local health unit could assist the schools Ihroiigli the 
use of new methods for appiaising the nutiltional status of 
children and consultation on the diets needed to coi rect 
deficiencies. 
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The prevention of heart disease and the rehabilitation of 
children afflicted with ci ippling heart conditions are two of 
the most urgent demands being placed upon all groups inter¬ 
ested m child health. Twenty-five state health agencies have 
already developed progiams in which the schools, hospitals, 
welfare agencies, and the professions are working with the 
health agencies to make sure that children with rheumatic 
fever and heart disease can obtain the treatment, hospital 
and convalescent care, and education that they need. At 
least 80 per cent of heart disease in children is caused by 
rheumatic fever. Early diagnosis and early treatment of 
rheumatic fever can reduce mortality and help to cut down 
the danger of recurrence of the disease. These programs 
will have an important effect on national health 

The dental health of school children should improve 
rapidly in the next few years, in so far as tooth decay is 
concerned Science has given the health piofessions an 
efficient method for reducing dental caries. Studies have 
demonstrated that four applications of sodium fluoride to 
the teeth of children will reduce decay by 40 to 50 per cent. 
Since dental canes is an important cause of loss of teeth and 
impaired teeth, the effects of such a reduction on national 
health can well be imagined. 

The school has a tremendously important role to play in 
the prevention of mental illness and in the satisfactory 
adjustment of children to the ever-changing society in which 
they live. Children must be helped to understand their 
reactions to other people, and the response of othei s to them¬ 
selves The hopes of woi Id peace and of national harmony 
depend upon the citizens of the future Prejudices, irres¬ 
ponsibility, and other antisocial attitudes among adults are 
the product of childhood expel iences. The school has a 
responsibility to combat such attitudes, with understand¬ 
ing, with guidance, and with creation in the classroom of a 
healthy emotional atmosphere. The schools, like many other 
institutions in the community (the churches, courts, wel- 
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fare agencies) and the homes, need help f i om the psychiatric 
professions. The aim of the National Mental Health 
Program, established in the Public Health Service in 1946, 
is to assist the states in providing community mental-health 
services. Besides developing educational programs for 
mental health, family, and community life, the schools can 
perform an invaluable seivice by helping to lecognizc the 
children who aie developing personality disturbances and 
who could profit from expert treatment. Preventive work 
of that sort will help reduce the volume of mental illness, 
which already is a serious problem 
The future of national health depends to a great extent 
upon what we do now to improve and preserve the health of 
our children. Many services not mentioned here are needed 
The important, immediate task is to provide the basic serv¬ 
ices that all children need, and to piovide them promptly. 
Children do not wait for adults to act. They giow up— 
with the impairments to health which modern medicine 
knows how to prevent or correct. School and home, com¬ 
munity and nation, all have a stake in the health of school- 
age children. Let us combine our efforts and help the 
children grow up to enjoy healthy maturity 


i'tonard SclieeU, MD, ts Surg^coj) General, Uinte<l States Ptiljlic Healtli 
Service, Federal Security Agency 



UNDERSTANDING WORLD HEALTH—A SCHOOL 
RESPONSIBILITY 

Frank A. Calderone 

Successful development of longf lines of communicalion, 
mechanical contrivances, and reseat ch in science and medi¬ 
cine have stimulated the realization that changes in society 
today can no longer be contained within an area of limited 
boundary. Global influence has arrived; isolation can no 
longer be considered feasible or desirable. 

So it is with educating for health in the public schools. 
That which influences the school child affects the woi Id and, 
conversely, what takes place in the world has its impact 
upon the school child. It is not even reasonable to assume 
that a student should confine his thinking and actions merely 
to what directly affects him, his community, his nation, in a 
pubhc-hcalth sense Undei standing of global health prob¬ 
lems becomes important for the purposes of excicising 
controls and assisting, educationally and materially, in the 
reduction of disease throughout nations of the world 
The task of education for health goes beyond the confines 
of the traditional curriculum and requires the utilization of 
all facilities, dynamic leadei ship, and every agency capable 
of helping the school child to gam an uiidci standing of 
world-wide problems. One agency stands out as the co¬ 
ordinating foice in this newly recognized responsibility It 
is the Woikl Health Organization of the United (Nations 
The work of the World Health Organization is making 
possible a larger, more vital role for the school to play in 
promoting the wellai e of mankind To undei stand this role, 
it is first necessaiy to understand what the Woiid Health 
Oiganization is and how it is alieady functioning to icach 
tts stated objective. “The attainment by all peoples of the 
highest possible level of health ” 

In the summer of 1946 in New York, an International 
Health Conference was called by the United Nations at the 
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suggestion of Brazil and China. Out of that meeting came 
the constitution of the Woi Id Health Oi ganization, pi ef aced 
by a dedal ation that certain principles are basic to the hap¬ 
piness, harmonious lelations, and secuiity of all peoples, 
Chief of these was the positive concept of health as "a state 
of complete physical, mental and social well-being and not 
merely the absence of disease oi infirmity.” Included also 
weie the principles that the “healthy development of the 
child IS of basic importance” and that “informed opinion 
and active co-operation on the pai t of the public ai e of the 
utmost importar-ve in the improvement of the health oi 
the people.” 

The representatives of sixty-three nations, both members 
and nonmembers of the United Nations, signed this consti¬ 
tution but, before the World Health Organization could 
come into being as a specialized agency, it was necessai y for 
the governments of at least twenty-six members to officially 
ratify and file their formal documents of acceptance. This 
occurred on April 7, 1948. 

In becoming a United Nations specialized agency, the 
World Health Organization joined the ranks of the lesser 
known “working” agencies under the Economic and Social 
Council. Although these agencies are seldom in the news 
headlines, the day-by-day work they are quietly accomplish¬ 
ing would be missed if it ceased suddenly—as sin ely as the 
lack would be felt if you turned on a faucet and no water 
came out! 

Some of the day-by-day work in the international health 
field was so necessary that the World Health Organization 
began functioning through an interim commission from the 
time its constitution was established 

It took ovei the health work of the League of Nations and 
the Intel national Office of Public Health in Pat is, which 
included such routine functions as the epidemiological and 
quarantine services, the development and maintenance of 
international standard biological preparations, the intei- 
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national pharmacopoeia, and others It took over the field 
mission work of United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration. It not only continued but consolidated and 
modernized the woi k of these and other pre-existing inter¬ 
national health agencies 

A pattern of i elationships wuth other governmental and 
nongovernmental organizations in the field of health was 
developed Expert committees of intei national authoiities 
in the fields of disease, ding standardization, and ielated 
subjects were established. The United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration fellowship program was con¬ 
tinued, as was a service for selecting and pi ocuring medical 
literature for countries that had been isolated fioin modem 
medical research and scientific progress 

A little of this made the headlines the case of the Egyp¬ 
tian choleia epidemic last year which the organization 
stopped in record time and pi evented from spieading, the 
field mission to Greece which used DDT in its dramatic and 
effective malarla-contiol progiam, reducing the yearly cases 
from 80 pei cent to not more than 5 per cent in some areas; 
the mass tuberculosis-control program now being conducted 
jointly with the International Childi cn's Emergency Fund 
and the Danish Red Cross in which fifty million childi cn in 
tuberculosis-ridden aieas are being tested with tubeicuhn 
and fifteen million are leceiving BCG immunizing vaccine 

But both the i oiitine functions and the emergency actions 
undertaken by the Woild Health Organization during the 
two years of its interim phase represent only pai t of the 
woik accomplished The major effort was devoted to plan¬ 
ning the peimanent structuie for the organization and its 
program for 1949, These plans were laid befoic the first 
World Health Assembly which is still meeting in Geneva as 
this is being written 

Some seventy nations aie gathered at this histone assem¬ 
bly. At least fifty-four of these aie already membcis of the 
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World Health Organization. Othcis arc there as invited 
observers. 

Fiom the very beginning ceitain facts wcie made clear- 
no country can remain isolated ftoni the clTects of disease, 
malnutrition, and ill-health in other pai ts of the woi Id; the 
health problems of many coitntiies vaiy and so do the 
control problems; the World Health Organization can best 
function, not as a superheallh administiatioii, but thtough 
the interchange of information and by helping governments 
to achieve strong health administrations of thcii own. 

The record of the World Health Organization field serv¬ 
ices submitted to the Assembly is a good illustration of the 
latter and also underscores the important role of the teacher 
in the health of the community as well as in world health. 

The technical missions maintained by the oiganization 
under United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis¬ 
tration grants are not merely applying modern scientific 
methods to acute health problems, but are teaching these 
methods to specialized native personnel under the country’s 
public-health system. The native specialists in tin n become 
both “doers” and teachers. And so the newly won health 
knowledge finds its way into the school programs for 
adaptation to various teaching levels. 

^ In Ethiopia, a country that boasts only one native physi¬ 
cian to a population of twelve million, the chief object of the 
World Health Organization mission has been to give 
elementary training for “dressers” and sanitary officers. A 
method for teaching was developed in the form of playlets 
For example, one of these centered around the difficulties of 
a sanitary inspector without police powers, assigned to 
inspect the meat of an irascible butcher (both played 
by students). 

In China, a World Health Organization mission com¬ 
bines emergency public-health measures with the training of 
personnel. During 1947 this mission dealt with plague con- 
ro , worked on the standardization of cholera vaccine and 
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other research pioblems, surveyed the port quarantine serv¬ 
ice, surveyed suitable sites foi plants to manufactuie 
penicillin, DDT, etc, assisted in the installation and main¬ 
tenance of X-i ay equipment, and advised on the assignment 
of medical supplies. In addition it supervised the tiaining 
of Chinese specialists in the fields of clinical medicine, sur¬ 
gery, ophthalmology, pediatrics, sanitary engineeiing, 
hospital and public-health musing, and bacteriology 
The work of the Woild Health Organization medical 
liaison officer in Austria was augmented last yeai by the 
visit of a lecture group of eminent medical specialists who 
were enlisted by the organization in conjunction with the 
Unitarian Service Committee This group, composed of 
eight Americans and two Swiss, gave lectures and demon¬ 
strations at Vienna, Giaz, and Iniisbi tick 

In Italy, a World Health Organization mission is advis¬ 
ing the Italian Government, among other things, on the 
pressing problems of nutrition and maternal and child wel¬ 
fare. in which the school can be of material aid 
The organization is not only assisting these and other 
countries by sending them health peisoniiel with know-how 
to advise and demonstiate and teach on the spot It is also 
enabling specialists from many countries to study abtoad 
and take modem methods back home with them Some of 
these countries have been isolated fiom the pi ogress of 
science, others lost a laige number of thcii physicians and 
teacheis dm mg the war The oiganization fellowships are 
enabling them to laise theii teaching standards and rebuild 
a nucleus of specialists m the health field 
Between January 1947 and April 1948, eleien of these 
countries, eligible under United Nations Relief and Rehab¬ 
ilitation Administration giants, applied for WoiId Health 
Organization fellowships Dining tins period 132 fellow¬ 
ships weie awaided m public health, 136 in clinical subjects, 
and 30 in the medical sciences, Countries that accepted 
organization fellows for refreshci courses and toms of 
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studies iticludecl tlic United Stiites, Cs-Uciclci, Oentna,ikj 
France, Sweden, Switzerland, and the United Kingdom 
The World Health Organization has also aided counLiies 
to raise teaching standards by supplying, at the i equest of 
their governments, professional liteialure and teaching aids 
This includes not only the selection and piocuicinent of 
books and journals, but such classroom aids as films, pro¬ 
jectors, and museum materials. 

While this article is being wiilten, the World Health 
Assembly is making a point-by-point study of progiams 
proposed for activity in some fifty-five fields of health Six 
niajoi programs have received the gieen light foi prioiity 
action in 1949. They are for global battles against malaria, 
tuberculosis, and venereal disease, for the pi omotion of ma¬ 
ternal and child health, foi better nutrition and hygiene 
(which covers water-borne and milk-borne diseases, hous¬ 
ing and town planning, etc.) Mental health will also be high 
on the list of the World Health Organization’s 1949 
agenda, and co-ordinated international studies will be made 
in such fields as cancer and influenza. 

The need for such programs, and for wholehearted co¬ 
operation with them, must be interpreted to the public in 
large measure through the school. 

Here in the United States, the school is pai ticularly for¬ 
tunate in having the guidance of a strong Public Health 
Service through which it can keep abreast of developments 
m the field of world health. 

The school can also keep informed of recent developments 
through the World Health Organization technical publica¬ 
tions which are offered for public sale. These include the 

ulletin, which contains reports of the organization’s tech- 
niwl committees and technical ai tides on public-healtli 
simjects, the Digest of Health Legtslation, the Chronicle, 
which simmarizes recent activities and other information 
irom technical publications, the Official Records, which con- 
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tains the minutes of meetings and official documents, and 
the Epidemiological and Vital Statistics Report 
The Public Information Office of the World Health Or¬ 
ganization which supplies news of current organization 
activities to the daily press and lay publications is also a 
source of information material that can be utilized in school 
programs. So too ai e the publications and the information 
offices of the United Nations, itself, which leport on the 
work of the specialized agencies. 

The World Health Oiganization speai heads a new era in 
health histoi y. It will blaze the way. It will survey, co-ordi¬ 
nate, and make available the health knowledge of mankind. 
But to effectuate this knowledge, the schools of all nations 
must help their countries take up wheie the World Health 
Organization leaves off. 


Frank A Calderone, M D, is Director, New York Office, World Healtli 
Organization 




REHABILITATION: A CHALLENGE 
TO EDUCATION 

Howard A. Rusk ond Eugene J. Toylor 

Philosophers, historians, and cducalois since the early 
days of man have agteed when analyzing the effects of wai 
upon society, that, paiadoxical as it may seem, the by-piod- 
ucts of wai bring to mankind certain benefits The natin- 
al tendency in enuinei ating such benefits is to think in tei ms 
of new inventions, technological achievements, and im¬ 
proved techniques Even the nonscientilic mind can imme¬ 
diately envision the tremendous impact on peacetime living 
of atomic energy, fastei and largei planes, and the mirac¬ 
ulous sulfa drugs. That even philosojihical concepts devel¬ 
oped under the stiess of war have theii counterpaits m 
peace are well illustrated in the field of rehabilitation 
It IS iiatLiial m the postwar pei lod that the inteicst of the 
general public has been focused on the disabled vclcian 
As a grateful nation we have been concei ned with seeing 
that those maimed m battle receive evei y possible oppoi tu- 
nity to restore themselves as useful citizens Few pci sons 
until recently, however, have realized the widcspi ead extent 
of disability among out civilian population. Few have 
known how gieatly oiu disabled civilians outnuinbei nni 
disabled veteians. 

During the four years of vvai, there weie appi oximatcly 
19,000 amputations among militaiy personnel, but over 
120,0TO major amputations dining this same pei locl among 
oiu civilian population Approximately 1,500 men wcie 
blinded while in militaiy service in the Second World Wai, 
but 60,000 civilians lost their sight cUiiing this pciiod 
Some 265,000 men were permanently disabled as a icsult of 
combat injuries dining the vvai, but 1,250,000 civilians weic 
permanently handicapped by disease and accidents in the 
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coi responding foui years Eleven thousand soldiers were 
wounded on the beaches of Normandy duimg' the first ten 
days after D-day, yet even vvjth curtailed traffic automobile 
accidents alone accounted for nioie than twice as many 
civilian casualties in the same ten days 

The casualties of wai are tremendous' they number in 
the thousands. But the casualties of peace by comparison 
aie staggeiing, foi they number in the millions Today 
there are some 23,000,000 persons in the United States 
handicapped to some extent by disease, accident, maladjust¬ 
ment, 01 foimer wars One third of all draftees were 
rejected as physically unfit and more than 1,000,000 had to 
be discharged shoitly after induction In 1946, 10,400,000 
pel sons suffered disabling accidents, and of these, 370,000 
weie disabled permanently. It is estimated that there are 
ovei 7,000,000 peisons in the United States disabled by 
disease of the heart and arteries, 6,850,000 from rheuma¬ 
tism and ailhiitis, and 2,600,000 from orthopedic 
conditions. 

This appalling extent of disability is not limited to our 
adult population but can be found in practically every 
schoolroom in the nation Of the 2,600,000 peisons with 
orthopedic conditions, over 400,000 are under the age of 
twenty-one, victims of infantile paialysis, congenital de¬ 
fects, birth injuries, accidents, rickets, osteomyelitis, and 
bone and joint tuberculosis Added to them are 10,000 blind 
chilclien, another 50,000 whose disorders of vision aie such 
that they need special service, 1,000,000 who suffer fiom 
speech disorders, between 1,000,000 and 2,000,000 who are 
accoListically handicapped, and thousands of others disabled 
by iheumatic fever, diabetes, epilepsy, and other conditions 

The alert citizen cannot fail to lecognize the economic 
and social implications of the failure of oui country to re¬ 
habilitate this substantial portion of both oui adult and 
child population to such a ixnnt that they can be sclf-suslain- 
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itig, contributing members of their communities. The 
rehabilitation programs of the militaiy services, the Vet¬ 
erans Administration, and a few outstnndlng- civilian 
institutions have shown the economic and social values of 
rehabilitation, but even a cursory study will show that ojily 
a small segment of our handicapped civilians are receiving 
such advantages, 

The work of the national Office of Vocational Rehabilita¬ 
tion has also shown how rehabilitation pays off economic¬ 
ally. Of the 43,997 persons undergoing vocational rehab¬ 
ilitation in 1944 under the combined fedei al-state progiams, 
22 per cent, or more than 10,000, had never been gainfully 
employed and nearly 90 per cent, or nearly 40,000, were not 
employed at the time they started theii rehabilitation. The 
average annual wage of the entire group prioi to rehabilita¬ 
tion was $148. After rehabilitation, the average annual 
wage of the group had increased to $1,768 with the total 
earnings of the group increasing fiom $6,510,556 to 
$77,786,696 

Prior to rehabilitation the majority of these pei sons re¬ 
lied on general public assistance not only for the disabled 
individual but also for his family. The annual cost of this 
assistance to the taxpayer was fiom $300 to $500 per 
case; but the total cost of their rehabilitation averaged but 
$300 per case, a single rather than an annually recun ing 
expenditure. 

From the tremendous number of disabled civilians need¬ 
ing medical rehabilitation (it is estimated that between 
1,500,000 and 2,000,000 persons are eligible for the federal- 
state vocational-rehabilitation programs but cannot receive 
such services due to the lack of facilities and trained per¬ 
sonnel), it would seem logical that medical rehabilitation 
would be an important service in every civilian general 
hospital. Actually there has been little oi no attempt until 
recently to establish such programs in civilian hospitals. Of 
the 1,425,222 hospital beds in the United States in 1947, 
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41 S per cent were in general hospitals, but these 592,453 
beds cared for more than 92 per cent of all patients. Re¬ 
habilitation, in varying degrees, has been available in some 
tuberculosis, mental, and other specialized hospitals, but lit¬ 
tle provision has been made for dynamic convalescent care 
and rehabilitation for the moie than 14,000,000 patients in 
general hospitals each year 

The first comprehensive, total medical-rehabilitation pro¬ 
gram in any community hospital in this country was started 
in 1947 in Bellevue Hospital m New York City. Operated 
under the professional direction of the New York Univer¬ 
sity College of Medicine, the seivice has facilities for 80 
patients and offers a program of physical medicine, physical 
therapy, occupational therapy, corrective physical rehabili¬ 
tation, social seivice, speech theiapy, psychological services, 
vocational guidance, education, and planned recreation 

The lehabilitation seivice in Bellevue Hospital, which will 
be enlarged to 600 beds when presently planned consti iiction 
is completed, is the first step in a plan by the Department of 
Hospitals of the City of New York to piovide all patients in 
municipal hospitals of the city with medical-iehabilitation 
services. The interest in extending medical-rehabilitation 
sei vices is not limited, however, to New Yoik or othei large 
urban areas. Today, theie are approximately one hundred 
and fifty communities in the nation which have expiessed 
interest in establishing rehabilitation centers In some com¬ 
munities, such centers will be a part of, and will be located 
within, community general hospitals In others, they will 
be adjacent to a community hospital In still others, they 
will be separate community centers seiving a number of 
hospitals It is significant, however, that most are follow¬ 
ing the recommendations of the Baruch Committee on 
Physical Medicine that such centers be medically directed by 
and be associated with civilian hospitals and medical schools 
if possible 
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This is the pattern being followed in the new Institute of 
Rehabilitation and Physical Medicine which lecently opened 
in New York as one of the fust operating units of the new 
New York University-Bellevite Medical Centei Pattei ned 
after the recommendations of the Baiuch Committee, the 
institute offers a complete progtam of physical medicine and 
rehabilitation, including physical lehabilitation and ictiain- 
ing, psychosocial adjustment, and vocational evaluation and 
guidance for physically handicapped persons. 

The challenge of rehabilitation to education is not con¬ 
fined solely to the stimulation of and participation in the 
establishment of more rehabilitation facilities, to lesearch 
in the economic, social, and personal factors involved in 
physical disabilities, or to the professional training of 
physicians, nurses, social worker s, therapists, and other 
personnel Education has a much broadei lesponsibility 
If our curriculums are to be complete and ai c to meet the 
needs of tomorrow’s citizens, a place must be made for study 
and discussion of the handicapped both from the standjioint 
of the individually handicapped iieison and from tlie stand¬ 
point of the disabled as an economic, social, and political 
group We inculcate students with the principles of com¬ 
mon courtesy and common sense in theii relations with 
minority groups We study and discuss economic, social, 
and political factors affecting such minoiity groups, but 
the greatest minority group of all, the physically handi¬ 
capped, have been forgotten in the classioom except for 
college courses in social disorganization. 

First and foremost, we must teach our students to look at 
a physical or emotional disability objectively and realize that 
it is not legs, arms, eyes, or the lack of them which makes 
an individual what he is. 

Naturally, among students, as among all of us, theie is a 
certain amount of inquisitiveness concerning the unusual. 
A child who has handled an arm prosthesis in the classroom, 
has examined dentures or an artificial eye, has pi acticcd 
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walking on crutches, or has tried on a hearing aid or braces 
will have his inquisitiveness brought out and satisfied rather 
than fettered to a point that it eventually becomes morbid 
curiosity Those who woik with the disabled know that 
when a disabled peison learns to view his disability objec¬ 
tively and dispassionately, his readjustment problems are 
minimal We must endeavor to teach children to regard 
their interpersonal relations with handicapped peisons in 
the same manner. The teachers who can do thi.s will not 
only have contributed to a more satisfactoiy life for the 
disabled person with whom their students will come m 
contact but will have made a great contribution to that 
intangible, immeasurable factor of character education. 
Twenty-five years ago many peisons with defective vision 
refused to wear eyeglasses because of an imagined social 
stigma Today eyeglasses are accepted as mattei-of-fact. 
Healing aids are rapidly leceiving the same acceptance 
When other prosthetic devices are similarly accepted, many 
of the adjustment problems of the handicapped will 
disappear. 

Such teaching should not be limited to familial ity with 
prosthetic devices alone but should cover the larger field of 
evaluating a pei son on the basis of what he can do i ather 
than what he cannot do Many childien know of the his- 
toiical and conteinporaiy peisonagcs who, although dis¬ 
abled or handicapped, attained prominence in government, 
industry, science, and the aits The late Fianklin D 
Roosevelt, Beethoven, and Milton are remembered not for 
theii disabilities but for their abilities 

Students should be taught to lealize that the rules of indi¬ 
vidual differences in all of us regaiding color of hair, eyes, 
stature, abilities, likes, ambitions, dcsiies, and liabils, which 
give each of us a distinct and diffeiing peisonality, ajiply 
If a man is shoit of stature, he compensates foi his lack of 
height, and if he is a well-adjusted person, he docs not let 
his shoi tness become the dominant factor in his personality 
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and behavior If a student is poor m niiilliciiialics, he 
makes up for this by developing othci skills for winch he has 
more aptitude, but he docs not peimil his inaptitude foi 
mathematics to become the predominant factor in his behav¬ 
ior and outlook. Likewise, a handicapped person can learn 
to live within the limits of his disability and compensate by 
increasing other skills in oidci that he can cany on his 
everyday activities and vocation .satisfactorily When the 
handicapped person has learned this lesson well, he is so¬ 
cially adjusted despite his handicap. When the student 
learns his lesson, he needs no other "lules'’ to guide him in 
the everyday relations with the disaliled and the handi¬ 
capped. 

During the past three years since the war’s end, tremen¬ 
dous advances have been made in medical leliabilitation, 
both in techniques and methods This “third phase of med¬ 
icine" IS a broad medical speciality that cuts acioss the 
disciplines of health, education, psychology, leci cation, 
sociology, and vocations Its implementation by such disci¬ 
plines is essential if medicine is to win its battle against the 
ravages of disease and disability 
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WORKING TOGETHER FOR BETTER HEALTH 
EDUCATION 

Mabel E. Rugen 

Working together for the improvement of health-educa¬ 
tion programs in schools and communities is a pi actice that 
has long been advocated. Frequently in our enthusiasm to 
promote co-operationj co-ordination, and better working 
relationships between or among groups, howevei, the com¬ 
plexity of the process has been ignored. Individuals 
concerned with group planning and action—democracy at 
work—would do well to give greater consideration to the 
dynamics of the process and to the more scientific ap¬ 
proaches that ai e becoming accepted The naive enthusiast 
unaware of these developments and of the psychological and 
sociological complexities of continuing group planning may 
stimulate disintegration lather than co-opeiation He may 
be successful in arousing mteiest and promoting the im- 
poitance of working together but unless he has the diplo¬ 
macy of the qualified social engineer his effoits may end 
there Theie are many illusti ations of what appeared to 
be co-operative planning and group action that have not 
stood the test of tune In studying these situations, there 
appears to be a lack of basic understanding regarding the 
elements involved in successful group work The enthu¬ 
siasm of the moment or the aggression of a dynamic 
personality may have given the appearance of a successful 
program, but on closei analysis it has been observed that 
there was little real pai ticipation on the part of individuals 
on whom the continuance of the piogiam depended De¬ 
spite the relatfvel5'f(tb<npovaryj (naUpe 'df^some-of these 
ventures, howeyer, ^eeri,//?^h;n«l"fj^^n^ ltlOWn| 
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Ways of Working Togefher 

Emphasis on working logethei in schools to achieve the 
objectives of the educational ptogiain has increased in 
recent years. In the area of hcallh education thci e has been 
the development of the health committee and moic iccently 
the health council. Committees have been composed cntiiely 
of school personnel; they have included tcacheis and pupils, 
they have consisted of i epresentatives of community health 
agencies, parents, teachers, and pupils, or they have been 
limited to the piofessional staff in the school and community 
most conceined with the problems of health. Anotlier type 
of committee, which has been emphasized pai ticularly since 
the recent world war, has been the joint committee Fie- 
quently this has been at the state level and often between the 
department of public instruction and the department of 
health 

The health committee and health council are being given 
consideiable attention at the national, state, and community 
levels and within schools or school systems. It is almo.sL loo 
early to determine the ultimate effectiveness of these coun¬ 
cils At the present time theic is consider aide discussion 
concerning whether or not there should be scpaialc councils 
or whether they should be parts of a gcneial community 
council or in the school of the over-<all cm riculum committee. 

Then there aie the informal relations that have always 
existed where individuals and groups have had a common 
interest. Illustrative of this are the informal relations be¬ 
tween teachers concerned with supplementing rather than 
duplicating each other’s instruction or in pooling their 
energies to solve common problems. At the community 
level much is being written about the impoi tance of in¬ 
formal education and the utihzaton of autonomous gi oiips 
Such groups concerned with a common pioblem, for ex¬ 
ample, the raising of money for some community pin pose, 
ave worked together harmoniously in many communities 
for many years, 
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joint Committeos 

At the state level one of the most significant recent devel¬ 
opments has been the improvement of working lelations 
between departments of public instruction and departments 
of public health, This has resulted frequently from the 
creation of joint committees and the sponsoring of health- 
education piogiams for the public. Pei haps one of the first 
states to have a joint committee was Michigan. The com¬ 
mittee started in 1921 and grew out of the interest of the 
state medical society and the University of Michigan to 
shorten the gap between health knowledge on the pat t of 
medical gioups and health practice on the part of the lay¬ 
man As this committee developed it included representa¬ 
tives fiom twenty-thiee different state agencies conceined 
with educational and health problems. It served as a means 
of stimulating curriculum-improvement activities in the 
area of school-health education and in establishing the prin¬ 
ciple of co-operative action for various state groups. The 
committee was officially dissolved in 1946 but the example 
it set during its twenty-five years of existence did much, it 
is felt, to establish the practice of co-operative planning 
among state agencies. 

Impetus was given to the piinciples expressed by this 
committee when the Michigan Community Health Service 
Project ‘ was established during the second semester of the 
school year 1942-1943, This pioject aimed to improve the 
cuniculum in health education in secondary schools by 
stressing the importance of group planning, functional 
health instruction, and greatei utilization of community 
resources. In planning for this instruction, emphasis was 
placed on the use of health committees that included repre¬ 
sentatives fiom the teachei, pupil, parent, and local health- 
agency gioups Similar piojects weie made possible also 


* Mabel E Rugen, ''Mithigan Community Hcahli Service Pjojett,” PnhUc 
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through grants from the W. K. Kellogg Foundation and 
developed in more than twenty other states. 

Many of these states have established joint committees 
and some, particularly Ohio, California, Illinois, Texas, and 
Nebraska, have incorporated repi escntation from the state 
teachers colleges into their planning groups In Ohio, the 
state joint-planning group includes i epresentatives f i oin the 
departments of health, education, and welfaie In Illinois, 
a full-time executive secretary is employed to cai i y on the 
activities of the joint committee on health education. Some 
othei states that have used this pattern for planning more 
effective health programs at the state and local levels include 
Alabama, Colorado, Connecticut, Geoigia, Massachusetts, 
New York, North Carolina, Oregon, Tennessee, Viiginia, 
Washington, and Wisconsin. The major purpose of these 
joint committees has been to clarify policies and i esponsibil- 
ities for the health of the school-age child and to pool 
thinking and resources so that the needs of children might 
he bettei met. 

Sometimes these committees have been an integral pait 
of the state organizational plan for cuiriculum reorganiza¬ 
tion. This is the case in Michigan and Wisconsin whei e the 
curriculum materials on health for schools have been pio- 
duced entirely by committees composed of volunteer, lai gely 
professional, workers. At the local level the cuiriculum 
committees concerned with the improvement of the general 
educational program to meet the needs of children have 
sometimes found themselves actively engaged in co-opera¬ 
tive health-education activities. This is illustrated in rural 
Bullock County, Georgia, and Appomattox County, Vir¬ 
ginia, where the interest in better rural education led to an 
extensive health-education program. 

The development of basic policies for health education 
M a joint enterprise is illustrated in the statements from 
California, Connecticut, and Ohio Colorado developed 
standards for teacher observation of school children as a 
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joint committee activity and more recently through the 
efforts of dynamic Dr, Floience Sabin and her committees 
has aroused the entire state to improved public health The 
story of Dr. Sabin is inspirational and illustrates how the 
interest and conviction of one person, basing a course of 
action on facts pertaining to the health needs of a group, can 
provide the spark for an entire state Intelligent leadership 
IS the key to successful group planning Illinois’ “ basic 
plan for health education resulted fiom joint action, and 
Washington’s ^ development of the school-health-service 
program came about in a similar way Health-sei vice 
activity has been a common area around which joint plan¬ 
ning has taken place In some states legal responsibility foi 
the school-health services is a joint responsibility ^ Recent 
studies indicate also that more than thirty different states 
have pooled their efforts in the production of materials for 
school health and in the development of in-service education 
programs for teachers All of the states studied felt that 
better health programs resulted as the departments of health 
and education learned to work together.' 

The Health Council 

Health councils have been established undei the sponsor¬ 
ship of community councils of social agencies, local health 
departments, and schools. Sometimes these councils are 
little more than committees of one kind oi anothei but aie 
called councils. They may function on the community, 
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neighborhood, or school level. The Gunn-Plall report* 
states the puiposes of the community health council thus: 

The purpose of a health council is to co-ordinate so fai as pos¬ 
sible the health thinking and planning of all the oigani/ations, 
public, and private, concerned with public health, including, of 
course, the medical, dental and nursing professions. The council 
attempts to prevent overlapping and duplication. It studies the 
health needs of the community and endeavors to develop a com¬ 
munity-health program related to those needs. It attempts to 
stimulate public interest in public health pioblcms and it may len¬ 
der common services to the agencies and community in such fields 
as statistics, research and health education It usually expresses 
itself upon matters of health legislation and tries to fuithcr sound 
measures and to defeat objectionable measures.^ 

Two of the outstanding health councils oiganized under 
councils of social agencies are the Public Health Fcdciation 
of Cincinnati and Hamilton County and the Cleveland 
Health Council The accomplishments of these councils foi 
more than twenty years are impressive testimony of the 
effectiveness of gioup planning and action for betler health 
Bleecker Marquette discusses the function of the health 
council and suggests how health co-ordination in small 
communities may be equally successful. ° 

The health council has sometimes functioned as a neigh¬ 
borhood health committee under the sponsorship of the local 
health department. This is illustrated in such aieas as 
Detroit where the Daniel H. Williams Health Guild' com¬ 
posed of Negro women cairied on a significant program in 
tuberculosis case finding. Although this expeiiment was 
carried on more than ten years ago health guilds with 
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various purposes are still functioning in the city of Detroit 
and Wayne County, 

Both the cities of Boston and New York also have carried 
on significant projects involving participation of lay as well 
as professional groups. It is interesting to speculate upon 
the recent development of the Health Council of Greater 
New Yoilc with its district health committees and to wonder 
what effect the Department of Health Committees on 
Neighborhood Health Development and the East Hai lem 
Health Center may have had One of the pioneer illustra¬ 
tions of co-operative effort in a large city seems to have 
been that sponsored by the East Harlem Health Centei. 
Here was an early instance of more than twenty different 
neighborhood agencies pooling their resources for a more 
co-ordinated health program for the people in a section of 
our largest city. The principles illustrated seem to have had 
a lasting effect on subsequent developments in New 
York City. 

In New York the State Council on Health Teaching has 
a committee on school-health councils concerned with the 
piomotion of such councils and the preparation of materials 
aimed to define more clearly the purposes and organization 
of such groups. The Nassau County School Health Council 
is one of the functioning groups This council is composed 
of repiesentatives from the various schools, many of whom 
have councils of their own, and county-health and lay 
gioups. School administrators are taking an active part in 
these councils Assistance has been given to the develop¬ 
ment of the county council by the Nassau County Tuber¬ 
culosis and Public Health Association. Paient-teacher 
associations as well as service clubs in the various com¬ 
munities have contributed their support to the functioning 
of these councils. 


“A Decade of District Health Pioneering/' Ten Year Report of tlic East 
Harlem Health Center, (New York East Plarlcin Health Center and New 
York Chapter of American Red Cross, 1932) 
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In one community a health council was organized in each 
of the elementary schools. “ A health council composed 
largely of elementary-grade children representing their 
respective schools was organized. These childien planned 
with their teachers, piincipals, parents, and health personnel 
how they might improve living conditions in their schools. 
The children assisted in the preparation of a check list to 
evaluate the environment in their schools. They can ied on 
an experiment to show how unclean piactices associated 
with drinking fountains, lavatories, and other facilities 
resulted m an increased bacteria) count. They became inter¬ 
ested in a study of pupil illnesses and the ventilation and 
temperature of classrooms They also decided to do some¬ 
thing about flies. Each of these projects was developed 
co-operatively among the teacheis and theii pupils. Plans 
of action were discussed m the council and functional 
learning experiences resulted. 


Conclution 


Working together for better health education in schools, 
communities, and states is not a new idea IlhisLiations of 


successful practice, some of which are still continuing, covei 
a span of at least twenty-five yeais These pioneer efforts 
laid the foundation for the recent emphasis in better group 
planning Wheieas the idea of co-operation, co-ordination, 
and social planning twenty-five years ago may have seemed 
somewhat ladical to many it has now become accepted as a 
sensible and realistic way of working. Multiplicity of agen¬ 
cies and duplication of eftort has demanded, in the interests 
of economy and the fulfillment of our social objectives for 
bettei health for all the people, that the co-operative pi ocess 
be accepted as a rational way of working The impiove- 
inent of our techniques for doing this, however, is essential 
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Recent developments and research in the fields of gtoup 
dynamics, psychology, and sociology, promise to lead us 
from an era of co-opeiation by trial and erior to one in 
which oui ways of working will be based on well-defined 
and experimentally derived proceduies. 


THE SCHOOL—A HEALTH CO-ORDINATION 

CENTER 

Morey R. Fields 

In our democracy the chief function of the schools is 
preparation for life. The realization of health as one of the 
primary objectives of education can be effected tin ough the 
establishment of desirable health practices Education has 
inajoi responsibilities in training the individual to make 
proper choices towaid that end The school should attempt 
to do this through a well-iounded health progiam embrac¬ 
ing health instruction, health services, and healthful envi¬ 
ronmental living 

The task of educating for health, howevei, goes beyond 
the confines of traditional curricula and calls for the utiliza¬ 
tion of every agency capable of enabling the child to gain 
an understanding of healthful living Making this kind of 
education a leality needs participation from the home, the 
school, the chinch, and society in geneial 

The home should pioperly assume basic responsibility for 
the health of the child It is the primary social unit and as 
such has initial responsibility If the family caiiies on its 
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share of health protection and guidance, the woik of the 
school and othei concerned agencies is gi eatly x educed 
Lack of understanding and poverty in the family has 
caused the school and othei community agencies to assume 
greater shares of this job A good school-health policy con¬ 
siders the health of the entire child in his complete life’s sit¬ 
uation to be a paramount objective of the piogiMin. Health 
of children and their families is a pioblem for the coniniu- 
nity Thus, it is not feasible foi the school to aclxieve any 
goals in a successful school-health program without the co¬ 
operation of other community agencies. Conversely, the 
community is ineffective without the school 
Every oiganization in the community can shaie in the 
school-health program. This would include civic, social, wel¬ 
fare, and religious, as well as the vaiious health agencies 
For general descriptive purposes these can be listed as offi¬ 
cial, private, and voluntary (nonofficial) gioups 
Official agencies are supported through public funds. 
They are basically concerned with the protection of the 
entire community and are legally requited to enforce health 
regulations. This law-enfoi cement aspect is used as a last 
resort. Advisory and consultative services, as well as gen¬ 
eral information, ate available from the official agencies. 
Generally they are good sources for health policies and edu¬ 
cational literature. 

Private groups are organizations of professional peoples 
such as physicians, dentists, nurses, etc , who support their 
organizations through membership funds W^hile they exist 
primarily to promote thcii professional and economic sta¬ 
tus, they also make direct approaches to liealth pi'ograms. 
Information, consultation opportunities, suiveys, and othei 
program aspects are just a few of then activities. 

The voluntary (nonofficial) agencies aie suppoited by 
public donations and contiibutions, and generally have great 
influences in their respective communities Generally they 
are secure financially, and free from restiictions and inhibi- 
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tions They usually supplement the activities of the official 
agency 

There is no indication that the school is uniquely equipped 
to cai ry out a health piogram exclusively, on the contrary, 
other community agencies can and do make specific contii- 
butions to the development of health knowledge, attitudes, 
and pi actices. If this is so, why is the school child not show¬ 
ing the effects of this bombardment from all facets of the 
community? Numerous theses can be advanced for this, 
such as. the lack of facilities, misinterpretation of method¬ 
ology, inability to meet needs, and others One aspect that 
met its attention is the lack of co-ordination of educational 
conti ibiitions from concerned community agencies. 

Various programs of co-ordination can take place in the 
community These range from total federal and state ef¬ 
forts to the restrictive activity now being carried out in 
some schools. The impoitaiice of bringing together all at¬ 
tempts toward improving the health of the child manifests 
itself through the optimal attention to the health needs of 
the individual, the provision of simpler administrative and 
supervisory actions, and placement of the importance of 
child health on a high level. 

Co-ordination implies the provisions of working togcthei 
with specific lines of delineation. It should avoid the merg¬ 
ing of oi ganizations, subordination of interest of individ¬ 
uals and groups, or authoi itai ian dictatorship from any one 
agency. It means an agreement upon the objective and ac¬ 
ceptance of activities and responsibilities. This can only be 
accomplished through a clear undei standing of what is to 
to be done and a logical and acceptable appi eciation of the 
capacities of each group. Present ttends in co-ordination of 
health activities indicate that state and community-wide 
programs aie growing throughout the countiy. Most inter¬ 
esting has been the rapid acceptance of health co-ordination 
in the schools While the higher administiative levels ot 
effort have significance, gi eater value is placed on tlie clevel- 
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opraent of the school-health co-oi dinalor As nioi e schools 
adopt a continued health progiam fiom grades one through 
twelve, the need for bringing together all agencies in the 
piogram will become more appaient. As in preschool edu¬ 
cation, the schools reach deepei and deeper into the early 
years of child health. It would not be amiss, then, to con¬ 
sider school-health co-ordination as one of the most valuable 
adjuncts to the development of the child into a self-diiect 
ing, self-disciplined, healthy individual. 

The school is interested in adult welfare as well as that of 
the child. Protection is sought for both pupils and teachers 
and, indirectly, for their families In this way it can protect 
the health of its constituents and so facilitate the optimal 
development of citizens. However, it looks to the commu¬ 
nity’s health, police, and fire departments for maintenance 
of sanitation and safety since it legally cannot delegate such 
responsibility 

The school has within its grasp the opportunity and le- 
sponsibility for so organizing its program as to provide 
optimal preventive and protective measures for students 
and teachers. How to carry out such a task successfully has 
plagued administrators for decades. One method is through 
the formation and effective working of a school-health coun¬ 
cil. Thus, all interested groups are brought togethei for a 
common objective. Yet each group maintains its own indi¬ 
viduality and prestige in such planning. United efforts then 
can provide for greater success through avoidance of dupli¬ 
cation and overemphasis of activities 
If there is agreement on this premise, then the school- 
health co-ordinator, as one who is lesponsible for the suc¬ 
cess of the council may determine the success of the school- 
health program. Obviously, success or failure does not i est 
entirely upon this individual, for without co-operation from 
the school staff and community agencies, a program cannot 
succeed. 
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Al] groups play equally iinpoi lant pai ts in the welfare of 
the child, therefore, these oiganizations aie intciestecl in 
making contributions to the school-health progiani, special 
interests notwithstanding When they aie under wise lead¬ 
ership, they will not siipenmpose then vested inteiests upon 
the schools. It can be reasoned that any school system that 
petmits independent and disassociated programs from the 
outside to use the school child as an educational guinea pig 
will not effectively serve the child, since disoiganization in 
the educational process occurs. 

There is a closely merged lelationship between com¬ 
munity and school-health programs. The most impoitant 
community-health problems need emphasis in the school; 
community organization for solution of health problems 
cannot afford to overlook the tremendous foice of the 
school. Agencies with common bonds cannot avoid joint 
planning The need then is for co-oi dination. Finally, it is 
axiomatic that if the school is to develop leadership in co¬ 
ordinated effort, it must provide such opportunities and 
peisonnel as is necessary 


Morey R. FteWs is Assistant Professor of E^fucation, New York 
University, 
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EDITORIAL 

This issue of The Journal of Educational Sociology 
is devoted to the history of the twenty-five years of the 
School of Education of New York Univeisity beginning 
with the yeai 1922. It docs not attempt to do nioie than in¬ 
terpret the spirit of the School and only indicates in the 
briefest fashion some of the leasons fot its existence and 
for Its remarkable growth and inlUience. Thei e is Loo much 
material to include in one number of The Journal^ even 
an enlai ged numbei. It is hoped that the publication of this 
material will inspii e one of the students of the School dui ing 
this twenty-five-year period to wiite a complete history of 
it Such a histoiy would make a topic foi a doctor’s dis¬ 
sertation and, if published, would be a unique i ecord of edu¬ 
cational achievement in the twentieth century. The 
Journal has done its part to make the material of these 
twenty-five yeais of the School’s development available for 
educators, and it remains the responsibility of otheis to 
complete the task. 

Each article in the issue speaks for itself There have 
been a minimum of editoiial changes Only when additions 
were necessary to ensure historical accuracy have changes 
been made. Wherever opinions have been expressed, they 
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are the opinions of the writers and they assume full i espon- 
sibility for them. Each of the writers has been for at least 
a decade intimately associated with the School during the 
period covered. They, each and every one, show the influ¬ 
ence exerted by the associations in the School and they are 
probably prejudiced. But I believe that readers will agree 
with the Editor that they have shown keen insight and dis¬ 
crimination in describing a thrilling and iinfoi gettable ex¬ 
perience in their lives. 

E. George Payne 



TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF EDUCATING EDUCATORS 
E. George Payne 

During the fifty years of my active educational expe¬ 
rience and professional life, I have witnessed the most 
extensive transformation of socialhfemthehistory of civil¬ 
ization. This evolution has been brought about by the ap¬ 
plication of science and invention to industry, commerce, 
transportation, and communication and by the resultant 
changes in the way of living. It was during this period that 
earlier inventions, those of the last half of the nineteenth 
century, such as the streetcar, the railroad, the telegraph, 
the telephone, and the like, came to fruition. Such notable 
inventions as the automobile, the i adio, the motion picture, 
and a thousand others almost equally important also greatly 
influenced social reconstruction. 

The impact of this material and scientific advance had its 
inevitable influence upon culture, the social practices, and 
the ideals and social patterns of the age. Ways of living 
were revolutionized in their most fundamental aspects 
There is no need to detail those changes, for all the litera¬ 
ture of the period, both popular and scientific, is replete with 
comment on the extent and elaboration of interdependence 
and the far-reaching effects of this material and social re¬ 
construction. The nature of our interrelatedness and inter¬ 
dependence, as characterized by the concept, One World, has 
been accepted and reasonably well understood by the ordi¬ 
nary citizen of the world, at least by the average citizen of 
our country. 

We are not, however, quite so familiar with the fact that 
education has undergone a somewhat similar change, both 
in theory and practice, although this evolution has been less 
marked. Space does not permit me to detail those f ar-i cach¬ 
ing educational changes, foi we are concerned here with the 
development of a single institution in the last half of this 
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fifty-year period The stoiy of the development of this in¬ 
stitution and Its place in the total educational pictiu e of the 
period cannot be told here as it is £ot eigii to the particular 
purpose of this aiticle and, foi that matter, to the complete 
series of articles that compi ise this issue 
We hope in this ai tide, so far as possible, to define the 
scope, purpose, functions, and spirit of this remarlcable in¬ 
stitution that has made such a rich contribution to educa¬ 
tion One can only understand its development in tei ms of 
Its underlying philosophy and characteristic spit it. This 
was stated adequately by the person who was i esponsible 
for the formulation of the philosophy of the institution, its 
first Dean, John W. Witlieis. Dean Witheis came to New 
Yoik Univeisity in February 1921 after a lengthy educa¬ 
tional expel ience, including one term as superintendent of 
the St. Louis public schools. He continued, first as Dean of 
the School of Pedagogy and later of the School of Educa¬ 
tion for seventeen years, the name of the School having 
been changed in 1922. During the period of his deanship he 
outlined in numerous leports, speeches, and publications the 
complete philosophy, policy, progi ams, and purposes of the 
School. It is hoped that some student or faculty member will 
undertake, while the two deans arc still living, a complete 
research into the data now readily available, and provide for 
the educational public a complete pictiiie of the contribu¬ 
tions of this remaikable man to the development of educa¬ 
tion in the twentieth century, especially in the development 
of a School that became the largest and perhaps the most 
significant of its kind in the world. 

Under the title: "Scope, Functions, and Purposes of the 
Departments of the School of Education,” he states his 
philosophy as follows: 

The aim and purpose of the School of Education Is to assist as far 
as possible in the solution of the problems of Ameucan education in 
two general directions: first, the extension of tested knowledge in 
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education in all of its phases and at all levels, and, secondly, the pro¬ 
motion of better application of tested knowledge in the improvement 
of educational practice 

It proposes to realize this aim chiefly through four hues of effort 
(1) the professional education and training of teachers and others 
for the various kinds of sei vice needed in education, (2) rescarcli and 
publication of results, (3) held council and advice in the way of 
lectures, conferences, surveys, comparative studies, committee serv¬ 
ice, and so forth, and (4) promulgation of an educational philosophy 
in harmony with the spirit and needs of present-day life 

These problems and types of service arise out of the educational 
needs of a changing civilization and in connection with an inipei Eectly 
integrated system of education that has been developed to meet these 
needs They are not theiefore separate and independent of each other 
Consequently, any institution that would be efficient in dealing with 
them must itself be sufficiently unified and integiatcd for this purpose. 

The kind and degree of unity required depends primarily on the 
character of the work to be done. This woik, though essentially con¬ 
nected, natuially falls into several well-defined fields, each of which 
calls for specialized knowledge, skills, and ability, in acldilion to the 
general cultural and professional education that is considered funda¬ 
mental to all of them 

Therefore m older to accomplish the task that it has undertaken, 
the School of Education has been oiganizcd with the definite purpose 
of providing expert service of a high degiee of excellence in all these 
fields Since no faculty could possibly be found whose membcis aic 
equally at home and sufficiently expert in all of tliem, the canying 
out of this purpose necessarily involves a kind of departmental organ¬ 
ization which, however, must not be confused with wliat has come to 
be characteristic of schools and colleges devoted to academic educa¬ 
tion. These two forms of departmental organization as functional 
ivnits within a faculty have some things in common but theie aie many 
differences between them that are vital and must not be overlooked 
These differences are found both in matters of instruction and re¬ 
search In matters of instruction one form is concerned with tlic 
promotion of cultural or liberal education so-called, the othei with 
professional education Libeial education places emphasis primarily 
upon subject matter, the acquisition of knowledge, and tiie inasteiy 
of content, The question that is always uppermost is what is tiie value 
and importance of this subject^ What will it do foi the student if he 
thoroughly masters it? Can he be considered libeially educated with- 
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out It? The subject ami its mastery are the impoi taiiL thmgs, not what 
the student will do with the subject when lie gets it. Chancellor Capen 
has said that the college, with us, is the pioduct of uu alien culture 
which, m spite of its popularity, lias iicvei been quite at home in the 
United States Whether we accept this statement oi not, it is true 
that the central purpose of colleges devoted to the aits and sciences 
has been and now is the extension tliiough rcseaich and the dissemi¬ 
nation, through teaching and publication, of knowledge for its own 
sake and with little direct reference to its practical bearing upon the 
occupations of the post-college life. 

In professional education on the otlicr hand emphasis is placed 
primarily upon the use that is to be made of what the student learns. 
The question is not what will the subject, if ilioioughly mastered, do 
for him but what will he do with the subject The subject matter of 
instruction is secondary, Its use is primary Since the student in the 
professional schools does not as a rule have time to mastci completely 
any of the subjects that he studies, even if it were desirable that he 
should do so, the problem of such a school is to determine whether 
any given subject will be useful to him at all in the piactice of his 
profession, and, if it is decided that it will be, then what ])aits of it 
will he certainly need to know and how shall these paits lie selected, 
organized, and presented so as to make them most available when he 
shall need to use them in practice 

Therefore in carrying out the first of the four lines of elTort con¬ 
stituting the program of the School of Education; namely, the pro¬ 
fessional education and ttainlng of teachcis and of others for the 
various kinds of service needed in education, the principle by winch 
the faculty must be guided primarily 5s this, whatever the student 
needs to know or to be able to do to fit him for successful piacticc in 
the field of professional service that he is planning to enter must he 
taught hiin It is the natvire of this service, not what subjects he is 
taught or by whom he is taught, that co ns ti lutes the deter mining 
factor, If this principle is accepted as fundamental in the oiganization 
and administration of our curricula and coinses of iiibtruction—and 
there appears to be little need of professional schools unless it is ac¬ 
cepted certain facts stand out clearly about the extent and kinds of 
co-o-peration among the departments of the School of Education that 
are needed for the proper conduct of our work in the matter of in¬ 
struction Among these facts the following should be mentioned, 

1. The number of distinct occupations into which the profession of 
education in the United States Is divided is already veiy gieat and 
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increasing In the New York City school system alone some two hun¬ 
dred and fifty are recognized as sufficiently different and distinct to 
require action of the Board of Examiners to select those who may be 
certified for service in them. All of these occupations require profes¬ 
sional training, a part of which can and should be taken in a pro¬ 
fessional school such as ours It is obviously impossible for such a 
scliool to set up a special department for each of these occupations. 
However, with few exceptions they may be classified into groups tliat 
fall readily into fields of service for which the faculty of the School of 
Education is now organized 

2. The special knowledges, skills, and abilities that are peculiar to 
each of these groups and that can be taught in the School of Educa¬ 
tion moie quickly and economically than they can be learned by ap¬ 
prenticeship in the occupations themselves should be ascertained by 
that department of the faculty which is responsible for the field of 
service to which the occupation belongs The required special knowl¬ 
edges, skills, and abilities ascertained in this way should be organized 
into courses for which the dcpaitment should provide instruction, 

In planning and giving these courses, howevei, two things must 
not be confused The students wlio come to us need instruction and 
training that will enable them to do the work successfully that is re¬ 
quired of them and in the way that is required. This means that the 
members of the faculty who are concerned with those courses should 
know as well as possible what is actually being required in those oc¬ 
cupations as the work is now being done in the schools over tlic 
country and especially iii those in which our students arc interested 
This calls for co-opeiative study and mutual good understanding be¬ 
tween the faculty members and the field forces in charge of these 
occupations. We cannot ignore these significant piactical facts and, 
thiough isolation, or any other cause, grow too theoietical'and ideal¬ 
istic m planning and giving those special couises In any case, it cer¬ 
tainly will not do to devote a couise, take the student's money, and 
consume his time m explaining to him on the basis of our superior 
wisdom, real or supposed, that the occupation in which he is engaged 
or into which he is preparing to go is all wrong both in theoiy and 
piactice as it is being carried on in the school oi system m which he is 
employed or is planning to enter. Any depailment of the Scliool of 
Education may in this way soon lose its opportunity to be of much 
real service to any school system toward whose woik it has or ib 
thought to have such an altitude of "high-hatted" superiority 
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Oil the other hand, faculty members, as cxpcit students of these 
occupations, should contiibiite as far as possilile tow.ird tiicir im. 
provement by a scientific study cairicd on both within the depaitnient 
and in co-operation with the field forces outside, by publishing books 
and articles disseminating the icsulls of such studies, by conferences 
for mutual interchange of cxpciicnces and ideas, and by any other 
method that may seem feasible and legitimate Tins is essential to the 
program of the School of Education as wc li«ivc planned it. 

3. In the third place, not all of the special tiannng needed for any 
of the occupations with which our sUideiils aic coiicci ned can be given 
or should be attempted m the School of Education The gieat major¬ 
ity of our students when they matiiculatc with us have already had 
more or less of professional education and actual cxpciiGiico What 
do we do for them should theicforc be conditioned not only by the 
sort of professional service they arc to lender when they leave us but 
also by the professional expeiicncc and equipment that they alicady 
have when they come to us For evciy one of these students the cur¬ 
riculum that should be provided is in icality an individual matter It 
is therefore quite obvious that tiicii needs, even in the way of special¬ 
ized training, cannot be met by any rigidly organized sclicmc of de¬ 
partmental courses which are offeied to them on a takc-it-oi-leave-it 
basis. For those students, and even for those who come to us without 
professional experience directly from the high scliools, theic is need 
of departmental co-operation in planning suitable courses and curri¬ 
cula What they should be equipped for when they leave us as well as 
what they are when they come to us both require this For the profes¬ 
sionalized general education and the geiieializcd piofessional educa¬ 
tion which are basic to each of the occupations within the piofession 
of education, materials that arc needed must be cliosen from many 
fields and subjects of study and combined into couises so organized 
and related as to guarantee their best functioning in tlie practical 
work of our students in these occupations. 

This IS by no means an easy thing to do, not only because of the 
difficulty of analyzing the various occupations to determine the pro¬ 
fessional education that they each require but also because of the 
subtle and more or less unconscious influence which our own aca¬ 
demic education exerts upon us as teachers All of us aie more or less 
inclined to teach and to evaluate subject matter in tlie way and from 
the viewpoint in which we ourselves weie tauglit It is no doubt a 
fact that the best and most inspiring teachers whom many of us knew 
in college ^Ye^e subject-matter enthusiasts, academically minded and 
inclined to magnify, exalt, and glorify the subjects which they taught, 
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They imparted to us much of their own enthusiasm to make scholar¬ 
ship—m the sense of thorough and complete mastery of the subjects 
that we studied under them—oui educational ideal Such teachers are 
rare Wherever they are found then services must be lecognizcd as 
of the highest value in any institution devoted to culture and hbeial 
education 

The reason is obvious, for the success of the student in any such 
institution, granting that he has the iiecessaiy native capacity, is deter¬ 
mined by two conditions (1) by the interest m tlie subject which 
he developed under such inspiring leadership, and (2) by his ability 
to build each year's work m a subject, which he pursues thiough a 
large part or even the whole of his college life, upon a foundation of 
thorough mastery of the work that he has pieviously done, It is this 
enthusiasm, boin of conscious mastery under the leadership of a great 
teacher, that causes the student to form the ideal of scholarship which 
carries him through college into the giaduate school, there to devote 
himself to research to extend the bounds of knowledge in his favorite 
subject, 

Unfortunately, it docs not follow that a great teacher in an aca¬ 
demic institution will prove to be great or even satisfactory in a pro¬ 
fessional school for the reason already stated—that in a professional 
school subject matter and its mastery are not considered to be the 
matters that ate of first importance, We are not primarily inteiested, 
as in schools devoted to scholarship, in the tracing of fact-to-fact rela¬ 
tionships in a given subject, but lathcr in the tiacing of fact-lo-pur- 
pose relationships, which is quite a different thing Because of this, 
we often find it necessary to cut across subject-mattei boundaries in 
search of the facts that we need Ovci looking this tiiith, teachers in 
professional schools who have !iad good college training arc very apt, 
as validated knowledge in their special fields becomes considerably 
extended, to organize this knowledge into couises whicli, taken to¬ 
gether, cover the whole field and to insist that these courses are so 
fundamentally valuable m professional education that all students 
must take them This attitude is likely to be accentuated if the teach¬ 
ers of these courses are also engaged in research in the fields repre¬ 
sented, because their recent discovenes are apt to have an undue value 
attached to them Theiefore because of the constant increase of pro¬ 
fessional knowledge in all fields of education and because of the 
changed character of old occupations and the development of new 
ones for which professional education is lequired and whicli wc ate 
called upon to supply, there is great and increasing need of the co- 
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operative study of the problems occasioned by these and other condi¬ 
tions ^vhlch I have described. 

4. Another set of facts affecting the future of insti action in the 
School of Education must be considered These arc involved in the 
organization and length of curricula During the past several years, 
education has gone forward by leaps and bounds, the result of a num¬ 
ber of causes the nature and probable continuance of vvlucli we as a 
faculty should study For they will affect materially the character and 
length of the curricula that we shall have to provide This influence is 
not likely to he seriously felt in the immediate future, but within the 
next ten or fifteen years it will probably have considerable effect on 
the policy and organization of the School of Education, 

It is not necessary here to do more than mention some of these 
causes and call attention to their probable results. Some of them are 
inherent in present civilization and are therefore likely to he perma¬ 
nent, Among these the following are of particular interest, (a) the 
intense faith of the American people m science and the rapid exten¬ 
sion of scientific knowledge in every direction of human interest 
This movement has added immensely to the stores of knowledge now 
available for education; (b) the universal and eager disposition to 
appl^^ the discoveries of science, through invention and otlierwisc, to 
the development and satisfaction of human desires To make this 
knowledge available for this purpose requires various kinds of expert 
service which can only be supplied by adequate technical and profes¬ 
sional education; (c) the enormous and increasing national and in¬ 
dividual wealth now available with which to assist in developing and 
satisfying the wants of life, 

The infiuence of these three causes upon education both general 
and professional has already been marvelous The indications are that 
general collegiate education of the four-year type with which we have 
become familiar is going to have to fight hard for its life if these causes 
continue The reasons for tins statement will be understood by a brief 
glance at the ways in which technical and professional education have 
developed All occupations for which this sort of education becomes 
ultimately necessary have their beginning in the activities of life out¬ 
side of school and college. The special skills and knowledges required 
for their pursuit in the beginning are acquired by participation in the 
occupations themselves By and by, as the occupations grow and tlic 
special skills and knowledges required increase in number, difficuUy, 
and complexity so that acquiring them thiough participation becomes 
too expensive if not impossible, assistance is sought in schools 
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and colleges because the knowledge which these institutions are in 
possession of can be made available to master the techniques required 
The amount of such institutional assistance sought is determined by 
the extent to which the kind of expert service required by the occupa¬ 
tion is developed 

If Dean Withers should rewrite this paper today, he 
would perhaps make additions to it in the light of woild 
experience since its composition. Howevei, the statement 
serves our purposes, for it expresses cleai ly the philosophy 
and positions basic to the development of the School of 
Education 

However, the greatness or importance of an institution 
and the character and effectiveness of its contributions is 
not determined wholly by its philosophy, although an under¬ 
lying philosophy clearly expressed and closely adhered to is 
essential to greatness of achievement. What is even more 
impoitant is the spirit or what might be designated the 
“soul” of an institution This does not find expression mere¬ 
ly in a reasoned philosophy or pi inciples undei lying pi ac- 
tices, but even more in the emotions, in the attitudes, the 
spii it and feeling underlying the institution’s practices It is 
not merely what an institution thinks that makes it signi¬ 
ficant but also the spirit with which it cai nes out tlie i eal- 
ization of its tasks. It is in this aspect of the development of 
the School of Education that we find its unique character, 
its personality, and its most distinct achievements. The 
School has striven day in and day out throughout the past 
twenty-five years to attain this full realization and it is for 
its achievement in this respect that it is known, lemembei ed, 
and loved by thousands of students who have enjoyed the 
experience of living in an atmosphere of mutual trust, sym¬ 
pathy, understanding, and helpfulness On the whole the 
faculty, in all these years, have sacrificed peculiar personal 
interests in the realization of this common ideal. Such a 
Spirit of co-operation and understanding I have not expe¬ 
rienced in any other relationship of my cai eer The task of 
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portraying these chaiacteristics as they were lived in the 
School is too great for any one person Therefoi e, I can 
only say that I have lived a gloiious life, in this quarter of 
a century of faculty and student co-operation on behalf of 
living and learning. 

Then what are the factois that express the spiiit or 
"soul” of the School of Education and that are responsible 
foi its achievements? I shall try to answci this question as 
I see it. 

1. The fiist and most important of these factors is demociacy We 
need here to define what we mean by democracy, for it ha6 no mean¬ 
ing as it is used m the literature of the world today Oi we might 
inoie accurately say that it means eveiything and diHcrcnt things to 
dillerent groups using the term We mean by demociacy a social or¬ 
ganization 01 community of human beings in which every individual— 
both faculty and students—is stimulated and given free oppoitnnity to 
realize his potentialities and to express his pei sonality without arti¬ 
ficial restrictions, This implies complete freedom fiom doninmnce of 
one personality by another It implies an atmosphere and an organiza¬ 
tion m which one lives joyously, develops freely, and expei icnccs un¬ 
restrictedly his highest ideals of seivice and actions I have in muicl 
also to contrast this concept of democracy with the coininon notion 
and practice that conceives democracy as voting, holding conferciiLes 
for purposes of more or less fruitless discussion, or what is worse for 
purposes of imposing one's ideas upon otheis of the group, and a 
variety of other such functions, perhaps essential in a demociacy, but 
winch may be meaningless; that is, they may be mere forms In otlier 
words a sort of red tape that involves democratic forms but provides 
no real opportunity for the essence of democratic living. Tlie Scliool 
of Education has realized the concept of democracy as I have out¬ 
lined It to an extent not realized in any other institution in the 
country, I am confident that the thousands of students m this twenty- 
five-year period will confirm this judgment. 

2, The second factor through which the School has realized its pur¬ 
poses IS the organization it developed and thiough whicli it carried on 
Its work The concept of organization is well devcloj)ed in Dean 
Withers statement quoted above. In the beginning'the Dean contem¬ 
plated the development of a large school that would require the best 
abilities of a large number of men and women The organization, 
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therefoie, involved depaitments with chairmen who, with the Dean, 
provided a cabinet for the discussion and development of policies He 
conceived an organization that would stimulate thinking at Us best 
The thinking of the faculty as a whole, because of Us vaiiety and 
complexity, frequently degenerates into fuiitless discussion wUli little 
cerebration, Of course the policies formulated in the smaller coheient 
group were fully discussed in the faculty as a wliole and modified ac¬ 
cordingly These departmental chairmen, moieover, weie given a fiee 
hand to carry out these policies when once formulated with and 
through the members of the department selected by them for the task 
For the most part, these chan men, under the leadership of the Dean, 
functioned in a democratic fashion and eveiy person was not only in 
a position to realize Ins best potentialities, but also to contribute his 
energies and capacities to the realization of the progtam and policies 
of the institution In spite of some weaknesses that are inevitable in 
any organization, on the whole, this plan provides for the freest ex¬ 
pression and the utmost contribution of eveiy member of the faculty 

3 The third factor in the development of the School was the atti¬ 
tude of the faculty toward the students, This might be expressed in 
many ways One characteristic attitude was ''the student is always 
right until he is proved to be wrong Conflicts are always likely to 
arise and it makes a difference how the instructor feels and acts to¬ 
ward him If the instructor assumes that he might be wiong and sits 
down with the student in that attitude to discuss the problems that 
arise, the result is bound to be favorable, This attitude of regarding 
the student as equal and his points of view as important was of par¬ 
amount importance. It increased the student's self-respect and the 
feeling of importance of his oWn personality, a feeling necessary for 
creative effort In other words, it was not merely the function of the 
instructor to teach It was primarily the function of the instructor to 
participate with the student in the learning of wisdom This cam¬ 
araderie, this democracy of attitude is perhaps the most fundamental 
element in the greatness and the contribution of the institution It 
contrasts completely with the accepted university practice. 

This does not mean that the instructor is not a scholar who is un¬ 
familiar with his field of learning It does not even mean that he does 
not know infinitely more of the subject he teaches than the students 
But the attitude of co-opeiativc Learning, or learning as a joint enler- 
piise, stimulated the student to his highest cndeavois ITis personality 
grew and flourished under sympathy and understanding In other 
words the student was always legarded as a human being who had 
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ideas and a personality of liis own and whose intellectual growth 
could only take place by the expiession of those ideas in a fiee dis¬ 
cussion where errors might be detected and corrected* 

4. The fourth factor basic to the institution was the attitude of the 
faculty toward the educator on the job and his pioblems The phil¬ 
osophy underlying this attitude is well stated in the material quoted 
from Dean Withers* It was nevci assumed that the School of Educa¬ 
tion or the individual members of the faculty had all the solutions for 
the problems facing the educator in the American public schools* Nor 
did they assume that the educators were without cxpcit knowledge 
and excellent ability to face and solve the problems of theii various 
communities, Therefoie, the relationship of the faculty to the educator 
on the job was one of mutual trust and help The whole attitude of 
the faculty was to strengthen the educator, to give him confidence in 
his own ability and understanding, and to help him think through the 
problems of education m his coinnninity. The solution of the problem 
of education was regarded as a mutual task and lequired co-operative 
efforts and mutual help, in which the faculty brouglit then theoretical 
knowledge and expertness and the schoolman his piactical knowledge 
of the community to the particular situation involved There devel¬ 
oped mutual trust and appreciation, each side benefiting from the 
association in the solution of common problems. The association was 
a complete democracy of relationship and mutual understanding 
This friendly and understanding attitude on the pait of the faculty 
soon created confidence among the educational public and a wide call 
from educators for help in the solution of their pioblems. Large 
numbers of these school people—teachers, supervisors, and adminis¬ 
trators—flocked to the institution and brought with them their 
problems for solution On the other hand, the faculty went out in tlie 
field and met these men on their own home ground and, without seek¬ 
ing credit for themselves, gave encouragement and advice 

S. The fifth factor that needs consideration is closely related to the 
one just discussed; namely, the development of the Institute of Edu¬ 
cation which rendered aid to thousands of schools throughout the 
eastern half of the United States We quote from the first bulletin of 
the Institute; 'The Institute of Education of New York University 
has been established to provide professional training for teachers and 
others engaged in educational service throughout the United 
States *,.. In carrying these plans, the Institute of Education does not 
intend to duplicate or compete with the work of other educational in¬ 
stitutions, It IS proposed, rather, to co-operate with and supplement 
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the work of other agencies throughout the country having similar 
objects In no case will a center be established in any community 
without the approval of the responsible educational authorities in 
that community We are not here concerned with the organization 
of the off-campus work carried on by the Institute of Education, but 
rather with the opportunity that this organization provided for the 
demonstiation of ilie spirit of helpful sympathy and co-operation 
Here was something new m off-campus work. Off-campus work was 
regarded as an essential pait of the program of every faculty mem¬ 
ber He was expected to undertake this work so that he would retain 
the sympathy and understanding with the difficulties of the man 
on the job and learn to help solve those problems Each member of 
the faculty had to become something more than a theorist He was 
valuable only in so far as he could offer practical help The value of 
this field contact was inestimable It had perhaps more to do with 
the growth of the School of Education than any other item, The 
Institute was established m 1924 and by 1928 the number of off- 
campus students almost equaled the more than four thousand res¬ 
ident students, It was not, however, the contacts that this large 
number of students biought about but the spirit opeiative in the 
solution of mutual problems that was significant 

6 Finally, one other item needs special emphasis, although it has 
been suggested by this whole discussion, namely, the spirit of friend¬ 
ship tliat pi evaded among the faculty on the one hand, and the faculty 
and students and educational public on the other The fundamental 
ideal prevailed that the Dean and members of the faculty were easily 
available to students and educators The latchstring was always out¬ 
side the door and every one could come with his problems and go 
away feeling that he had a friend in a faculty member, He was, more¬ 
over, spiritually uplifted by the contact The faculty member was 
never allowed to forget that mental growth hinges upon the attitudes 
and feelings of the individual and that these must be taken into ac¬ 
count m all relationships, This ideal was practiced by every official 
and clerk of the institution, as well as by the faculty The School of 
Education of New York University was known as a friendly 
institution. 

Space does not permit the further elaboration of the items men¬ 
tioned or the discussion of many others that give the institution its 
personality, but those mentioned will indicate some of tJie most vital 
reasons foi the amazing growth and accomplishments of the institu¬ 
tion It IS not our problem or purpose to suggest tlie future trend of 
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the School or the natuie of its further development and progress 
Furtlierinore, we are fully aware that the postwar world will provide 
many new problems and will require many new approaches to the 
new situations, but we also believe that the fundainental elements of 
the philosophy and spirit as outlined in the preceding pages which 
have been responsible for the growth and influence of the School of 
Education will be just as necessary and fundamental in its future 
pi ogress, for they are basic to all growth and progress. 


THE GROWTH IN STUDENTS AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF FACILITIES 

E. George Payne 

In the first issue of the Alumni Bulletin of the School of 
Education in 1928,1 wrote; 

In a century of remarkable achievements in the social world and 
extraordinary advancements along educational lines, no event of 
greater importance has happened than the development of the School 
of Education of New York University Dean Withers came to the 
School in 1921 when there was an attendance of 141 students (all 
part time). This attendance has grown to approximately four 
thousand this semester, and the number will undoubtedly pass the 
five-thousand mark during the current year. In addition, we have 
approximately three thousand students m the Institute of Education, 
an integral part of the School of Education, This means that the 
faculty of the School of Education has contact, perhaps, with more 
students than any other school of education in the United States. 

There is no "better way of indicating the remarkable 
growth of the School during the period 1921-1946 than to 
present a table of the attendance year by year The table 
below does not include oflf-campus attendance, but only full¬ 
time and part-time resident students. 
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Full-time and Part-time Resident Students 


Year 

No Students 

No Points* 

1920-1921 

141 


1921-1922 

221 


1922-1923 

542 


1923-1924 

872 


1924-1925 

1,189 

5,100 

1925-1926 

1,830 

17,141 

1926-1927 

2,671 

29,863 

1927-1928 

4,013 

43,574 

1928-1929 

4,984 

54,013 

1929-1930 

7,234 

69,710 

1930-1931 

7,493 

79,188 

1931-1932 

8,269 

94,637 

1932-1933 

7,943 

93,965 

1933-1934 

7,039 

83,422 

1934-1935 

7.355 

82,911 

1935-1936** 

8,771 

91,022 

1936-1937** 

9,896 

100,554 

1937-1938** 

11,274 

111,711 

1938-1939** 

12,083 

123.627 

1939-1940[- 

11,632 

122.143 

1940-1941i 

11,132 

113,936 

1941-19421 

9,039 

96,025 

1942-1943tt 

6,840 

73,328 

1943-1944 

6,496 

70,026 

1944-1945 

7,766 

91,491 

1945-1946 

9,235 

117,203 


♦Where 110 figures are given, they are not available 

♦♦The following should be included as resident points from Ilofstia College 
1935-1936, 2,S76, 1936-1937, 4.087, 1937-1938, 5,638, 1938-1939, 6,126 

t The following should be included as resident points from a ccnlci on 
Long Island 1939-1940. 2,623, 1940-1941. 1,910. 1941-1942, 564 

If The decline in attendance from 1942 to 1945 was tlic lesiill of the Second 
World War, when many men students weic in the service, during lliat time, 
there was an increase m women students 
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Many of the fundamental reasons for the growth of the 
School have been indicated in a previous ai tide. In addi¬ 
tion, the inci eased interest in education following the First 
World War and a coi responding increase in teachers’ sal¬ 
aries made training foi the profession more attractive. 
But these facts did not explain the giowth of the School of 
Education. That came fiom its philosophy and spirit, its 
program and its puipose, and in its provision for advanced 
study in a variety of helds for which adequate pi ovision 
had not formerly been made in the professional institutions 
of the country. Among the moie iinpoitant of these weie 
music, physical education, vocational education, ait, and 
business education. All of these departments grew rapidly 
from the time of their mtioduction and accounted for a 
large part of the early growth of the School 

Development of Facilities 

The growth in registration made an inciease in facilities 
for classrooms and office space neccssaiy. The faculty of 
the School of Education'faced the pioblem in a unique and 
vigorous fashion. According to my recollection, in 1925, 
the faculty, with the permission and co-operation of the 
University, organized the School of Education Realty 
Corporation of New York Univeisity. This corporation en¬ 
tered into a trust agreement with the Title Guarantee and 
Trust Company of New York under the terms of which the 
Title Guarantee and Trust Company became the tiustee of 
the debenture bonds of the Realty Corpoiation. 

It was found that the three buildings on the fi ont of the 
block between Washington Place and West Fourth Street, 
and the ground they occupied, could be purchased for ap¬ 
proximately one million dollars. The faculty hoped, thiough 
the sale of 6 per cent Realty Corporation bonds to i ealize 
enough not only to purchase these buildings but to construct 
the necessary building for the adequate housing of the 
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School The Corporation authoiized the issue of $900,000 
worth of 6 per cent bonds Up to October 1925, $250,000 
worth had been sold and soon thei eafter the amount reached 
nearly one-half million dollars, which provided sufficient 
funds to take title to the property. 

The significant fact about this issue was that it was sold 
without the usual commission cost and nearly half of it was 
taken by the faculty and students of the School of Educa¬ 
tion. This was the spirit that made the School. It so im¬ 
pressed members of the University Council and men of 
finance that they came to its assistance, both in the purchase 
of bonds and with gifts. By 1928, the construction of a new 
building (costing with the land $1,607,948) on the corner 
of West Fourth Stieet and Green Street was begun, and 
the dedication of the School of Education Building took 
place in February 1930. Later, the University paid oflP the 
bonds of the Realty Corporation, and assumed the entire 
outstanding debt. 

Chancellor Elmer Ellsworth Brown in a note to the 
alumni wrote the following; 

Tlie initiative and enthusiasm of the alumni of our Sciiool of 
Education and their readiness to enter upon large undeitakings lor 
the good of the School are among the brighter aspects of the larger 
New York Univeisity life today Members of the Council of New 
York University have been most happily impiesscd with these mani¬ 
festations Like produces like, and members of the University Council 
are responding to this spirit. Led by the committee consisting of 
Dr. Munn, Dr. Nichols, and Mr Peicy Straus, they have gone deep 
into their own bank accounts—how many hundreds of tliousand 
dollars deep I would not say—to make it possible to begin this yeai 
the erection of the School of Education building gtoup, with a not¬ 
able edifice on the noithwest corner of Fourth and Giecne Streets 
How largely this whole development is due to the inspiring leader¬ 
ship of Dean Witheis is a fact familiat to the alumni geiieially, as 
to all other members and friends of the School of Education 
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A quotation fioiu the School of Education Alapiui 
Bulletin foi 1928 is significant: 

The Council of New Yorlc Univeisity has authoii-ied the election 
of a new bmlcling to accoininoclatc an important p.ut of the work of 
the School of Education, Tlio huilding will he located on a plot one 
hundred feet squaie on the noithwcst coinci of Foiirtli and Gieeno 
Streets, just off Washington Square, and will lie twelve stories in 
height The site combines a recent purchase with a plot acqiiiied In 
1925 by the School of Education Realty Coipotation 
The erection of this building is the fiist step in the icalization of a 
comprehensive piogiam foi the development of the School of Edu¬ 
cation The building will be Gothic in design and will set a standard 
for the University’s architecture at Washington Square Plans have 
been completed and filed, and the demolition of the structures now 
occupying the site of the new building will begin as soon as the leases 
of tlic occupants of the present buildings expire 

The new building housed the special activities and de¬ 
partments of the School of Education, and provided some 
classroom space for other classes, but was hai dly adequate 
for the needs of the School and other divisions of the Uni¬ 
versity at Washington Square. However, the depression of 
1929 halted further building. 

One need was filled—that of housing the students of the 
School, which now came to us from almost eveiy state in 
the Union and from many foreign countries. Tn spite of the 
depression, the University pui chased the Jtidson Hotel on 
the south side of the Square and converted it into a i esi- 
dence hall This met in part the needs for housing, not only 
for the students of the School of Education but for those 
of other schools. 

When I became Dean in 1938, one more valuable addition 
was obtained. The department of vocational education had 
mitgrown its facilities in the School of Education Building 
Technical Institute at Stuyvesant and East 
Ninth Streets about that time decided to discontinue its 
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work and transfer its students to the technical schools of 
the City. The Univeisity authorities got in touch with the 
Boaid of the Plebrew Technical Institute, with the result 
that the latter’s three buildings were leased for a period of 
twenty yeais for a nominal sum and ceitain scholarship 
piivjleges The Board of the Institute has been most gen¬ 
erous, so that, with the equipment in the buildings and that 
which the depai tiiieiit of vocational education had obtained, 
these buildings aie now among the best equipped of their 
kind ill the country. 

In this way the building program of the twenty-five-year 
period was brought to an end, representing one of the most 
active building periods in the Univei sity’s history It will 
undoubtedly be surpassed by the piesent proposals for the 
flew York University Bellevue Medical Center and the 
Law Center But the unique example of financing and build¬ 
ing on the part of the students and faculty of the School of 
Education is a monument to their vision, courage, detei- 
mination, and self-sacrifice 



twenty-five years of curriculum growth 

IN THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
John C. Payne 

The history of the cui riculum in any institution has gen¬ 
eral interest only if it qualifies as a case study of some kind 
—^in cause and effect, for example, or m educational tech¬ 
niques, 01 in the expression of a philosophy of education. 
As a mere chi onicle of event or name, it would have an in- 
teiest pretty largely limited to the numerous band of the 
institution’s "relatives," To others, it would be no more ex¬ 
citing than the family album of some chance host who im¬ 
posed his pride and nostalgia upon an alien tribesman with 
diffeient traditions and memories Such an exei cise in ego¬ 
ism is not the spirit of this report There is less of celebra¬ 
tion in this recounting of twenty-five years of curricular 
history than there is of analysis. The School of Education 
"family" can take what pride it will in the record, but the 
record is reviewed for the philosophy it represented, the mo¬ 
tivations it demonstrated, the possibilities it achieved. 

When one examines the current listings of cun icuia in 
the School of Education announcements and discovei s that 
there are approximately seventy different undergraduate 
curricula and two hundred and twenty-five diffei ent grad¬ 
uate curricula, he is likely to be awed by the sheer size of 
the institution, and to question the typicality of this institu¬ 
tion as a case study. Only a few, however, would hold that 
the valid measure of an educational institution is to be 
found dVrectVy from the number and variety of course-of- 
study offerings or from any other evidence relating simply 
to volume. Too^ much has been said about the effectiveness 
of Mark Hopkins on his end of the log for "bigness” to be 
mistaken for "essence ” The significance of "bignc.ss” is 
primarily to be found in what that bigness reflects and sec- 
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ondarily in what it may portend The single moment of 
cunicular lushness is less important than the trend it rep¬ 
resents, the trend is less important than the basic causes, 
and both are less impoi tant than the potential of education¬ 
al service represented 

The twenty-five years, 1922-1946, which this report em¬ 
braces were years of amazing development in higher educa¬ 
tion in general and in the professional education of teachei s 
in particular. It is an inescapable conclusion that the growth 
of the School of Education in these years was to some extent 
inclusive of educational unearned inclement, of fortuitous 
upsurge on a rising educational market. This was not, of 
course, peculiar to the School of Education, It was merely 
part of the educational climate in which schools of educa¬ 
tion, generally, functioned It made pioneei ing easier, per¬ 
haps, but no moi e cei tainly correct and inspiied than before 
Educational entei prises, like business enterprises, have 
their “fullness of time”; some institutions of both types 
use the privilege well, and some mushroom unhealthfully 
only to wither when sterner tests and times come to be met. 

It was in this fullness of time, after the First World War, 
that Dr. John W Withers came to New Yoik University, 
took the School of Pedagogy which he found theie, and cie- 
ated the new School of Education He waved no magic wand 
to produce at once ten, foity, and then seventy curiicula 
where one curiiculum had been. These growths came grad¬ 
ually but steadily over the years. The significant thing was 
that, as his students increased in numbers—a development 
which would have been likely no matter how static the cui- 
riculum in the early twenties—he and his staff sought to 
anticipate the increased variation in the needs of the larger 
group seeking admission As boards of education and state 
departments groped for better teachers and came to i ely on 
“more education,” the School of Education vaiicd the pos¬ 
sibilities of this added education. The eaily state-defined 
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educational requirements wcie not oveily buidcnccl with 
specifics on what the education should be. They weic often 
stated in terms of degrees oi in terms of scniestei hours in 
professional education or the held of specialization Yet in 
the very first yeais of the histoiy of the School of Educa¬ 
tion there is a richness of cuiiiculuni offerings, unusual in 
no small degree. 

The point needs illustration. Take, foi example, the ofter- 
ings available in the Sehool of Education in 1923, one yeai 
aftei its leorganization. Eleven separate “educationar’ de- 
paitments had been established Content work was still 
largely offered for School of Education students in the 
other undergiaduate colleges of the Univer.sity. The depart¬ 
ments identified above included: educational sociology, 
elementary education, secondary education, commcicial 
education, educational psychology, expei imentdl education, 
general theory of education, philosophy of education, his¬ 
tory of education, educational administi ation, and super¬ 
vision of instruction. Altogethei, one hundi ed and twenty- 
one different courses are indicated in the catalogue foi that 
yeai, of which twenty-two couises were open to graduate 
students only A major faculty of thirteen full-time mem¬ 
bers, assisted by a part-time staff of nineteen others, was 
responsible for the entire program. In Dr Maigaiet 
Noonan's elementary-education department, thcie wete 
methods courses in the teaching of language, reading, social 
studies, arithmetic, and even woodwork, theie wcie courses 
in general methods, principles, and tests and measuiements, 
and special courses for the teachei s of the blind, the men¬ 
tally defective, and those relaided in speech development 
In Dr. E, George Payne’s educational-sociology depart¬ 
ment, there were, in addition to the basic com ses in the field, 
courses in accident prevention, health, immigiant education, 
and American citizenship. In Dr P W. L Cox's secon¬ 
dary-education department, there were general com ses in 
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principles and problems both for the junior and senior high 
schools and for the small and large high schools, there were, 
moreover, numerous courses in the teaching of special sub¬ 
jects The courses in educational psychology, taught pri¬ 
marily by Professors Robert Mac Dougall and Chailes 
Benson, ranged far beyond the inti odpctory, tiaditional 
offerings to include systematic i^sychology and the special 
schools of psychological Iheoiy, and even a teachcis’ course 
in the “new” theories of psychoanalysis. The depai Iment of 
experimental education, founded and continued by Profes¬ 
sor Radosavljevich, was a unique contribution of this famed 
savant who retired only lecently and whose depai tment was 
so intimately tied up with “Professoi Rado,” the man, that 
it was unthinkable to continue it foi mally without him. His 
course offerings brought a touch of the best in European 
experimentahsra to Ameiican education Few institutions 
of the day offeied such courses as Radosavljevich’s An¬ 
thropological Study of School Children, Payne’s Education 
in Accident Prevention, and Witheis’ Seminar in School 
Surveys and School Suiveying 
This sampling of the School of Education m 1923 indi¬ 
cates something of the spii it of the School of Education in 
this day The effort to overflow the naiiow boundaries of 
traditional woik in piofessional education is amply illus¬ 
trated, The new areas and new courses here charted can 
hardly be regarded as a shiewd effort to pre-empt students, 
for there was no dearth of students They came; it was a 
question of what would be offei ed them as they ai i ived, im¬ 
pelled into coming by the community's faith in education 
The explanation of the phenomenon of rich vaiiety in the 
midst of facilities so strained as to discouiage innovation 
must be found in the School of Education’s admimstiative 
policy of seeking to i ecognize the unmet needs of the stu¬ 
dents and teachers who came pietty much willy-nilly, often 
unaware, themselves, of the serious social failures made by 
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the public-school systems of which they were a part The 
School faced the fact that significant improvement was no 
mere matter of more degrees, more “hours” of credit, more 
refresher work. It pioneered, and not without the usual 
criticisms afforded educational pioneers, in the building of 
new courses, new curricula, and in the tapping of hitherto 
untapped areas of teacher assistance. 

When the School of Education was first founded in 
1922, It was regarded as a professional school for graduates 
of colleges and for those undeigraduates who had completed 
at least two years of academic wotk elsewhere. Not for sev¬ 
eral years after its inauguration did the School undertake 
to receive freshman undergraduate students directly from 
high school The earlier arrangement was standard piactice 
for most of the university schools of education then in 
existence, and it remains a very common practice even to¬ 
day. The philosophy undei lying this split ctiriicttlum was 
very early challenged by the School of Education as it con¬ 
tinued to apply to its curriculum building the test of "what 
experiences and curriculum ariangements will produce 
teachers who can serve our public needs.” It was soon felt 
that prospective teachers needed a tieatmeiit of content 
work that would demonstrate the possibilities inheient in 
each field for the improvement of our social i elationships. 
To take a single illustration, it was felt that an introductory 
course in chemistry which served the preprofessional needs 
of medical doctors, industrial chemists, or research scholars 
was hardly the course that would cause teachers of chem¬ 
istry to see what was in that particular field £ot the elemen- 
tary-, secondary-, and general-education programs which 
they would be woiking in. This kind of thinking is identified 
in educational history as the struggle to overcome pi emature 
specialization and to focus upon the prepai ation of teachers 
who looked at the “whole child” instead of at some subject- 
matter discipline.” This idea in the late twenties was sub- 
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scribed to very generally by educational leaders, but the 
institutionalization of the idea was much resisted, partic¬ 
ularly at the college level Many a charge of watered 
courses, of lower standards, of inadequate scholarship was 
leveled against the School of Education as it moved to set 
up couises to serve the peculiar needs of teachers of the 
nonspecialized grades through high school. There was con¬ 
siderable snobbishness in some quartcis where there was an 
insistence upon high hurdles for their own sake as proof of 
“powerful minds,” no mattei how spectacular the evidence 
that the identifying of the “powerful minds” in the old 
terms, at least, was not tantamount to filling our classrooms 
with powerful teachers. Educational pioneering has prob¬ 
ably taken a courage second only to that needed for religious 
pioneering in the world’s intellectual history. Eliot at 
Harvard was only one of many who faced chai ges of Phil¬ 
istinism as he tampered with the traditional curricultim. 

So far as the School of Education was concerned the 
determination to provide its own courses in content fields 
reflected no destructive criticism of other undergraduate 
divisions of the University. On the contrary, the same high 
regard for the intensive specialization of the scholar and the 
specialist was felt by School of Education leaders as was 
felt by those who served the needs of such groups Sober 
recognition of the fact, howevei, that the pi oblem of social 
control in a democracy has giown ever more complex forced 
a more complete attention to the genei al educational product 
upon which the nation depends for its democratic base. It 
was obvious that our public-school teachers taught, in large 
measure, as they were taught in the colleges despite the he¬ 
roic efforts of professional educatois to coiiect this trend 
by specific courses in professional education. The School of 
Education, therefore, accepted the idea that we cannot fill 
our public-school classrooms with peisonnel trained as 
scholars and automatically expect a performance which will 
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meet the social needs of the masses of peoples who hold the 
political soveieignty in this democracy. Teaching behavior, 
it was recognized, is too little modified by courses in educa¬ 
tion alone superimposed upon a basic tiainiiig in some 
subject-matter aiea of intense specialization. It was not a 
question of standards; it was a question of function It was 
not a question of tinning out people lacking- in knowledge, 
it was a question of a diffcient kind of knowledge—a so¬ 
cially useful knowledge In this spiiit, thciefoic. the School 
of Education moved increasingly lowaid an independent 
existence A decade after Dr. Wilheis had begun Ins work, 
four-year undei graduate cm ricula in vii tually cvei y con¬ 
tent field served by oui public schools had been set up 
Twenty-five departments had been instituted and half of 
them were "content” depaitmeiits—English, mathematics, 
social studies, science, foieign languages, home economics, 
industrial arts, religion, physical education, music, art. At 
least three otheis, educational sociology, educational psy¬ 
chology, and philosophy of education, gave com scs in con¬ 
tent work in addition to theii other offerings. 

It should be reitei ated that thei e was no spirit of smug¬ 
ness or superiority in this move. The idea vvas simple: 
teachers need courses built for teachers, at least up to the 
point where the general values in the .scveial fields ate fo¬ 
cused upon shaiply and directly. A teacher^s specialization 
and scholarship achievements must, above all, be in perspec¬ 
tive if he is to help the geneial pupil. Liberal-arts ft eshman 
courses are not primarily conceinecl in rendering this serv¬ 
ice to their students; in liberal-arts schools, this value is 
more typically expected to emerge as a by-product, and it is 
an emergence which repiesented too big a risk foi the 
School of Education Yet, once this perspective was at¬ 
tained, the School of Education urged its students, and 
made curriculum provision theiefoi, to take advanced un¬ 
dergraduate work in the liberal-arts college, especially in 
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the case of prospective teachers of academic fields A course 
in the Fiench Revolution, for example, can in School of 
Education eyes be taken too soon, taken at a point where it 
may do more damage to a prospective public-school teachei 
than good. Taken in due time, in the full perspective of the 
educational job, it may enrich tremendously. 

When one turns to fuither specific evidence of the growth 
toward the two hundred and seventy diffeient curricula ex¬ 
tant in 1946, he is overwhelmed with the illustrative details 
available for use Two things are to be noticed in these illus¬ 
trations: (1) the number and vaiiety of “new” aieas of 
experience which the School sought to serve, and (2) so far 
as it can be shown from titles and descriptions the "new” 
spirit of integration and perspective before specialization 
It should be kept in mind, also, that piactices now almost 
universally accepted were then taken on, in many instances 
introduced along the twenty-five-year path here reviewed, 
only m the face of great resistance. Hardly a new depai t- 
ment was introduced, interestingly enough, but that its 
organizer came in short order to public fame as a leadei in 
education, attesting to the excellence of the pioneer woik 
done in these fields. 

As early as 1924, courses in physical education were in¬ 
troduced by Piofessor C W Hethei ington, who was to be 
succeeded shortly by Pi ofessoi Jay Nash and a lai ge staff of 
colleagues which included for many yeais Professoi Frank 
Lloyd. Today, few men in the field of physical education en¬ 
joy the eminence of Professors Nash and Lloyd, Fi om the 
first few courses, the department expanded steadily until at 
the climax of this twenty-two-yeai period neai ly two hun¬ 
dred courses weie listed in the catalogue under the physical- 
education department The department pi epared tcachei s of 
physical education, administrators and supervisors of phy¬ 
sical education, leaders in recreation, denlal-hygicnc teach¬ 
ers and dental supei visors, technicians in physical theiapy, 
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teachers of health subjects, and Icachcis and leaders in nu¬ 
merous types of nui sing-education positions As was com¬ 
mon to all departments, whatcvci educational seivice theie 
was to be rendered to public-school students dctei mined the 
first boundary of thecunicular goal, and the final boundaiy 
was determined only by the faciiilics of the flepaiLment for 
coping with these needs The coiiti ibulions inhcicnt in oi- 
ganized spoits, in individual skills, in the dance, in com¬ 
munity-health education, in worthy use of leisuic, in applied 
sciences and health, in school adjustments foi the physically 
atypical childien were exploicd and expciimcnted with. 
The acquisition of camp facilities neai New Yoik City and 
the use of them foi all majors eluting two of the sumiuei 
periods in a college cateei and the affiliations with hospitals, 
community agencies, and piivate oiganizations for field¬ 
work expel iences became a part of the cui i iculuni expe¬ 
rience for that group of educational leadeis concerned w'ith 
the physical health and well-being of our school students 
Each of the many curricula adjusting to individual special¬ 
ization interests, in this department and othcis as well, came 
eventually to be set up in such a way as to guarantee that 
no departmental major going into our public schools would 
become only a specialized technician. The most effective 
translation of this perennial School of Education idea into 
a workable code came near the end of the twenty-five-year 
period when the faculty adopted a repoi t of a curriculum 
subcommittee headed by Professor S. P McCutchen This 
recommendation provided for a basic core pattern in under¬ 
graduate curricula in which at least fifty homs of work 
would be provided in liberal arts, that is, cultuial subjects, 
at least thirty houis of work would be provided in general 
educational orientation, at least ten hours in free electives, 
and not more than thirty-eight or foity undei graduate 
hours would be provided in specialization. Teachers and 
educators, it was felt, no matter what then special compe- 
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tences, should all have the same broad social understandings 
and sense of the social-educational problem. It was held that 
a teacher of shopwork is to be no mere carpenter turned 
teacher, but should be a man as well infoi med, for example, 
about the social needs of the student that are to be met 
through courses m history as the history teacher should be 
Indeed, the chief distinction between the teacher of history 
m the public schools and the teacher of shop should lie in 
their respective abilities to achieve the possibilities that 
their fields offer rather than in their understandings of just 
what the respective fields can offei by way of educational 
contribution. No teacher of French is expected to feel that 
industrial arts is appiopriate only for the comparatively 
stupid; contrariwise, no teacher of industrial arts is expect¬ 
ed to feel that French is appiopriate only for the boy or girl 
who can afford to become a dilettante. 

One could canvass each of the departments and note, as 
in the case of physical education, the tremendously rich 
variation in offerings. From the small beginnings of 1925, 
when a vocational-education department was inaugurated 
by Professor Ralph Pickett, there came twenty years latei 
a large department offering courses in vocational-industrial 
education, vocational-technical education, industiial-arts 
education, arts and crafts, vocational rehabilitation, occu¬ 
pational theiapy, and aeionautical education Shopwork of 
all types, together with methods of teaching shop, was only 
a small part of the total, comprehensive program. Problems 
of labor and labor legislation, ciaftwork in leather, metal, 
wood, jewelry, textiles, weaving, leeds, plastics, and cera¬ 
mics, adjustments to atypical childien, and clinical practice 
in occupational therapy and rehabilitation all testify to the 
philosophy of providing many types of help in this area and 
of stimulating the recognition of aieas where help is needed 

Among the eailiest additions to the initial School of Edu¬ 
cation program were curiicula in music education and in 
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coiTiitiercial education These depaitments also have the dis- 
tmction of being among the first to provide full four-year 
programs for undergraduates. By 1925 such famed music 
educators as Hollis Dann, Isidore Luckstoncj and Vincent 
Jones were on the stafif. Today, numerous courses in theory, 
conducting, ensemble, music liteiature, history, apprecia¬ 
tion, and applied music have been added to the original 
courses in principles and methods of teaching. In 1925, 
there were few places in the counti y where preparation for 
public-school music teaching could be had. The typical music 
teacher, if trained to teach at all, had been trained for in¬ 
dividual instruction of selected students. AH too often the 
teachers were merely chosen for their own technical skills 
as perfortneis. What is a truism now was not so regarded 
in those days: that a virtuoso may or may not have a recog¬ 
nition of what music can mean to the nonvii tuoso, that he 
may or may not have some perspective of the contribution 
he is to make to a child as one of a feam of educators The 
musician is no more certainly the music teacher than the 
carpenter is the industrial-arts teacher, the athlete is the 
physical-education teacher, the historian is the history 
teacher. No one denies the great advantage of the teacher 
having the skills represented in these roles; few will now 
deny the advantage, not to say necessity, of something more 
in our public classrooms. The music-education department 
pioneered a program in this spirit and from all over the 
country music teachers and supervisors came for help. The 
spirit of this program was of a piece with the departmental 
activities throughout the School of Education; the emphasis 
may appear to be the moi e significant because so little pre¬ 
vious work had been done in this field. 

What was happening in music education was to a large 
extent paralleled in the ^'commercial-education” depart¬ 
ment. No one whose experience in secondary schools goes 
back twenty-five years will forget the special status of com- 
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mercial teachers on high-school staffs of that day In many 
instances, they stood as a separate coi ps, teachers whose fit¬ 
ness was established on the single criterion of the skills they 
were to teach Typewiiting, shorthand, and bookkeeping 
were tacitly regarded as outside the real secondai y-school 
experience. They were vocational skills, they wei e offerings 
tn addition, and the faculty was regarded as m addition. A 
competent secietary from the school office was often re¬ 
garded as a suitably prepaied instructor It remained for 
the new departments of business education to stimulate a 
correction of this view, affoid opportunities for adequate 
training of teachers, and secure a place in the public-school 
curriculum for this field which recognized the contributions 
it could make beyond the strictly vocational ones One lives 
in a woild of business affaiis whether or not he earns his 
living in some business pursuit An examination of the busi¬ 
ness-education curricula developed in the School of Educa¬ 
tion under Professor Paul Lomax and his staff shows the 
devotion to these ideas which were new and in gi eat need of 
expression Starting from a few couises in methods, the 
department today offers some thiity courses in stiaight 
subject matter and some fifteen courses in organization, ad¬ 
ministration, supervision, and reseaich in addition to fifteen 
courses in methods and improvement of instruction Its cur¬ 
ricula include advanced office practice with instruction in 
the operation of business machines, consumer education, 
couises in the training of letail-store personnel, analyses 
of business occupations, and the business management of 
school activities 

In 1926, a new curriculum in homemaking was intro¬ 
duced that led over the years to the outstanding home- 
economics education department now in existence. When 
Professor Dora Lewis joined the staff in 1939 and assumed 
the chairmanship of this department, the offeiings were 
broadened to include many new types of preparation foi 
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educational woik in this field. The depaitment now offers 
coui ses for teachers of home economics, for adniinisti alors 
and supeivisors in the field, for dietitians, nutritionists, and 
food specialists in commercial fields or schools, for teachers 
of homemaking, and for teachers and specialists in textiles 
and clothing, In 1926, also, a piogiam of studies in art edu¬ 
cation was intiodiiced by Piofessor Robert Kissack and 
over the years expanded into the numerous and vat ied of- 
feiings now given. In these two departments, as in the 
others, there was an eftort to provide specialization of high 
quality but to make the cuiricttlum no mere ciaft training 
These giaduates of the new, so-called nonacademic subject 
fields weie trained tn perspective and with i elation to the 
personal and social needs of the clients who would be theirs • 
the unselected, total clientele oui demociatic public-school 
system envisages. 

By 1929, more than forty curricula had been set up, 
twenty-three departments weie in existence, and the faculty 
had giown to foity-six full-time members and neai ly a hun¬ 
dred part-time members. Eight yeais earliei, the faculty 
had consisted of ten full-time members and fourteen part- 
time members By 1929, it was the rule rather than the ex¬ 
ception for undergraduates to be accepted as fieshmcn. It 
would be unreasonable to tiace, here, the addition of each 
department, in what is frankly an illustration of the cause 
of this enlarging scope of service. Over the remaining 
years, there were additions, drops, or consolidations to a 
degree which kept about constant the actual number of de- 
paitments flora 1932 on. The academic departments of 
English, mathematics, social studies, science, and foreign 
languages were all in existence by this date and continue to 
the present. In the eaily 1940^s these academic departments 
merged the two initial years of their undergraduate work 
into a single curriculum called the Two-Yeai Piogiam to 
permit a maximum of delay in choosing the field of special- 
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ization and to provide a single guidance program for this 
closely related group of departments 

In the eailiest days of the School of Education, what 
academic work was given in the school, itself, was offered 
under the sponsorship of the departments of elementary and 
secondary education. Professors Howard Driggs, Charles 
Gill, and J. Andrew Driishel originally "attached to” the 
elementary- and secondai y-education departments, became, 
in due time, the heads of their own academic departments 
in English, social studies, and mathematics, i espectively. 
Courses in foreign languages were handled in the same 
manner by Piofessors Rollin Tanner and Henri Olinger, 
who, successively, have served as chaiimen of the depait- 
ment of foreign languages and literatures The science de¬ 
partment, created at the same time as the other academic 
departments, was oiganizcd by Professor Charles Pieper, 
who with Professor Olinger remains m active service to 
date. As an instance of an academic department that pro¬ 
foundly altered its courses from those of the liberal-arts 
tiadition, the science department is an excellent example 
Nonmajors in science take four courses organized as lec¬ 
ture-demonstration and group-discussion courses, two in 
the field of physical sciences and two in the field of biologi¬ 
cal sciences. The brief catalogue description of these courses 
illustrates the point neatly These courses are intended to 
offer “a liberal overview of the content, methods, and atti¬ 
tudes of science for general education.” For the first two 
couises, there is the added note of "special emphasis on the 
physical sciences. The integrating theme is man’s adjust¬ 
ment to the materials and forces of the enviiomnent ” For 
the last two courses, the appended description mentions that 
there is "special emphasis on biological science. Problems 
of human adjustment to the environment of living things 
are solved ” For majors, additional specialized science 
courses on the undergraduate level aie offered by the de- 
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partmeiit and all such students are expected to take final 
specialization couises in the libel al-arts college. All the 
other academic depaitments have a somewhat similar pat¬ 
tern, and all make use of the facilities of the libei al-arts 
college for their own majoi students. This is not to say, 
howevei, that these academic departments do not ofifer a 
consideiable amount of content work of an advanced na¬ 
ture In doing so, however, they plan their courses with 
emphasis on the relation of this work to the educator’s prob¬ 
lems of integration, social utility and control, attitude build¬ 
ing, and the socially creative outcomes 
With the growing emphasis in education upon speech ex¬ 
cellence in all teachers, the English department added to its 
ageless i esponsibilities in training for accurate and effective 
writing, and for literal y appreciations, the problem of 
training for effective oral expression. Every student in the 
School of Education takes full-year courses in these thi’ee 
basic aspects of effective English training. Dr. Dorothy 
Mulgrave has been for many years past the pioneer in this 
newest aspect of Enghsh-departnient set vice. The foreign- 
language department, working in a community rich with 
lingual variations, offers courses in all of the major modern 
and classical languages and since 1938 has had a strong 
division of courses in the Hebrew language and literature. 
This pioneering work in Hebrew, organized under the su¬ 
pervision of Dr, Abiaham Katsh, has been one of the de¬ 
partment’s outstanding claims to fame, and it represents 
another instance of adjustment to local community needs. 
New York is a center with a large Jewish population, and 
it has stood greatly in need of nonsectarian, collegiate facil¬ 
ities for the study of the Jewish language, literature, and 
history. 

Two other additions to the curriculum in the nonprofes¬ 
sional-education departments deserve to be identified The 
nonsectarian department of religious education was organ- 
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ized in 1929 by Professor Samuel Hamilton, Its varied of¬ 
ferings include comparative religion, the nature of religious 
experience, the educational problem of character building, 
the problem of developing i eligious-minded students, case 
work in religiovis education, and courses in the Bible. The 
department of dramatic art was added in 1935, organized 
by Professor Randolph Somerville, and oflfers a variety of 
courses in voice, singing, folk songs, acting, and various 
techniques such as swordplay, make-up, and stage settings 
in addition to study of the theater, theatrical productions, 
playrights, plays, and the histoiy of the drama 

Meanwhile, the basic piofessional-education departments 
of the School continued to floui ish and to extend the ai eas 
of their service For a number of years, beginning in the 
middle twenties, there were departments of elemental y edu¬ 
cation, secondary education, teach ers-college and noimal- 
school education, and college education representing the 
various service levels Reference has already been made to 
the eai best days of the elementary- and secondai y-education 
departments. Professor Robert K. Speer succeeded to the 
chairmanship of the elementary-education department in 
1930 and his department has become famous as a closely in¬ 
tegrated, highly personalized teacher-preparation depart¬ 
ment. Professor Forrest Long succeeded Professor Cox to 
the chairmanship of the secondary-education department. 
In both departments, sharp differences in curriculum were 
outlined for the experienced and the inexperienced teachers 
and for those in the different grade levels of the general area 
which the department served The teachers-college-educa- 
tion department was organized by Professor Ambrose 
Suhrie and the college-education depaitment by Professor 
John Creager. Upon the retirement of these two men, the 
departments weie consolidated into a single higher-educa¬ 
tion department under the leadership of Professor Alonzo 
Myers. This depaitment, like its two predecessors, was a 
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graduate department, and it became possible to secure an 
advanced degree in the School of Education with a special¬ 
ization in some content field and a professional education 
suitable to college and univei sity teaching From the point 
of view of the School of Education, the prepaiation of 
teachers at any level, graduate oi undergraduate, secondary 
or college, lequired a unique course offering geared to the 
purposiveness of the vocation ,The formal educational ex¬ 
periences that make the scholar may or may not make the 
teacher. The School of Education graduate division exists 
to piovide the experiences that will more nearly ensure the 
emergence of scholar and teacher in the same peisonality. 

Dean Withei s taught courses in administi ation and super¬ 
vision for many years, but the department came under the 
leadership of Professor Albert Meredith in 1930, and the 
course offerings were expanded to include many a new aspect 
of the administrator’s problems. Professor Hei man Horne 
continued to sei ve as the leader of the history of education 
and the philosophy of education departments until his re¬ 
tirement in 1942. Professor Charles Benson, similarly, con¬ 
tinued in his administration of the educational-psychology 
department and Dean E. George Payne in his administra¬ 
tion of the educational-sociology department until their 
respective retirements in the foities when they were suc¬ 
ceeded by Piofessors Brian Tomlinson and Haivey 
Zoibaugh Both of these departments expanded widely, in¬ 
cluding a gieat many courses which were not exclusively 
educational in nature but which were desirable inclusions in 
a teacher’s preparation. The psychology depai tment began 
courses in clinical psychology and provided affiliations for 
laboratory experience in local hospitals and other institu¬ 
tions. The sociology department included a great many 
courses in the community and community service work 
tinder the direction of Piofessor Fredeiic Tlirashei, and 
very early in the department’s history courses foi the social 
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worker were added under the direction of Professor Rhea 
K. Boardman. 

Of especial interest to readeis of The Journal of Edu¬ 
cational Sociology is the cuiricuhim development of the 
department of educational sociology with which The 
Journal has always been identified. Both department and 
Journal were founded by Dr E. George Payne, who estab¬ 
lished the foimer in the very first year of the School of 
Education’s organization, remained as its head until he was 
made Dean of the School in 1938, and who continues, since 
his retirement as Dean in 1945, to seive as editor of The 
Journal. 

In many ways, the development of the department repre¬ 
sents the fundamental emphasis of the whole School of 
Education philosophy. In a day when teacheis colleges of¬ 
fered at most only an occasional course in educational socio¬ 
logy, the School of Education was offering, through its 
department of educational sociology, a major emphasis on 
the essentially social functions of edtication. Over the years, 
the subject-matter departments, academic and nonacademic, 
alike, reflected this view as indicated throughout this sum¬ 
mary. But in the beginning when theie were almost no 
subject-matter depaitments the School made clear its de¬ 
termination that no student would go out to teach who had 
not had the opportunity to get this emphasis directly. The 
basic claim to uniqueness which the School has had was 
epitomized in the role of the depaitmcnt of educational 
sociology. 

In 1932 a separate department was made of supervised 
student teaching, always an important part of teacher prep¬ 
aration It was regarded as a co-ordmating department, the 
avenue into which ail departments channeled their pros¬ 
pective teacheis and from which could come constructive, 
impersonal guidance to each teacher-tiaining depai tment, 
guidance based on the student-teacher peiformance m the 
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field as supei vised by those who had not directly aided in 
the preparation of the student. This department was organ¬ 
ized by Piofessor Frithiof C Borgeson 
One other depai tnient, known as creative education, de¬ 
serves a place in this lapid survey Like Professor Rado- 
savljevich’s experimental-education depai tment, this one m 
cieative education was the “shadow of a man.” Professor 
Hughes Mearns, its founder and its staff, bi ought to School 
of Education students in his day a philosophy and practice 
of cieativeness that eniiched the personality of thousands 
of students He assumed the spai k of genius was present in 
each peisonahty and sought to develop a technique for 
bi inging it to flame Apart from the intrinsic significance 
of such a set of experiences, the curriculum significance 
is to be found in the willingness of School of Education ad- 
mmistiators to bring to the student body whatevei it was 
persuaded was vital, no matter what the departmental dififi- 
culties. Creating a department for a man’s great idea to 
have scope is as rare a thing to find in educational history 
as it was valuable in this instance. 

Curriculum is not only a matter of “what” and "when.” 
It is partly a matter of "where.” Within five years of the 
inauguration of the School of Education, there was an ex¬ 
tensive extension department bringing the course offerings 
to teachers and administrators in their own working cen¬ 
ters. At the height of this service, courses were offered 
simultaneously in more than two hundt ed different localities 
or centers. 

This brief recounting, necessarily sketchy, seems to the 
writer to illustrate a point of view made functional in one 
set of environmental conditions. Its value to others is only 
illustrative and inspirational. The essence of these twenty- 
five years can be reduced succinctly, as follows: 

1 A dynamic, almost dramatic, faith in the possibilities 
of social control through education 
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2. A recognition that education was falling behind the 
responsibility assigned to it in our democratic society 

3, A courage to experiment, to try the new, to serve the 
teacher and the prospective teacher in practical terms no 
matter what the discouragements raised by the traditional¬ 
ist and the standpatter 

4 A recognition that this service to the teacher-to-be 
demanded a maximum of vai iations as great as the number 
and types of educational positions extant or desired 

With this philosophy, of couise, the curriculum of a 
school of education is never really completed. Even where 
the philosophy is constant, the time and place, the needs and 
settings will force continuous changes, continuous innova¬ 
tions. The requirement of 1940 will not be the requirement 
of 1950 except in general teims, even if the requirements of 
1940 had been completely and satisfactorily met. In the 
largest sense, dedication to the service of a democratic so¬ 
ciety is the keynote of this history, but the dedication was 
reflected in sti ong and courageous action as it always must 
be—with an imagination and a foresight that keeps the 
curriculum the least of the educational lags. 


John C Payne is Assoct;itft Professor of Education in tlic Department of 
Social Studies of the School of Education, New York Universitv 




HUMAN RILATIONS IN TEACHER TRAINING 
Dan. W. Dodson 

The growth of the School of Education of New York 
University from an enrollment of fourteen pai t-tiine stu¬ 
dents to approximately ten thousand in twenty-five years’ 
time is a recoid perhaps unequaled in the history of higher 
education. The record is most phenomenal when it is under¬ 
stood that Teachers College of Columbia University was at 
its height as a gieat international institution during the 
lime this growth was taking place. Furthernioie, during the 
same period, four free public institutions in New .Yoilc City 
grew from insignificant proportions to an enrollment of 
some fifty thousand and a large pi oportion of their grad¬ 
uates turned to teaching as a career. To the limitations 
influencing the School could be added the eleven teacher¬ 
training institutions upstate which were tuition-free and 
which in this interim changed from “normal schools” to 
teachers colleges. Against a background of these facts, the 
development of the School of Education is truly stupendous 
and reflects much deserved credit upon its leadership. 

Many factors, of course, contributed to such growth but 
no doubt outstanding among them was the way in which the 
leadership of the School handled its human relations This 
aspect of school administration is indeed difficult to describe 
much less to define Yet it is a tangible factor in the daily 
life of every institution 

The first area of such human relations which should be 
mentioned is that which existed between faculty and stu¬ 
dents Students were not simply tolerated in classes, nor 
were they handled as automatons. One of the outstanding 
evidences of this fact is that when the School was pressed 
for space, the administration did not face it simply as an 
administi ative responsibility but as a student concern as 
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well. The students were taken into the confidence of the 
authorities and they subscribed a significant portion of the 
bond issue to raise money to expand facilities. Such a i ela- 
tionship existed throughout the entii e school and was one 
of the outstanding facts that impiessed me when I came to 
the campus in 1936. 

The second factoi was the democratic spirit present 
throughout The staff members who weie brought to the 
institution were selected for their broad democratic sympa¬ 
thies as well as for their scholarship. They were not self- 
anointed custodians of the knowledge in then field but were 
earnest seekers after newer and better ways of improving 
teacher training and laising the scholastic standard of 
teacher education A large proportion of the faculty was 
drawn from Western communities where the belief and 
faith in public education in all branches was perhaps sti ong- 
er than in the East. Under the leadership of an^ astute ad¬ 
ministration an esprit de corps was achieved which was 
exceptional and creative projects weie undertaken because 
faculty and students together were searching in the best 
sense for new and better ways to tram teacheis. 

The third outstanding factoi was the way in which this 
democratic spirit was implemented by course offerings and 
the piograra Significant in this legaid is the fact that Dr 
James Weldon Johnson was the first Negro piofessor to be 
brought to an otherwise white-dominated institution with 
professional rank The course which Dr. Johnson taught 
from 1934 until his untimely death in 1938 was entitled 
Racial Contributions to American Culture In it was pre¬ 
sented the panorama of the Negroes’ contiibution to Amer¬ 
ican life The effectiveness of his work is attested by the 
research referred to by Professoi Katsh in his article in this 
issue A couise of this kind was designed to meet the needs 
of the numerous teachers and community workeis in the 
metropolitan area who were for the first time faced with 
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the necessity of lealigning iheii couises and piactices with 
the ideals of democracy bi ought so foicefully to their atten¬ 
tion by the influx of a large Negro population. Unequipped 
and ill-prepared to meet these demands, they found in Dr. 
Johnson’s course assistance unobtainable elsewhere. 

In addition to Di. Johnson’s, numerous other coinses 
were offered that impleincnted thi.s .same point of view. Dr. 
Katsh, as indicated in his aiticle, established the Jewish 
Culture Foundation and offei ed com ses in Hcbi e\v cullm e. 
These comses gave opportunity to those woiking with Jew¬ 
ish groups to understand the background of Jewish cultuie 
and the facets of peisonality in Jewish chilchen which grew 
out of such orientation. 

Dr. Leonard Covello of the Benjamin Fiaiikhn High 
.School for many years olTteiecl couises in Italian back¬ 
ground and his doctoial disseitatioii on the .same topic pio- 
vided a rich soince of materials foi unclei standing the 
personality problems indigenous to Italian communities In 
addition to such courses, some research and investigation 
was taking place in the Italian neighboi hood itself. Dr. Paul 
Cressey, for instance, in his study of the i ole of motion pic¬ 
tures, one of the Payne Fund Studies, used the East Hailcm 
community as a basis for the investigation, and his docu¬ 
ment provided much souice material on backgiounds of 
Italian folkways and mores, 

^ For several years dining this period of the giowth of the 
School of Education, the headquarters of the Buiecui for 
Iiitercultural Education were just off the campus and Di 
Rachel Davis DuBois headed the progiam of the buieaii 
and also gave instiuction at the University on intergioiip 
techniques. The School of Education of New York Uni¬ 
versity has always had a close and abiding interest in the 
activities of_ the bureau so that it was only natural that 
these associations should later culminate under Dean 
elby s administration in the co-operative venture between 
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the University and this organization in the Centci for 
Human Relations Studies. 

The fourth outstanding contiibution to the development 
of a human-i elations program was the philosophy of inter¬ 
group relations which developed m the School under the 
direction of Dean E Geoige Payne. This philosophy of 
cultural pluialism had no stionger source of suppoit than 
that at New York Univeisity In his graduate course in 
Education as Social Conti ol, Di Payne was constantly at¬ 
tacking the point of view exemplified in the melting-pot 
theoiy which held that the goal of all mtergioup activity 
should be to bung all Americans to a cultuial uniformity. 
This was thought by the Dean to be stifling to creativeness. 
He advocated instead that groups be encouraged to hold on 
to their unique cultural heritages and make of their creative 
diffeiences a contribution to American life. His basic phi¬ 
losophy that democracy must encourage creative differences 
found a sympathetic response in the heterogeneous popula¬ 
tions of the community and has become vindicated as an 
educational approach to human i elations by subsequent 
developments. 

Out of the inspiration and encouragement of the Dean 
came the publication of one of the most outstanding books 
on the subject, namely, Brown and Roucek’s Our Racial and 
National Minorities, later levised and reprinted by the same 
authors under the title One America This book has had a 
phenomenal sale and has made a significant contribution to 
an understanding of the need to preserve the integi ity of 
cultural backgrounds of minoiity groups in America. 

How to make such a viewpoint a vital part of teacher 
training was ever one of the outstanding problems To- 
wai d the end of the twenty-five years of educational 
administration new patterns began to emerge. 

In 1942, for instance, under Dean Payne’s leadership, the 
editorial program of The Journal of Educational So- 
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ciOLOGY was changed in midyear lo piovide an oigan for 
discussion of the ways in which education could help salvage 
the peace at the conclusion of the world conflict 

It is doubtful if there is any place in the thinking of edu¬ 
cational leadership where greater consideration was given 
to this problem and where a more sympathetic i espouse was 
made to this pattern of thought. Numbeis of this publica¬ 
tion dealt with Philosophies Underlying European Recon¬ 
struction, Children in a World of Chaos, Boom Towns of 
Defense, and others of like caliber. 

The planning back of this progiam is set foi th in a pro¬ 
spectus which Dean Payne presented to the Genei al Educa¬ 
tion Board for funds with which to create a professoiship 
in Negro culture at New York University .'' ,The Dean re¬ 
marked that “the most vital and significant weakness of our 
democracy is the disarrangement of oui culture and the fail¬ 
ure of the nonmaterial culture involving social ideas, ideals, 
and practices to change along with the development of 
science and material civilization. We mean by this that our 
prejudices, stereotyped views, our social conventions, mores, 
folkways, and institutions have been handed down from a 
European background and, in this countiy, transmitted 
from parents to children relatively unchanged In spite of 
the revolutionary changes in ways of communication, ti ans- 
portation, production, and all the elements of our material 
culture. We can no longer hope that natural forces can bring 
about or aid the harmonious integration of these elements 
of our culture Education must perform a fundamental part 
in this process, and, unless it does, our democratic civiliza¬ 
tion may be lost.” 

He further presented the point of view that institutional 
education had been concerned only with the development of 
the intellect and that it had in actuality exaggerated the 
problems of social maladjustment which beset democracy. 


^ Unpublished manuscript 
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He said that "the problems of democracy in the political, 
economic, social, and educational fields demand for their 
solution the elimination of prejudices, outmoded stereo¬ 
types, and many conventional ways of thinking and acting 
This can be done only if institutional education plays a vital 
role and a definitely new role.” His conception of the way 
in which the School of Education of New York University 
could contribute to the development of this new and vital 
role included, among others, four aspects: 

1. A program of study in the field of economic adjust¬ 
ment In this field he was able to secure a grant of approx¬ 
imately $50,000 a year from the Sloan Foundation to estab¬ 
lish at New York University an Institute on Postwar 
Reconstruction. While the piogram was an all-University 
undertaking, it was under his chaii manship. 

2. The second large aspect involved bringing an emphasis 
in teachei tiaming that would make an effective contribu¬ 
tion to the overcoming of anti-Semitic bias in our society. 
Under his leadeiship, theie was established the Jewish Cul¬ 
ture Foundation described in the article by Professor Katsh. 
This phase of the program has been enhanced by the pres¬ 
entation of an outstanding library valued at $500,000 con¬ 
sisting of rare Hebraica and Judaica as well as modern 
lilei attire. There was established as well a professorship in 
Jewish culture, also desciibed by Professor Katsh. 

3. The thii d major emphasis was to bring to the Univer¬ 
sity an outstanding piofessorship m Negro culture and 
education. The conception of the administration was that 
such a pi ofessor should not be buried in a depai tment teach¬ 
ing the run-of-the-mill courses but should devote his time to 
directing the growing lesearch in the field for the Univer¬ 
sity, to repiesent Negro inteiests and give points of view to 
the faculty, to assist in the development of adequate educa¬ 
tional piograms throughout the country, and to devote the 
remaining poi tion of his lime to instruction in Negro his- 
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tory and culture. Undei his Icadeiship, a giant was made 
by the General Education Boaul foi $6,000 per year for 
three years foi such a piofessoiship, and Dean Melby was 
able later to biing Piofessor Ira De A. Reid to the Univei- 
sity on this giant as a visiting piofessoi. 

4. The last of these foui areas of emphasis was that of 
politics To the development of this field, the administration 
was unable to move, but the ptospectus indicated that the 
fourth major field in which such steieolypes and piejudices 
had to be met by education was that field which deals with 
political piobleitis and pioblems of nationalism as they are 
1 elated to the social and economic problems of the day. It 
was Dean Payne’s hope that he could secure a pi ofessorship 
for the twofold puipose of research and instruction on this 
pioblcm 

The fifth contribution that the School of Education 
made to human lelations was the social emphasis given to 
teachei tiaiuing It would not be difficult to trace the way 
in which educational programs had been built piior to the 
development of this emphasis. Practically all the surveys 
previously done of school systems had emphasized relation 
of teachei load to maximum efficiency in learning subject 
matter The testing movement had placed tiemendous em¬ 
phasis upon performance, which meant an emphasis upon 
achievement in knowledge accuracy; curricula weie devel¬ 
oped for even the most heterogeneous communities on the 
basis that all should be tieated alike and taught the same 
thing, Small account was taken of attitudes, which wei e the 
real detei minants of human behavior. The entire program 
of teacher training was built around individual physiolog¬ 
ical psychology, that is, intelligence quotients, synaptic con¬ 
nections, and laws of learning. 

Into this kind of educational sterility came an educational 
ea ership with a social philosophy which possessed a real¬ 
ization that theie was not necessarily a relation between 
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what a person knew and how he behaved. The School of 
Education became the first teacher-training institution in 
the nation to make a course in educational sociology a re¬ 
quirement for each of its graduates. In addition, the weight 
of this sociological emphasis has permeated almost every 
department as illustrated by the leadership shown in the 
wi itings of such of the School’s faculty as Cox in sec¬ 
ondary education, Myers in higher education, Nash in phy¬ 
sical education, Manzer in training of nurses, and of course 
numerous others who could be mentioned here. 

It was Dean Payne’s belief that the real task of education 
was detecting those attitudes that clutter up “the effective 
functioning of the social process” and directing educational 
effoits to remove those specific mind sets He encouraged 
the development of measuring devices that would help iso¬ 
late and detect these stereotypes, attitudes, and prejudices. 
It was his belief that they should be isolated in the same 
way in which the medical profession isolates the bacillus of 
a given disease It was only when this was done, said Payne, 
that we could become objective about our prejudices and do 
something about them This viewpoint undoubtedly moved 
education back to the community with its needs as the place 
where educational programs have to be built, for the specific 
attitudes and prejudices that become the object of education 
from this viewpoint are those that are indigenous to a given 
community. This viewpoint of teaching was undoubtedly 
the forerunnei of the movement away from the child-cen¬ 
tered school to that of the community school 

To implement further this point of view, the School of 
Education under the leadership of Dean Payne was, toward 
the end of the era, attempting to give leadership in a re¬ 
search program designed to test this approach to education. 
A committee of educational leaders from the community, 
broadly representative of both the public schools and college 
leadership, had started thinking through the approach to 
such a research program. 
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Such a study envisioned a caieful research into the stere¬ 
otypes and prejudices held in some local area of the metro¬ 
politan community, with a breakdown of these "blockages" 
of the social process according to occupational groups, cul¬ 
tural backgrounds, and socioeconomic status. Only when 
these specific stereotypes had been detei mined was it 
deemed possible to move with intelligence in a piogram of 
human lelations, and only as an attack upon the total social 
milieu would justifiable resvdts be obtained. 

Dean Payne's retirement bi ought an end to the develop¬ 
ment of the project, but the philosophy underlying it has 
permeated much of the work which has been attempted hy 
me in my research with the Mayor’s Committee on Unity. 
The studies on Coney Island, Police Precinct 50 of the 
northwest Bronx, and the study of intcrcultural behavior 
and attitudes among lesidents of the upper West Side have 
coupled parts, at least, of this approach with an analysis of 
the institutional resources of these communities. It must 
be admitted that those parts of the surveys that weie de¬ 
voted to this emphasis have proved to be the most fiuitful 
in understanding intergroup relations. 

In addition, it is notable that the reseaich emphases which 
have developed since that time have been unusually weighted 
with this viewpoint. The open-ended interviews, much of 
the work of Kurt Lewin and his group, and a considerable 
portion of the research of the Commission on Community 
Interrelations of the American Jewish Congress have all 
carried overtones of this point of view Another type of re¬ 
search that also leans heavily on this appioach is that of 
Margaret Mead and her associates, who worked on food 
habits during the war. The technique of seeking the "cul¬ 
turally standardized response" is simply pulling together 

t e stereotyped ideas in a given cultui e that i elates to foods 
and food values. 
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It is foitunate that the previous administration which 
steered the School of Education through its first twenty- 
five years had such a woi thy successor in Dean Ernest O. 
Melby Dean Melby placed human relations oi intergroup 
relations on a parity with labor relations and international 
relations as the most important problems of our society. He 
was quick to take advantage of the resources provided by 
the General Education Board foi a visiting professor and 
bi ought Professor Ira De A, Reid to New York Univer¬ 
sity. With the same aleitness, he took advantage of another 
offer that had been made to the School of Education during 
Dean Payne’s regime by the Rosenwald Fund and brought 
the artist, Hale Woodruff, who is a Negro, to the campus. 

I have already mentioned that he was quick to collaborate 
with the Bui eau foi Intercultural Education in the estab¬ 
lishment of a human-relations center and, with the expand¬ 
ing resources of the University, has been able to establish 
research facilities under the direction of Professor Louis 
Paths to explore fui ther these problems of human relations 
as well as other facets of education. 

With the creation of a state university and the develop¬ 
ment of public facilities on a wide-scale basis, the School of 
Education of New York University will undoubtedly face 
new adjustments in the future. With this in view, it is need¬ 
less to say that it will rise or fall largely upon how well it 
achieves an equitable piogram of human relations with its 
students and its public. It is fortunate that it possesses as a 
resource for this task ahead this foundation which was so 
admirably laid. 


Dan W Dodson is Associate Professor of Education, School of Education, 
New York University, and Chairman of Research and Field Studies, Center 
for Human Relations Studies, New York University 



democracy and interfaith 

Abraham I. Katsh 
I 

In recent years in parliculai, we have been paying a good 
deal of lip set vice to the concepts of brotheihood and equal¬ 
ity but we have failed actually to apply these doctrines in 
our lelations with other individuals and with national or 
racial groups. These lofty ideals may soon hnd expression 
in the World Bill of Rights drawn up by the United Nations 
Commission on Human Rights, but actually these too will 
be abstractions; they will remain primarily a wish or aim 
of a Utopian character. It is a deplorable fact but nonethe¬ 
less true that neither the world nor its citizenry is as yet 
prepared to do more than hold these doctiines a.s aspira¬ 
tions and ideals to be attained in a more or less distant 
future rather than as practical principles to be incorporated 
into our lives; for schools have neglected to train people to 
translate these objectives into their everyday experiences. 
Liberal education has long been preoccupied with the rep¬ 
etition of the traditional, steieotyped veibalisms that have 
little direct application to present-day problems and events 
and contributes even less to training for better human rela¬ 
tions and more effective living for the morrow. 

The School of Education of New Yoik University has 
made a notable contribution to the solution of the problem 
of education in human relations. During the quarter century 
of its existence, the principles of democracy, particularly in 
its relation to interculture and interfaith, have been basic in 
the philosophy of the School, in its program, and in the life 
of the institution. In the opinion of many, the most signifi¬ 
cant achievement of the School is the conti ibutiou it made 
to an understanding of Jewish and Christian cultures and 
the places of these cultures in the democratic life of the 
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American people To appreciate and evaluate propeily this 
aspect of the work of the New York University School of 
Education, we should pause to examine the state of democ¬ 
racy geneially on both the national and the international 
scenes. It is the vital need for sti engthening the adheience 
to democratic concepts that gave use to the establishment 
of the New York University Jewish Culture Foundation 
and the Chair of Jewish Qiltuie and Education This 
unique educational channel of mtercultural and interfaitli 
activities has wide implications for fosteiing demociacy 
and better human and group relations, not only for a uni¬ 
versity community, but for the broader avenues of Amer¬ 
ican life. The fundamental educational and democratic 
principles underlying the novel appt oach to this pi oblem by 
New Yoik University will be treated m the succeeding 
pages of this article 

II 

It will be well to remember at the outset of this papei 
that people generally do not follow their ideals in unadulter¬ 
ated form They live by stereotypes and pattei ns Llbei al or 
conservative is a label attached to one who follows a com¬ 
plex of beliefs and opinions held by a given group oi social 
set, with elements which frequently defy logic and con¬ 
sistency. Witness, for example, the situation in our own 
Army. Because it spearheaded our fight for democracy, it 
should itself have been a bastion of freedom and tolei aiice 
Instead, it practices various forms of discrimination, re¬ 
flecting the piejudices of civilian life, paiticularly against 
the Negro. The same is true, of course, of many of our 
social and educational institutions. 

Even a cursory glance at the current international scene 
will demonstrate the extent to which the civilized world has 
violated and ignored the fundamental social and spiritual 
values that mankind has evolved over the centuries The 
consequences appear in the grim symbols and warnings of 
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fateful disaster which we see on the postwar international 
panorama There is the atomic bomb dropped on Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki, justified by many on the ground of war ex¬ 
igency. There is Lidice, multiplied many thousandfold by 
the extermination chambers and ciematoiics of Oswiecim, 
Treblinki, and Buchenwald, which snuffed out the lives of 
six million innocents whose sole ci ime was that they were 
born “non-Aryans” and Jews to bool There is the wild, 
fanatical conflict between Moslems and Hindus. Injustice 
and oppression are reflected in a myriad of incidents and 
developments on our political horizon. These are all bar¬ 
ometers of our current civilization. Little wonder then that 
our ingiained faith in the inviolability of the human per¬ 
sonality has been destroyed. The individual, trained in 
middle-class values of attitudes upholding the sanctity of 
the human being, finds himself in a dilemma. It is a crime 
to assault or destroy an individual, but the same action on 
a wholesale scale is condoned. The contradiction exemplifies 
the collapse of our moral system and the need for a reap¬ 
praisal of values. 

What has happened to the basic principles of Judeo- 
Christian ethics we have preached for centuries and which 
supposedly are the foundation of our Western civilization? 
The thin, small voice of the Hebrew prophets and the 
Christian apostles is ignored. The Golden Rule has been 
honored more in the breach than in observance, and human¬ 
ity has again sunk into a moral chaos In the twentieth cen¬ 
tury the ideal of “peace on earth to men of good will” is still 
a far-off Utopian dream. 

However, notwithstanding man’s spiritual backwardness, 
he has made relatively great strides in the field of technoc- 
racy, particularly in the last decade. We have developed 
machines that have catapulted us into an industrial age of 
mass production with a suddenness which has left us little 
opportunity to make a proper spiritual adjustment. The 
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machine, instead of emancipating humanity, has subjected 
millions to economic exploitation, unemployment, and en¬ 
slavement which characterize our present-day industrial 
civilization. It has given millions in industry robots' tasks 
that deprive them of the motivation of creativity, It has 
crushed human souls Respect for personality certainly can¬ 
not thrive in such an atmosphere. 

We have attained considerable scientific knowledge, but 
we have not utilized it for the understanding and improve¬ 
ment of man as a social being nor for the promotion of 
human values but rather to advance transportation, com¬ 
munication, and production. We have developed a material 
civilization, but our spiritual culture did not keep pace. The 
result was a lack of balance and a stunted spiritual growth. 
It was like giving an immature child a sharp knife to play 
with. The material gadgets were employed as weapons for 
a more efficient and wholesale destruction of humanity. We 
have simply created a Frankenstein monstei that was des¬ 
tined to wreak vengeance upon us. President Hutchins of 
the University of Chicago has recently said very pointedly 
and correctly that the split atom will either destroy every 
man on the globe or make him live as long as Methuselah 
The choice is in our hands 

While our astronomers have expanded oui universe, 
other scientists and inventois have conti acted oui little 
globe. The airplane has annihilated space so that there is no 
longer refuge In what a few years ago was a vast ocean. 
Mankind has been brought closer together; yet we have not 
learned to know our neighbors or how to live in peace with 
them. Instead of developing an effective pattern of co-opei- 
ation and harmonious group relations, there is conflict and 
stiife. The moral hiatus between our industrial and moial 
civilizations has brought humanity to an inevitable ciisis 
Either we shall “catch up” in our spiritual culture or wc 
shall perish by the very weapons we ourselves have foiged. 
Either there will be one humanity oi there will be none 
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Yet the atomic bomb is a threat only in a climate of igno¬ 
rance, fear, and mistrust. If it is true, as the preamble to the 
UNESCO constitution states, that “wai begins in the minds 
of men," it is in the minds of men that the defenses of peace 
must be constructed. The ignorance of each other’s ways 
and lives has been a common cause throughout the histoiy 
of mankind of that suspicion and mistiust between the peo¬ 
ples of the world which too often has resulted in war. If this 
pronouncement is coriect, it follows clearly and logically 
that the hard and slow course of education is the proper 
path to pursue There is no alternative in this race of hu¬ 
manity against catastrophe. 


Ill 

What does all this mean in more specific terms ? It implies 
that education is potent enough to modify behavior—which 
is simply another way of saying that human conduct is 
conditioned more by cultui e than by genetics. It is the edu¬ 
cator’s function to inculcate a faith and desire in the indi¬ 
vidual to rise above his natural self. Just as mankind has 
liberated itself fi om the tyranny of nature in the physical 
sphere, so must it fiee itself from the tyianny of its natural 
impulses, selfishness, greed, and lust for power. To do this, 
the educator must make the student more cognizant of him¬ 
self and his higher potentialities; he must train the student 
to think critically, to analyze his reactions and the behavior 
of his group. In sum, he must ti ansform the human animal 
into a human and a social being This lequires a twofold 
process: not only changing an individual’s habits and atti¬ 
tudes but also fostering an environment conducive to the 
exercise of desirable traits and habits. The educator must 
thus play a double role: he must tiain the individual and, at 
the same time, draw up the blueprints and build the founda¬ 
tions of a better society. 
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This task, however, is too vast and too ramified for the 
educatoi to accomplish alone It involves two major prob¬ 
lems . a problem of research and a problem of methodolog’y 
We must acquire reliable scientific data on the forces and 
drives that mold our attitudes and opinions as well as on the 
roots of our likes and dislikes. When we discovei them, we 
shall be in a better position to seelc the remedy If wc had 
spent for social research only a small fraction of the two 
billion doliais expended on the development of the atomic 
bomb, 01 only a minor poi tion of the hundreds of millions 
invested in physical, industrial, oi mechanical reseai ch, we 
should no doubt have been much fiirthei advanced socially 
and internationally than we are at present. 

This brings us to the second problem, the fundamental 
question of the appioach to be used in training for better 
human relations’ whether to employ the traditional or pio- 
gressive method in education The foiiner, concerned pri¬ 
marily with training the intellect, expounds the value of 
literaly oi subject-matter learning, the mastery of the "dis¬ 
tilled wisdom of the ages," and the application of this knowl¬ 
edge to present-day problems Learning is, according to this 
view, a piepaiation for life "The learner’s mind," in the 
words of Professor Samuel P. McCutclien, "is conceived to 
be a deep-freeze vat into which knowledge, information, 
facts and nuggets of wisdom may be stored until the time 
comes, five or twenty yeais later, when the need or oppor¬ 
tunity to use them may arise " The progressive, however, 
urges that education concern itself not primarily with the 
training of the mind but with the development of the entire 
personality for practical and useful living. This type of edu¬ 
cation requires actual experience and participation m vital 
situations on the learner’s level as a means of cultivating 
desirable habits and reactions making foi a i ich social life 

The two points of view are really not in opposition since 
the difference between them is primarily a matter of em- 
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phasis. It is true that there is little carry-ovei from formal 
learning to everyday living, yet both are essentially comple¬ 
mentary. Human action should be guided by sound knowl¬ 
edge; piactice should have a firm theoretical basis. These 
principles, applied to the problem of training in human rela¬ 
tions, indicate the importance of providing foi the teaching 
of vital subject matter as well as enabling the student to 
live in a milieu conducive to cieativc social living, critical 
reflection upon and leaction to current situations and 
development. 

IV 

Ametican educational philosophers must take into account 
the composition of American society. John Dewey has prop¬ 
erly stated that "the individual is a menibei, not of one so¬ 
ciety, but of many societies more or less loosely connected,” 
America is a nation of immigrants originating fiom many 
countries with a variety of cultural backgiounds. Until not 
long ago, these differences remained in the backgi ouncl, for 
Americans were united by theii common faith in the pi in- 
ciples of human brotherhood and equality. With the giowth 
of the nativist movement after the First Woild War, how¬ 
ever, the differences were accentuated, and the question of 
the role and fate of the minority groups in the Atnei ican 
civilization came to the fore. Is it for the common good that 
the minorities should continue their cultural distinctiveness^ 
Does a cultural group have the right to perpetuate its separ¬ 
ate culture, or must it surrender its cultural identity and be 
absorbed by the "majority” group ? 

The answers to these questions have been varied Theie 
have been those who advocated a cultural uniformity as vital 
to the unification of the American people. But factually 
there is no crystallized native American culture. American 
culture is in the making; it is not the culture of any single 
people, not even that of the Anglo-Saxons. The Anglo- 
Saxon, Randolph Bourne explains, was merely an eailier 
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immigrant and his dominance in America is “little more 
than the predominance of pnoiity ” America has deiived its 
cultural strength not from any one ethnic source but from 
the fusion of races and creeds. America is thus a unity in 
diversity, a many in one, a symphony of a variety of cul¬ 
tures, each playing its part to enrich the total effect. Theo¬ 
retically, this should be possible, for the ethnic gioup has 
the same right to cultural as to religious freedom, though 
actually, of course, this is not the case. 

This so-called doctrine of cultural pluralism negates 
Zangwill’s idea of the melting pot, which requires that 
minorities cast their cultures into the great crucible of 
American civilization. The latter hypothesis implies sub¬ 
mergence and extinction of the minority groups rather than 
their preservation—a process that would result m depriv¬ 
ing America of the contribution of a component group. By 
the same token, an ethnic culture must not be i egarded as a 
competitive element in American life but rather as a co-op¬ 
erative force and source of eni ichment and as such should 
be encouraged rather than merely suffered or tolerated 
This philosophy, however, is not to be interpreted to suggest 
a detachment on the part of the minority gioup from the 
currents of American life, for politically, economically, so¬ 
cially, and culturally every member and gioup in the Amer¬ 
ican democracy must share his primary American loyalty 
with all other citizens and groups in all common phases of 
American life. Only in the cultural and religious realm does 
a member of a minority possess a double loyalty, an alle¬ 
giance that is enriching rather than conflicting 

An education based on the principle that variability does 
not imply superiority or inferioiity would bring about a 
ladical departure from the conventional training we now 
provide m our schools. We should have to impress upon our 
students that we are not necessarily superior because vve dif¬ 
fer in practice or outlook Moreover, we should aim to incul- 
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cate sentiments of good will towaicl olhci (icoplc and gioups 
rather than to deiogate theii beliefs, tiaditinn, or observ¬ 
ances, or dispaiage them because they arc “foieign." This 
may not be a simple set of piinciplcs to inlioduce into our 
educational system, but dcmociacy in llic age of the split 
atom can brook no othet. 

V 

For a century, the social concept in dcniocratic education 
has supplanted or at least supplemented the individualistic 
aim. Democratic education has long been elefined not only in 
terms of developing the abilities and molding the character 
of the individual but also as the pioccss of liaining a good 
social being The welfare of the individual and society Is 
now regarded as interdependent, a view that conliasts 
sharply with the earlier philosophy of rugged individualism 
in education. According to the opinions of eailiei educa¬ 
tional leaders, the function of education was to prepare a 
student for a career of rivalry in a competitive woi Id Moi e- 
over, the educator was to accept the world as he found it, 
leaving it to reformers to improve it. The moclein progtes- 
sive educator aspires to build a hettei society and, as pre¬ 
viously pointed out, inspires his students to share in the 
reconstruction and improvement of our social and economic 
systems. 

Though much has been said of these social aims in educa¬ 
tion, little of any concrete nature has been done to imple¬ 
ment them into our educational system. The school milieu 
offers a splendid laboratory for research and expci iinenta- 
tion and for the evolution of techniques to fostei better 
relations among individuals and groups, yet little advantage 
has been taken of this opportunity. Educational institutions 
did practically nothing toward discovering the causes of 
prejudice and intolerance or towaid devising an educational 
program designed to eliminate them. They were moi e con¬ 
cerned with concealing or explaining away their own dis- 
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ciiminatory practices rathei than eradicating them This 
policy set a sinister example for students to emulate 

Our colleges and lower schools generally did precious lit¬ 
tle toward educating their students to appi eciate rather than 
condemn religious or cultural dilifei ences. Schools of educa¬ 
tion should have concerned themselves not only with the 
pedagogic training of teachers but also with qualifying them 
to understand, teach, and promote human i elations in their 
schools; but they did almost nothing about it. Only a small 
minority of scatteied and rare departments of educational 
sociology have seriously concerned themselves with this 
problem and given it the thought and planning it requires 
and merits. Yet to ameliorate the situation, a vital display 
of initiative possessed only by the gifted few is essential. 
Such an individual who ventured to face the problem 
squarely and courageously was Dean Emeritus E. George 
Payne, formerly professor of educational sociology and 
later dean of the faculty of New York University School of 
Education; he was one who not only propounded theories 
but applied them He recogniaed that conditions at New 
York University, a great cosmopolitan institution, with an 
enrollment of more Catholics, Protestants, and Jews than 
any sectarian institution of higher learning in the country, 
were propitious for making it a good testing giound for his 
social doctrines. Pie saw that the campus of this institution 
provided an unequaled opportunity for closing the social 
distance obtaining among students of different cultui al and 
religious backgrounds The adoption of this new course and 
policy marked an important step in tiansforming the Uni¬ 
versity, and particularly its School of Education, into a vital 
human-centered institution rather than one merely fostering 
academic verbalisms The School of Education thus nuclei - 
took not only to prepare its students pi ofessionally but also 
to make of them crusaders and vigilant guaidians of 
democracy. 
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The educational plan outlined by Dean Payne, and ini¬ 
tiated a decade ago, called foi both a cuiiicular and extra¬ 
curricular attack on the problem. A course on the Racial 
Contributions to American Democracy, purporting to dem¬ 
onstrate to the student the important role played by the 
various ethnic groups in our democracy, was introduced into 
the School of Education curriculum. This com se affords the 
student an opportunity to examine the wealth of cultures 
and ideals that nourished our evolving and expanding de¬ 
mocracy. The effectiveness of even one course of this nature 
in reducing prejudice, the companion of ignorance, was 
demonstrated by the writer who compared the degree of 
prejudices of some two thousand students of the University 
generally with two hundred who took the course on Racial 
Contributions to American Democracy and found that the 
racial biases for the latter group were reduced by from 13 
to 75 per cent. ^ These figures attest to the value of the edu¬ 
cational process as a direct remedy for prejudgment. Real 
sound knowledge rather than propaganda will aid in im¬ 
munizing an individual against the virus of racial or group 
hatreds; it is bound to prevent the student fiom falling vic¬ 
tim to the antagonisms in his enviionnient which, once fos¬ 
tered, are so difficult to uproot. 

The department of educational sociology under the ca¬ 
pable chairmanship of Professor Hai vey W. Zorbaugh now 
offers a considerable number of courses in intei cultural edu¬ 
cation. A Center for Human Relations Studies has been es¬ 
tablished at the School of Education which offers specialized 
training in this field Yet the philosophy of interfaith and im 
terculture is not restricted to these departments, it is an 
underlying motif and a guiding principle in the work of the 
institution generally and pervades all depai Iments The 
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classioom, however, is inadequate m itself to achieve the 
purpose of the progiam. What is of equal importance is the 
experience of meeting and living togethei with members of 
othei religious and racial groups, an objective that could be 
attained only through a well-planned extracuri icular pro¬ 
gram which, incidentally, has the additional advantage of 
1 caching a lai ger body of students than the foi mal class¬ 
room, The informal phase of Dean Payne’s plan was 
launched on an interdenominational or interfaith basis that 
served also as a channel for interculUu al activity An Inter- 
faith Council consisting of representatives of the major 
religious denominations was cieated and charged with the 
task of planning, co-ordinating, and conducting a series of 
interfaith activities. Dean Payne’s election to the chaii man- 
ship of the board of directois of two component groups of 
the Interfaith Council, the Christian Association and the 
Jewish Cultme Foundation, was as unique as it was sig¬ 
nificant. 

In line with the plan pioposed by Dean Payne, the Jew¬ 
ish Cultuie Foundation and the Y.MCA. headquarters 
weie located in adjoining offices in one of the Univeisity 
buildings, a floor of which was devoted to interfaith activ- 
ities * A large and spacious social i oom serves as a common 
meeting place for various circles and committees as well as 
a rendezvous foi students in the religious oi ganizalions, 
where they meet and get together infoi mally to smoke, chat, 
and dance. They provided a real opportunity to the students 
of the various denoinmations to become acquainted with 
one another and to live togethei A pattern of activities has 
been developed during the last decade of the existence of the 
Interfaith Council Periodic round-table discussions pro¬ 
vide an opportunity for students to discuss then peisonal 


^Recently the University contiihutcd a separate Iniildnig for Uie three 
relijjioiis gionps in whicli to conduct their activilicb J lie building ‘s known 
as tlic University Religious Center The building also bouses tlie UmveisiLy 
7,.i[}raiy of Judaica and Hcbraica 
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prejudices and aii their leactions to incidents of intolerance 
anddisciimination gleaned from the news ot fi oni everyday 
life. At these gatherings, students aslc many questions on 
the religious doctrines and observances of their neighbors’ 
faiths, and they leceivc illiuninating answers. A series of 
lecture foiums and symposia adclicsscd by prominent clergy 
or laymen of the seveial faiths and attended by huge au¬ 
diences enable the students to observe the common denom¬ 
inator in fundamental religious principles expounded by the 
representatives of the vaiious religious faiths An annual 
mock trial of “Democracy vs Inlolctancc” oi of a kindled 
subject has proved an inlcicsliiig means of di iiniatlzing the 
injustice and consequence of disci iniinalion and piejudice. 
Religion and Life and Brotherhood Week are observed an¬ 
nually with a broad piogiain which takes in olhci student 
organizations at the Univeisity. Recently, a fund-raising 
campaign, undertaken jointly by the Y M C.A, and the 
Jewish Ciiltuie Foundation, netted a considei alile sum for 
overseas relief for Jewish and non-Jewdsh students, but the 
concomitant value of the project, that of bioadeiiing the 
sympathies of the participants, was icgaidcd as tianscend- 
ingby far the financial significance of the piojecl, impoitaiu 
as that was In addition to these pi ejects, social functions 
and trips provide occasions for cultivating bcttci i elations 
and stronger ties among the students of cliffeient leligious 
affiliations 

VI 

The New York University Jewish Cultuie Foundation, 
established m 1937, reinforces the efforts of the Inlcrfaith 
Council and approaches the problem fioin the Jewish view¬ 
point. At the time of its inception theie weie two icpiesen- 
tetive Chilstian organizations at the Washington Sqiiaie 

enter of the University; the Catholic Newman Club and 
t e Protestant YM.C A, The Jewish students, howevei. 
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belonged to a number of independent and unco-ordinated 
students’ groups. There was a chaptei of the Inter-Col¬ 
legiate Menorah Association; another of Avukah, the inter¬ 
collegiate Zionist organization; another of the Emunah, a 
local organization of Orthodox Jewish students; and several 
other groups The Dean and the writer collaborated m 
bringing these Jewish societies together and in inducing 
them to meige their interests and activities in one all-em¬ 
bracing and superseding representative organization, the 
Jewish Culture Foundation. 

Several fundamental principles motivated the establish¬ 
ment of the Jewish Culture Foundation It is generally rec¬ 
ognized that It is as important for the Jewish students to be 
acquainted with and appi eciate their own cultural hei itage 
as it is to know something about the cultuies of others. 
Moi cover, it is essential to establish a diiect and vital source 
of Jewish cultural influence for the benefit of the non- 
Jewish students These aims have found expression in the 
purposes of the Jewish Culture Foundation as outlined in 
its charter by Dean Payne: 

1. To make tlie Jews among our students conscious of their cultural 
background and its impoi tance to America 

2. To provide non-Jews with a background of understanclmg, with 
reference to the vital contubution of Jews to our national and social 
life 

3. To bring about a comity especially between Jews and Gentiles, 
and to curb incipient totahtai iantsm winch cannot exist in our dem¬ 
ocratic country without doing violence to out ideals and to our 
democratic life 

The Jewish Culture Foundation operates as an integral 
unit of the Univei sity and is an intra-univei sity rather than 
an inter-univeisity organization; it is without any outside 
links. It does not subsci ibe to any partisan ideology or dog¬ 
ma, its aim being expressly and puiely educational. The 
foundation initiated the Chair of Hebrew Culture and Edu- 
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cation; it has established the Ijbiaiy of Judaita and He- 
braica; and has been caiiyiny: on an cxti.iciuiicvilai stu¬ 
dent-activities program. 

TheChaii of Hcbicw Cultuic and Education, tlie fust of 
its kind in the counliy, lepicsents llie cuiiiculai phase of 
the foundation's activities and is part <ind [laiccl of the Uni¬ 
versity’s cuiiiciilar ofFcnngs It may Ik* of inteicst to note 
in this connection that the Univcisily foi almost a century, 
from its inception in 1834 to 1922, ofteied couises in Sem¬ 
itics which weic discontinued only because of a lack of 
funds and inteicst. In 1934, on the initiative of the writer, 
a new type of course m modem Hebrew was inliocluced on 
a nonet edit basis in the Division of General Education, the 
extension department of the Univcisity. The demand for 
these courses piomptcd Dean Payne to incoiporatc a broad¬ 
er program of Hebiew studies in the School of Education, 
In order to ensure the establishment ol these courses on a 
permanent basis, fi lends of the Jewish Cultinc Foundation 
in 1944 inaugurated a movement foi an endowment of a 
chair, for which a substantial amount has been i aised. 

Unlike the departments of Semitics existing in many uni¬ 
versities and theological seminaries, this professorship fos¬ 
ters the entire gamut of Hebrew learning and piovides 
instruction in the Hebiew language, in contcnipoiaiy, me¬ 
dieval, and classical Hebi ew and litei atui c, and i elated sub¬ 
jects. The courses are open to the cntii e student body of the 
University, thus affording the non-Jcwisli students in par¬ 
ticular an oppoitunity to become acquainted with the 
Hebrew cultural contribution made before and dm ing the 
Christian era Students in the School of Education of New 
York University are now able to majoi and ininoi in mod¬ 
ern Hebrew or in Hebrew culture, eithei as a inattei of pro- 
essional or merely cultural interest This progi am enables 
students to pursue a course of study leading to the bacca¬ 
laureate, master’s, and doctor’s degrees. Those desiring to 
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teach the Hebrew language and htei ature in the public high 
scliools and colleges of New Yoilc or in other cities which 
offer Hebrew on a pai vvith other languages may prepare to 
do so through the tiaining offered by the Chan of Hebrew 
Cultuie and Education Recently, a nonpedagogic curricu¬ 
lum avas established, which enables students interested in 
any field of community service, such as social work, center 
woik, libiary, oi any other aiea in which a Jewish cultural 
backgiound may be dcsnable, to pui sue a progiain of Jew¬ 
ish studies at the Univcisity. This program is designed to 
piovide a foundation of Jewish knowledge for non-Jewish 
students piepanng for occupations or activities that would 
bring them into contact with Jews or Jewish life Students 
at New Yoi k Umvei sity other than in the School of Educa¬ 
tion may cm oil in these com scs on an elective basis The cur¬ 
ricula provided by the Chan cover a fotu-yeai cycle The 
courses offered cluriiig the curicnt academic yeai are: Ele¬ 
mental y Hebiew, Intei mediate Hebrew, intensive course 
in Oral and Wiitten Hebrew, The Five Megilloth, the 
Prophets, Contemporary Hebrew Litei ature, Plebrew Lit- 
eratuie of the Middle Ages, Cultuial Conti ibutions of the 
Jewish People, Jewish Customs and TiacUtions, Modern 
Palestine, American Jewish Histoiy, Liteiatuie of the An¬ 
cient Near East, The Old Testament m the Light of Mod¬ 
ern Archaeology, The Amei ican Jewish Community, and 
Jewish School Movements. 

A numbei of colleges and universities of Inghei learning 
have followed the example set by New York Umvei sity and 
iiitioduced courses m modern Plebrew ® The School of 
Education of New Yoik University, howcvei, is the only 
teacher-traimng institution in the counLiy that has inau¬ 
gurated a cuiiicuhmi of such wide scope This piogiam im¬ 
plies lecognition on the pait of the Umvei sity oC the value 


^ Sec A I Katsli, "The Teaching of Hebrew la Amcntan Universities.^ 
The Modcfu Language J-ountai, XXX, No 8 (December 1946) 
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of Jewish learning in tiaining heller citizens foi the geH' 
eral and Jewish conimunily, and afloids Jews as well as non- 
Jews, those vocationally inleicsicd and those with a non- 
professional interest, an ac<|u.unlan(e with the philosoph¬ 
ical trends and problems of Jewish life. The Univeisity is 
helping the Jewish community in that it irains hcttci Jew¬ 
ish teachers and administiutoi s as well as a moie enlight¬ 
ened Jewish laity Since the Ilcbiew cuiiiculnm sliesses 
modern Hebrew, it is attached to the dcpai tment of for¬ 
eign languages and Iiteralincs headed by Professor Henri 
C. Olinger. The present wijlci, the occupant of the pio- 
fessorship and diiector of the Hcbiew-cuUurc cuiiiculnm, 
IS assisted by several tcachci.s, among them Di. David 
Rudavsky, a noted Jewish educator, and Di. Theodore 
Gastei, professor of comparative religion at Diopsic Col¬ 
lege for Hebrew and cognate leamiiig. Recently, the Sidney 
Matz Graduate Teaching Fcnow.sliii) was cfilablislicd for a 
Student preparing for his doctorate. 

This aspect of the work of the New York University 
Jewish Cultuie Foundation is in keeping with the piinciple 
that knowledge is a positive means of cultivating better 
group relations. To the Jewish student, an acquaintance 
with his cultuie is essential • it will give him a sense of no- 
blesse obhge and a pride in his hci itage i ather than a feeling 
of shame or inferioiity or frustration which so frequently 
characterizes the members of a sclf-consciotus niinoi ity The 
non-Jewish student will develop an appiccialion of the Jew¬ 
ish cultural contiibution that will instill in him a better 
understanding and a greater respect foi Judaism and the 
Jew. Of interest in this connection is an excei pt from a let¬ 
ter recently received by the writer fioin a student in his 
course on Cultural Contributions of the Jewish People, a 
young lady who was the president of the campus Y IVl C A, 

of one of the largest univeisities in the country This is the 
excerpt; 
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Before learning some o£ the facts presented in your class, I had a 
peculiar idea that Christianity sprang out of nowhere I only wish 
that moie Christians would endeavor to learn more of the history of 
then own religion Perhaps if they did this, the woild would have 
won part of the struggle towaids lUiiveisal peace, an Lindci standing 
of biotherhood, and a new attitude toward all peoples, regardless of 
the origin. If more Christians knew tliat witliout Judaism tlie rise of 
Clinstianily would not have been possible, they might view the Jew 
differently 

I feel that basically we all believe in the same things, the difterences 
are only in the procedure lathei than m the ethical precepts Since 
I have learned these things about the peoples who lived m the early 
days of ethical monotheism, I have acquired a stronger desire to learn 
as much as I can not only about my own leligion, but also to make an 
effort to try to substantiate my Icnowledge with an undeistanding of 
my fellow man’s beliefs Tins thnst for knowledge is definitely a result 
of the things I have learned these past months 

The Libraiy of Judaica and Hebraica founded by the 
Foundation is to the Chau what a laboratory is to the 
science classioom, The late Dr. Mitchell M. Kaplan^ scholar 
and bibliophile, presented some foui thousand volumes of 
manuscripts, incunabula, and other raie as well as current 
editions to the libraiy A substantial collection dealing with 
Kebiew education was donated by Mi William Rosenthal 
in honor of his father and known as the Solomon Rosenthal 
Collection of Hebraica The University gave to the libiaiy 
part of its Paul LaGarde (1827-1891) Collection Othei 
collections have been contiibutecl by various oi gani;?ations 
and friends of the foundation The library js constantly 
used by many students m pi epai ing classroom assignments 
or teim papeis and theses and research assignments on 
Jewish subjects. 

Vanous depaitments ni the Univcisity anange for 
classes to visit or biowse in the hbiaiy The libraiy is not 
only an instrument of lescaich and learning, but it has also 
become an impressive symbol of the place of Hebrew culture 
in the scholastic woild 
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Ill addition to its foimal educational work, the foundation 
sponsors a wide pi ograin of student activities, including the 
frcshnran i eception, which serves as a means of inti oducing 
the incoming students to the program of the foundation. 
The legulai forums, one for the day session and one for the 
evening groups, are conducted weekly. These are arranged 
ill a series of units designed to give the students a general 
picture of the basic movements and tendencies in Jewish life 
and problems or subjects dealing with religion, Palestine, 
Jewish histoiy, hteratuie, oi philosophy. The Jewish fes¬ 
tivals aie observed as social and cultural functions. The 
Passover model Seder has become a particularly popular 
event, alti acting both Jews and Gentiles on the campus and 
serving as a source of enlightenment on the significance of 
the Hebrew Festival of Fieedom. 

The foundation, to pi eserve its educational charactei, is 
governed by a board of directors consisting of leading Jew¬ 
ish and non-Jewish faculty members It is supported by a 
board of sponsois, which includes a number of outstanding 
Jewish community leadeis. The executive diiector, himself 
a full-time membei of the faculty, serves as an important 
liaison with the University. Membership in the foundation 
IS on a nonsectarian basis and cairies with it the privilege 
of active participation in one of the following circles of the 
foundation: the cultuial, social, interfaith, Zionist, Hebrew, 
dramatics, dancing, and choi al groups and the evening-ses¬ 
sion organization of the Graduate Society. Members receive 
a copy of the Menorah Journal, a splendid Anglo-Jewish 
collegiate liteiary publication 

The success of the interfaith and intercultural programs 
at the Univeisity is due to the farsightedness of Chancellor 
Harry Woodbuin Chase and the University admiiiistiation 
who saw the splendid educational possibilities and gave the 
encouiagement and assistance to develop the programs. The 
work of the Jewish Culture Foundation is enhanced by the 
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interest, enthusiasm, sympathetic understanding, and devo¬ 
tion of Dean Ernest 0. Melby of the School of Education, 
a prominent leader in the movement foi demociacy in edu¬ 
cation Dean Melby has been highly instrumental in expand¬ 
ing the curricular offerings of the Chair of Hebiew Culture 
and Education and he has given unstintingly of his help to 
secure its permanency. The invaluable aid of Dean Thomas 
C Pollock of Washington Square College of Arts and 
Science, who combines in his person the presidency of the 
New York University Chi istian Association with member¬ 
ship on the board of directors of the Jewish Culture 
Foundation, has contributed enormously to the advance¬ 
ment of the foundation’s program. 

In the ten years of its existence the interfaith and inter- 
cultural programs have strengthened the unique activities 
of the Jewish Cultuie Foundation and have pioved their 
great educational value The project represents a faith that 
has been amply justified in the power of education to elim¬ 
inate prejudice, group tensions, and conflicts and promote 
true democracy and bettei human relations as a solution to 
the world’s most pressing pioblems in the piesent stage of 
human development. 


Abraham I Kafsh, is Profe<)Sor of Education, School of Fducatioii, New 
York University, and Executive Cliairmaii, New Yoik Univciaity Jewish 
Culture Foundation 




THE STUDENT-ACTIVITIES PROGRAM: TRAINING 
FOR DEMOCRATIC LIVING 

J«sse J. Dossiek 

The contribution of an educational institution such as the 
School of Education of New ,Yoik University is conditioned 
as much by its extracuri iculai piogtani of activities as it is 
by its cuiricular studies. We will find, thciefoie, in the pio- 
gram and accomplishment of the student activities the leal 
key to the deinociatic significance of the institution It is 
really in the extract!iricular progiam of the students that 
one can discover whether the institution is living up to its 
professed demociatic ideals and piactices. 

It is in this respect that the student-activities program 
which I am describing is unique. The program is organized, 
financed, operated, and controlled entirely by the students 
themselves. This is genuine democracy. Moreover, dining 
the twenty-five years the administration and faculty have 
nevei had reason to be disturbed or dissatisfied with the pol¬ 
icies and practices of the students The students have, there¬ 
fore, learned in this democratic atmospheie the type of 
leadei ship essential in a democracy They have by their dem¬ 
ocratic practices and freedom of action made a significant 
contribution through the school to democratic citizenship 

In this article I shall present a few of the developments 
of the student-01 ganizalion program in the over-all teacher- 
training setting, emphasizing its physical structure, social- 
recieational and professional activities, outcomes, and the 
philosophy underlying the program 

^ The student-activities piogram of the School of Educa¬ 
tion of New .Yoilc University has giown from an organ¬ 
izational meeting of a small group of faculty and selected 
students held on January 20, 1930, to a size sufficient to 
provide for the varied social, educational, and pi ofessional 
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needs of more than thirty-five hundi ed full-time undergrad¬ 
uate students 

I have just completed sixteen yeai s of association with 
this program, first as a student and then m the position of 
its executive secietaiy My peisonal belief is that the stu¬ 
dent-activities piogiam of this particular division is one of 
the best to be found in any institution of highei learning 
This sentiment is undoubtedly inspiied partly by loyalty, 
but it is also a deep conviction based upon such evidence as 
is hei c 1 eviewed. 

The student-activities program, while sponsoied by the 
School of Education, is controlled by the students them¬ 
selves through a constitution of its own making and an 
elected student council. 

Accoi ding to the student constitution, the Student Coun¬ 
cil shall be a co-ordmating agency whose pui pose shall be to 
co-operate in the promotion and integiation of the student 
activities of the School of Education for the best inteiests 
of all The membership of the council is made up of 
two representatives, almost always the piesiclcnt and vice- 
president, of each of the fouitecn dcpaitmcntal organiza¬ 
tions that leprescnt the aieas of specialization in which 
students major Ait Education Society, Business Students 
Foium, Dramatic Ait Club, Elementaly Education Club, 
Home Economics Club, Industrial Arts Club, Men’s Phy¬ 
sical Education Oi ganization. Music Education Club, 
Nurses Club, Occupational Theiapy Club, Secondary Edu¬ 
cation Club, Social Studies Club, Social Work Club, Wom¬ 
en’s Physical Education Organization, and the foui classes 
fieshman, sophomore, junioi, and senior Eveiy full-time 
tindergi aduate student automatically becomes a voting 
member of the particulai departmental club that lepiesents 
his field of specialization. 

The extent of his pai ticipation in the club’s activities is 
of his own choosing It can be as extensive or as limited as 
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he wishes In addition to membeiship in his departmental 
club, he also is eligible to participate in the voting and activ¬ 
ities of his class. Eveiy student, therefore, is represented 
on the Student Council through the presidents of his club 
and class. The nonvoting members of the council consist of 
two lepresentatives from the special-interest or hobby 
groups, sei vice groups, and the school publications, such as 
Arts and Crafts Club, Ameiicaii Women’s Voluntary 
Seivices Group, Budge Club, Cultural Woikshop, Educa¬ 
tion Playhouse, English Club, James Weldon Johnson So¬ 
ciety, League of Women Voters, Men’s Glee Club, Motion 
Pictuie Club, Photography Club, Science Club, Social 
Dance Club, nationality cultural groups, the yearbook. Edu¬ 
cation Violet j the literary publication, Lines and Letters, 
and the school ne^vspaper of eight pages, the Education Sun 
It is interesting to note that the Education Sun is an out¬ 
growth of a mimeographed paper called The Physical Edu¬ 
cation Sun which made its debut on October 6, 1930, in two 
sheets as the first in the country to deal exclusively with 
physical-education news By the end of the school year it 
had giown to five pages and its scope had widened to include 
news of othei departments Membership and paiticipa- 
tion in the activities of the special-interest clubs and service 
oiganizatioiis are open to anybody m the School None of 
these organizations can be lestnctive or limited in size. 

The School of Education has neither social fraternities 
noi soroi ities, although our students are eligible for mem- 
beiship, if invited, in those societies on the approved list in 
other colleges of New York University 

The School of Education does recognize, however, the 
honoiary and professional fraternities and sororities whose 
New York Univeisity chapteis have contiibuted much to 
the growth of the School of Education, These are Delta Pi 
Epsilon, Kappa Delta Pi. Kappa Phi Kappa, Pi Lambda 
Theta, Pht Delta Kappa, Pi Omega Pi, Sigma Epsilon, 
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Sinfonia, and Alpha Kappa Delta The co-operation of these 
societies has taken many foi ms, such as contributions to the 
Student Loan Fund, the establishment of scholarships and 
research funds, the publishing' of professional publications, 
the betterment of alumni relations, and leadership in our 
school systems and neighboi ing communities. 

In the beginning of the foi mation of the program it was 
the graduate student members of these societies who saw 
more clearly the possibilities of a self-governing student 
body and the need for an organization to integrate the 
glowing student activities in the School of Education, They 
did most of the early planning but always with the idea in 
mind that the undergraduates would assume eventually the 
leadership that the council needs. In the fust few years of 
the program these societies were a part of the Student 
Council, but they withdrew as the program expanded and 
as they recognized that their interests weie primarily pro- . 
fessional. 

The meetings of the Student Council are held monthly, 
or whenever circumstances demand legislative, judicial, or 
executive action by that body. The meetings usually last 
several hours, and members of the faculty and student body 
at large are welcome to attend and participate in the discus¬ 
sion At each of these meetings a piinted treasurer’s report 
of expenses and income as viewed against the total bud¬ 
get is circulated among the membership for review and 
acceptance. 

The funds for the maintenance of the student-activities 
program are collected by the bui sar’s office in the form of a 
student-activities fee (nonathlelic) of four dollars per term 
which is paid by all full-time students registered for ten 
points or more The University Council upon the lecom- 
mendation of the administration authorized this chaige, 
recognizing that the activities piogram is an essential and 
integi al pai t of a prospective teacher’s training Despite the 
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seveial increases in tuition fee, registration and laboratory 
fees and graduation fee i ates decreed hy the University, the 
administration did not increase the student-activities fee 
dining the liistoiy of its progiam, acting consistently with 
its belief that this was a matter of student coiiLi ol The Stu¬ 
dent Council assumes responsibility for the apportioning of 
the inconoe of nioi e than tlin ty thousand dollai s a yeai and 
supetvises the expenditure of this money While the acl- 
ministiation reseives the right to give final approval of the 
student budget, Dean Ralph E Pickett, ex-officio inembei o£ 
the Executive Committee, has nevei rejected nor questioned 
any constitutionally i econimended disbnisement of the stu¬ 
dents. The budget includes such items as pcisonnel, building 
maintenance, school-wide social and piofcssional affairs 
class and club budgets, and student-publication costs. 

The council reseives to itself the right to elect annually 
one paid officer, an executive secrelaiy, the liaison between 
faculty and students, who by the nature of his woi k finds 
himself pet forming some of the duties of a directoi of stu¬ 
dent activities, of a dean of men or women, or of faculty 
membeis assigned to personnel and guidance advisement 
The ivork of the council is can led on by means of student 
committees, in which membership is open to all students 
Each committee has definite responsibilities, meets seveial 
times during the month, and makes its repoits and recom¬ 
mendations to the council, which approves oi rejects the 
recommendations of the committee aftei consideration 
Some of the peimaneiil committees aie the Executive 
Committee, which is made up of the five officei s of the coun¬ 
cil, the piesident, vice-president, secietary, treasure!, and 
executive secretary) the Budget Committee, which lecom- 
inends appiopriations foi the various student functions, 
the Blouse Committee, which maintains, fiirnislies, and 
supei vises the Students Building as dnecled by the Stndenl 
Council, the Elections Committee, which conducts the elec- 
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tions under procedures approved by the Student Council, 
the Educational and Assembly Programs Committees, 
which aie authorized by the council to assist iii the arrange¬ 
ments for assemblies, conferences, exhibitions, and suiveys; 
the Social Committee, which conducts the school-wide 
dances and social activities, the Publications Committee, 
which 1 ecommends to the council policies for conducting all 
student publications; a Membership and Credentials Com¬ 
mittee, which investigates the qualifications of organiza¬ 
tions applying for membership on the council or recognition 
by the School, an Arch Award Committee which singles 
out annually for service honors to receive the Arch Award 
key the outstanding student leaders (no more than six) 
who have contributed most in service and leadership to the 
pi ogram During the war the Student Council created a Vic¬ 
tory Committee to promote and foster activities concerned 
with the successful prosecution of the war and a National 
Welfare Committee whose pui pose is to sponsor and admin¬ 
ister drives for funds or othei types of aid for organizations 
like the Red Cross 

The president of the Student Council appoints the chair¬ 
men and nucleus membership of these permanent and any 
existing temporary committees (with the exception of the 
Arch Award Committee, which is made up of past lecip- 
ients of the awaid) and then extends invitations to the 
entire student body to become members of any of the com¬ 
mittees in which they are particularly interested. 

The most heartening and significant evidence of the value 
of the progiam to students personally and professionally is 
presented annually at the reunion dinner of the Arch Awaid 
recipients. The Arch Awaid is bestowed by the Student 
Council through a quantitative and qualitative scale of “out¬ 
standing service and leadei ship in student activities ” 
Although established, controlled, and administered by the 
elected student repi esentatives, it is the highest official 
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award made at the comniencenieiU exercises to School of 
Education graduates At the annual Aich A waul dinners, 
when foiiner recipients letuin to honoi the most recent 
recipients of the award and the newly elected Student Coun¬ 
cil members, the spontaneous testimonials of the contiibu- 
tions made possible by the sludent-oiganization piogram 
justify the faith that made it possible. 

The activities of the School at laige arc can led on by the 
individual oiganizations thiough their icspective piograms 
and cltibiooms. 

One of the conti ibutmg factors to success, 1 believe, is the 
constant diive to widen the base of active paiticipation in 
the progiam itself in the belief that that is one of the best 
means of achieving the goals of the piogram. A good start 
in this diiection is to be touncl in the numei ons oflices of the 
twenty-five organizations plus the club and council commit¬ 
tees and the membership of the sei vice oi gaiiizalions of the 
School. 

The social-recreational needs of the students find fi ce out¬ 
let tluoiigh membership in a depai tmental oi ganization with 
clubroom atmosphere, its several seasonal parties, biweekly 
meetings with refreshments, theatei parties, Camp Sebago 
outings, picnics, excursions, bowling, skating, bicycling par¬ 
ties, dinners, class dances and proms, hobby-gioup activ¬ 
ities, all-school social events such as the infoi mal spring and 
fall hotel dances, the formal Christmas Snow Ball, the 
Monte Carlo carnivals, boat rides, concerts, varsity music¬ 
als, dramatic productions, assembly programs, jam sessions, 
cut-rate tickets and radio passes, and the game-room offer¬ 
ings of ping-pong, biidge, chess, checkers, informal sing¬ 
ing, motion-picture programs, recordings, “drop-in dances,” 
biowsing-room library facilities, social lounges, entertain- 
ing lectuies, cleinonsti ations and exhibits The attainment 
of a liappy balance to the above thiough educational and 
professional activities has been realized thiough the phn- 
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mng, initiating and promoting, and cairying out of such 
piogiams as this sampling sponsored by the individual 
clubs the Art Club exhibit of student work, its participation 
in the Eastei n Ai ts Association Confet ence, demonstrations 
of painting, talks from commercial artists, the School per- 
f01 inances of the dramatic-ai t majors as part of then lab¬ 
oratory work, the group work of the Elementary Education 
Club girls and their participation in the activities of the 
Association of Childhood Eclucation; the Home Economics 
Club’s fashion show, Foundeis’ Day dinner, use of the Stu¬ 
dents Building as a laboi atory in furnishing, interior dec¬ 
orating, managing; the Industrial Arts Club’s exhibits of 
work from the shops of high schools, fiom oui own college, 
and of manufacture! s’ mateiials and the club’s Christinas 
woik for the community in distiibuting annually repaired 
toys to neighboihood organizations, the Men’s Physical Ed¬ 
ucation Organization’s Sports Night, the Women’s Physi¬ 
cal Education Organization’s Play Day; the annual intei cul¬ 
tural program of the Nui ses Club with proceeds going to the 
Helen C Manzer Scholarship Fund, the Occupational Ther¬ 
apy Club’s work in community settlements and institutions: 
the Photography Club’s and the Science Club’s exhibits of 
student work and demonstrations, the Social Work Club’s 
seminars, field trips, and talks from leadeis of the various 
social agencies, the Social Studies Club’s foiums, debates, 
and Workshop in Democracy, and the Music Club’s Christ¬ 
mas and spring concerts 

The school at large, through its Student Council and com¬ 
mittees, has sponsored an annual High School Leaders Con¬ 
ference since March 1934, the purpose of which is to gather 
presidents and other leaders of high-school student councils 
and clubs from sixty odd schools in the Gieatei New York 
aiea to study studcnt-govei nment problems and practical 
phases of clubwoik foi the purpose of benefiting mutually 
from the exchange of experiences, ideas, and piogiams 
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These coiifeiences have been giatifyingly successful as at¬ 
tested by the numbers of schools and students attending and 
oui after-con espondence with them, A similar Conference 
foi College Leaders got its stait in Maich 1941. 

Two Intel national Student Confei ences on Crime Pre¬ 
vention were held in the lattci part of 1936 and 1937 Out¬ 
standing citizens in the fields of crime prevention, educa¬ 
tion, and law participated. These included government offi¬ 
cials, social workers, representatives fiom parent-teacher 
associatioiis, law-enforcement agencies, and student groups 
to discuss ways and means of eliminating crime and delin¬ 
quency and to answer the criticism that the ci ime wave of 
the mid-thirties could be attiibuted to the failuie of the 
schools. 

The student body extended its support of professional 
activities through attendance and participation on panels of 
the annual Junior High School Conference, the Eastern 
States Association of Teacher Colleges, the Modem Lan¬ 
guage Conference, the numerous special, topical, or timely 
conferences sponsored by the admlnistiation of our School 
of Education, and finally thiough annual cultural piesenta- 
tions of varying titles such as Pageant of American Culture 
and Cultural Mosaics 

The student government with its accompanying ma¬ 
chinery needed to carry out all of these programs and many 
more to piovide the students with the experiences of partic¬ 
ipation for pui poseful living in a school democracy Addi¬ 
tional civic experience was derived from student exchange 
on problem of student government brought on through ef¬ 
forts to effect constitutional changes, change in election 
procedure, and experimenting with a new type of student 
representation such as the new class-board setup. 

Some of the most rewarding expeiiences of our student 
leaders arose out of conflict and dispute within the Student 
Council, clubs, classes, and committees 
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Newspaper editorial opinion at various times attacking 
council action which it considered lethargic, inept, or incor¬ 
rect has often served to stimulate student leaction On one 
or two occasions the Publications Committee of the Student 
Council has called the various publications to task, and in 
one instance suspended the managing board of the Educa¬ 
tion Sun and operated the paper Club suspensions or bud¬ 
get suspensions on seveial occasions have bt ought in their 
wake much healthy contioversy, as have clashes on various 
types of programs, letters to the editor, and activities of 
political groups like the American Students Union 

University-wide issues, such as a call for de-emphasis of 
big-time football and the adoption of a more extensive in- 
tramuial program, have claimed the full attention of the 
students, as have such issues as the ovei ci owded conditions 
of the librai ies, elevators, bookstore, and cafeteria, or a call 
to bicak off relations with athletic teams of colleges that 
had displayed disci iminatory tactics against members of 
ours. 

Out of these common experiences have come growth, un¬ 
derstanding, and maturity, and they have piovided the 
material training gi ound for leadership. 

These experiences were not confined, however, to school 
matters alone, for the student body was not asleep to the 
vital issues confronting them as citizens of our nation, state, 
and city as well as citizens of the school. They took stands 
on the loyalty-oath bills and supported the faculty in its op¬ 
position to the bills They denounced the Hearst pi ess at the 
same time as Chailes Beard uttered his now famous and 
oft-quoted statement concerning that publisher. Th^y dis¬ 
cussed the plight of youth in the ciisis of the mid-thiities, 
discussed antiwar mcasuies, attacked icpressive methods 
against academic fieedom piacticcd in some other institu¬ 
tions of higher learning, and supported federal aid for 
education. The Student Council petitioned the American 
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Olympic Commission to boycott the Olympic games being 
scheduled in Berlin in 1936 and in ged that the games be held 
instead in some country where discrimination was not prac¬ 
ticed. 

They staged peace rallies with the support of the Chan¬ 
cellor and the deans on the Square. As the crisis deepened, 
however, and the outbreak of wai came in 1941, the School 
gave its full support to the war effort and maintained a fair¬ 
ly high standard of achievement despite the fact that enroll¬ 
ment was cut in half with the men students constituting only 
about 20 per cent of their former numbers 
Dui ing the war years, in the words of Dean Payne, stu¬ 
dents and faculty faced a double task, “the winning of the 
war and the solution of postwar problems in the interest of 
a world of peace, human welfare, and brotherhood.” The 
Student Council, with the aid of the clubs, vai ious commit¬ 
tees, and our chapter of the American Women’s Voluntary 
Services, sponsored war-bond rallies. Red Ctoss diives, 
book campaigns, blood-bank quotas, volunteer services, con¬ 
servation drives, dances, parties, and entertainment for 
servicemen, postwar reconsti uction seminars, and a host of 
other activities geared to help the war effort and morale. 

Some time before the outbreak of war a sutvey of several 
hundred college and university student-activities piograms 
was made by one of our committees through a questionnaire 
and examination of the respective college-student hand¬ 
books which revealed that our program could claim a num¬ 
ber of superior attributes. 

For example, our students have enjoyed complete auton¬ 
omy in the control of their student life, and as a result the 
internal organization and operation of student government 
is wholly democratic. This cannot be said of a surpi isingly 
large number of other college programs Mi. William G. 
Averitt, education editor of the New York Herald Tribune 
in March 1948, recognized this when he listed in one of his 
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Sunday featuie stories “a staunch belief in campus democ¬ 
racy” as one of the new factors and new emphases emerging 
in the postwar tradition. 

The explanation for the earlier prevailing attitude would 
seem to be in the apathetic oi rigid contiol wielded by the 
faculty and deans of these institutions in theii administra¬ 
tion of student life and government. Professor Fretwell 
would seem to concur in this conclusion when he states in 
his Foreword to a handbook on campus activities, published 
several years ago, that “the college as an institution often 
failed to develop a const! uctive policy itself for the guidance 
of student life, or to aid students in developing such a pol¬ 
icy. Fi equently, there was indifference or inhibition rather 
than institutional leadership in developing a constructive 
policy.” 

This charge could not be made against the administration 
of the School of Education. It is evident, for example, that 
Dean Payne had given serious thought concerning the ex¬ 
isting administrative policy with respect to student life, for 
he had already anticipated Professor Fretwell's conclusion 
when he stated in one of his first reports to the Chancellor: 
“It is a strange fact in the history of education that educa¬ 
tors have assumed that youth could become effective and 
enthusiastic citizens m a democracy by learning the history 
of our democratic past without the opportunity of actively 
participating m the social life as a part of learning. They 
have experimented with the various forms of student gov¬ 
ernment but these efforts, for the most pai t, have been in¬ 
adequate and futile Usually after an experimental period 
and after the enthusiasm has lagged, the effort has been dis¬ 
continued with no permanent influence upon educational 
practice. The reason for the failure of their experimental 
efforts IS obvious. They have been artificial attempts to im¬ 
pose their adult concepts and practices upon youth, and 
youth would have nothing to do with their unreality ” 
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The Sluvey of student activities at other institutions of 
higher learning, mentioned earhei, bi ought home shaiply 
the fact that the physical oiganization of our piogram was 
singular in the sense that no other college was similar to 
ours in physical structiiie and pattern. This lattei indicates 
nothing othei than the peculiarity of otii setup found its 
origin in the School's own internal physical make-up with 
its emphasis on departmental lines and that it then devel¬ 
oped histotically fiom this base thiough accumulated ex¬ 
periences. 

As is not uncommon, most of the student activities are 
centralized in a student building. 

Cramped quarteis have frustiated the University’s per¬ 
sonnel ioi the past two decades because of the many diffi¬ 
culties that confront us in acqiiiiing additional building 
space at Wasbington Squaie, and yet Dean Withcis, de- 
tei mined to encourage the giowlh of Ihc progiam, turned 
over to the students for then use, and put undei their man¬ 
agement, five floois of the six in this little i ed-bi ick building 
facing the Square on the east. 

Another outcome of the survey mentioned cai Her was the 
revelation that no othei students’ union budding of the col¬ 
leges questioned had been entrusted to the students for then 
co-opeiative management and operated with so few uiles 

James R. Bash pointed out in a recent issue of School and 
Society that one of the fimclions of the aveiage college 
union is to provide the student with a place foi wholesome 
lelaxation and recreation. ‘ 

Our Students Building meets this function, sei ving as a 
social and recreational centei for School of Education stu¬ 
dents who are almost all commuters from within the nieti o- 
politan area At the same time, the functions and values of 


' James R Bash, "The Funclion of 
LXVI (August 16, 1947), 121 


the College Union," Sc/wal and Society, 
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the piogiatn itself as lecognized by the administi ation, fac¬ 
ulty, and students encompass a broadet scope. 

It would seem that much of the success of the student- 
activities program has come about through the formulation 
of this philosophy of what should constitute the purpose and 
outcomes of the program evolved over the yeais thiough 
the joint elToi ts of the administration, faculty, and students 

Chancellor Chase set one of the keynotes when he stated 
that “wheie the college classroom may fail, student activ¬ 
ities will help in the adapting of our students to the contem¬ 
porary life demanded by modem conditions of democracy.” 

Dean John W. Witheis believed that the “student activity 
pi ogi am could be a huge social laboratory of a most stim¬ 
ulating and inspii mg sort from the standpoint of the stu¬ 
dent as a future educator and the interesting problems 
which he must endeavoi to solve.” 

Dean Milton Loomis’ desire to encourage pai ticipation in 
student activities led him to state: “It is our firm belief that 
scholastic success is not hindered but aided by reasonable 
and intelligent participation in the student activity pro¬ 
gram.” 

Dean Ralph E. Pickett remarked in an article that ap¬ 
peared in one of the student publications scveial yeais ago' 
“Our program of student activities has justified the faith 
with which students, faculty, and administration embarked 
upon that piogram It is small wonder that this is so. A 
preparation for handling student activity piogiams in pub¬ 
lic and private schools is an essential portion of the training 
which our own student teachers aie supposed to receive. 
What more natural then, than to include in that training an 
oppoi tunity for firsthand participation in all phases of their 
own student activities program within the School of Educa¬ 
tion? We are proud at the way our students have assumed 
lesponsibihties for their own program Oui students can 
well be proud of the results that they have attained.” 
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Dean Payne on another occasion observed that the stu¬ 
dent-activities program could provide oppoi tunities “for 
closing the social distance existing among student groups 
of diffeient cultuial and religions backgrounds and to de¬ 
velop capacity in students for eftective leadei ship foi work 
in the various communities to which they will go to cai ry on 
their life’s activities as graduates of our institution.’’ 

To implement this belief, Dean Payne as chairman of the 
boards of directois of both the Christian Association and 
the Jewish Culture Foundation brought about the ci eation 
of an Interfaith Council on the campus made up of the two 
aforementioned groups and the Newman Club The inter¬ 
faith forums and programs of the council have enlightened 
large numbers of our student body of the contributions and 
customs peculiar to each of the religions. 

Dr Julius Yourman, my predecessor, the first executive 
secietary of the Student Council, lecognized as a general 
principle that "the student activity progiam in a teacher¬ 
training institution should supplement the course insti ac¬ 
tion so as to prepare teachers for the responsibilities of ad¬ 
visement in student activities in the schools in which they 
are to teach.’’ An editorial in the Education Sun of Octobei 
28,1933, expressed this principle in more detail: “The pi o- 
fessional education of the prospective teacher, to be effect¬ 
ive, must lead to the ability to counsel in student activities— 
to plan mth pupils, to enjoy with them special-interest ac¬ 
tivities, to develop in them initiative, and to encourage in 
them self-direction and co-operation These abilities re¬ 
quired of a good faculty adviser, are the essentials of good 
teaching By participation in college student activities the 
prospective teacher can improve her or his ability as a stu¬ 
dent-organization counselor, as a teacher and, incidentally, 
have an advantage when she applies for a position, 
Consciousness of the need of purpose and benefits to be 
derived from participation in a student-activities progiam 
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can be found in an editorial opinion of the Education Sim 
as early as the October 7, 1932, issue, when the editor in¬ 
dicated that the aim of the paper should be to “help in ad¬ 
vancing the idea of the founders of the Univeisity ‘to assist 
in giving honorable direction to the destinies of the city and 
nation’ ”, and the following week when there was added, 
“Furthermore, one of the most important benefits derived 
from participating in exti a-curncular activities is the devel¬ 
opment of initiative and a sense of responsibility which de¬ 
velops from working in a group.” 

Gleanings from other editorials, student opinion, and fac¬ 
ulty statements produce the following compilation which 
cannot hope to be complete and final. 

The student-activities program helps orient fieshmen to 
college life, foster a spirit of camaiadeiie at the Square, 
provide the soil for natural social growth, promote friendly 
and professional relationships between faculty and students 
and provide means of exchanging ideas and viewpoints, ex¬ 
pand the possibilities of a full pei sonal life and develop well- 
integrated personalities, provide uniivaled opportunities for 
the development of varied creative talents of a nonacademic 
kind yet related to intellect, character, and leadership, and 
learn democracy by living it tin ough participating purpose¬ 
fully and responsibly in democratic student government. 

Realization of all these outcomes for each and every stu¬ 
dent is, of course, an impossible achievement, but I believe 
that the progiam offers enough of the right kinds of ex¬ 
pel lences for a sufficient number to wairant regarding it as 
successful. 

Recognition that no small part of this success can be at¬ 
tributed to the role of the administration can be found in 
the expression of approval voiced by the managing board 
of the Education Sun on May 8, 1940, on the appointment 
of E George Payne to the post of Dean of the School of 
Education, for “he has succeeded admirably in fosteiing a 
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closer relationship and better iindeistanding between Llie 
faculty and students .... His insight and attitude towaids 
the pioblems of the students has been unceasingly sympa¬ 
thetic." A year later the editors rendered "homage to an 
active participant in our student programs—to an adminis¬ 
trative officer of the Univei sity at that. If this seems a bit 
unusual to you who have spent seveial years at New Yoik 
University, take our woid for it, it is unusual. For Dean 
Payne has proved what we have contended for quite a while, 
namely, that there need be no friction between students and 
Dean, if coopeiation is offered from both sides.” 

The hallmark of the successful relationship that existed 
between the administration of the School of Education and 
the organized student-activities program can be found in its 
long, admirable recoid of achievement realized by the 
former’s confidence in the students, in their abilities, and in 
democratic procedures. 

In all the years I have been associated with the student- 
activities program it has never had any of its formal actions 
rejected or disavowed by the administration, and, at the 
same time, the students have never given the administration 
sufficient cause to feel that its cbnfidence has been misplaced 
or Its extension of democratic privileges unsatisfied oi 
abused. 

As the School of Education completes its first laps in its 
inarch to span another twenty-five years of successful ac¬ 
complishment the actions of Dean Melby affirm a contin¬ 
uance of the administrative policy of co-opeialion and 
encouragement in keeping with democratic piinciples as the 
most fruitful and rewaiding that can be adopted toward the 
student'activities program 

The end of the war brought a rapid upsui ge in the stu¬ 
dent population with the great numbers of i eturning vetei - 
ans. Much of the vigorous type of student leadei ship that 
had been lost to us is now restored and is hastening the 
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pulse beat of school life. The maturity acquired fiom war 
experiences, the new attitudes of a postwar-minded student 
body ai e all conti ibuting to a ferment out of which has come 
a desiie for re-evaluation of our oiiguial purposes for pos¬ 
sible new outcomes of a student-activities program. I would 
say that, fiom this staiting point, building upon all the vii- 
tues of the past holds out great promise for the next twenty- 
five yeais of student activities in the School of Education. 
Foi, as Dean Melby has so aptly expressed himself, "Stu¬ 
dent activities can play an important lole in the achieving of 
our piiinary obligation as students and faculty to get ready 
for the most effective participation in this challenging and 
complicated peace time world 


Jesse I Dossick jq Assistant Professor of Education and former Executive 
Secretary of tiie Student Councjl of tlie School of Education, New York 
Univeisity 




ABOUT THE FINISHED PRODUCT 
Ira M. Kline 

Students and graduates of the School of Education of 
ISfew York University aie employed in educational service 
in every part of the globe. Invariably the accomplishments 
of these individuals may be looked upon with pride by fel¬ 
low students, giaduates, and by staff membeis who have 
shared in preparing this vast army of individuals to per¬ 
form with credit to themselves and the University author¬ 
ities. The preparation of these men and women lepicsents 
the investment of their talents and expei ience undei the in¬ 
telligent guidance, wise insight, and contagious enthusiasm 
of the teaching and administrative staff of the School of 
Education throughout the twenty-five-yeai period. 

Among the factors that aie usually considered by those 
who are planning to attend college is the degree to which 
there is a demand for their services under favorable cir¬ 
cumstances after ceitain stages of training arc i cached. 
The reputation of the School of Education througliout this 
twenty-five-year period was so favotable that its students 
had no difficulty in securing employment under favoiable 
conditions Although it is true that colleges assume no legal 
responsibility in connection with securing employment for 
Its students, it falls naturally in that category of organiza¬ 
tions which produce goods or sei vices for consumption The 
producer must plan to produce a product that can survive 
under normal competitive conditions and serve satisfacto¬ 
rily the service for which it was intended Under any test 
that may be applied the graduates of the School of Educa¬ 
tion of New York University have met the most exacting 
standards. The test in regard to the utility value of the fin¬ 
ished product IS probably more exacting in the field of piep- 
aration of personnel for teaching, supervision, and admin¬ 
istration than in most other fields of pioduction. Students 
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are always interested in the likelihood of lealizing satisfac¬ 
tory returns upon their investment of time and money in 
their education. 

Educational institutions must be constantly alert and sen¬ 
sitive to changing concepts of methods and practices. They 
must also be fully informed and amenable to the standards 
developed and imposed by authorities that determine the 
standards which prevail in the area under their control 
State ceitification is one phase of this problem Each state 
controls the qualifications that must be met by those who 
are engaged to serve in the schools under its jurisdiction. 
It is significant, also, that there appears to be little or no 
similarity in these requirements among the states even in 
the same area or section This diversity of lequirements 
within the area in which a tiaining institution has most of 
its graduates employed places the responsibility upon it of 
providing a wide range of course selection. The School of 
Education has met this problem most successfully through 
close co-operation with the authorities in the areas served. 

Through the vision and resourcefulness of Dean Withers 
new impulses weie given to the program of the School of 
Education at the outset The Dean induced men and women 
whose achievements had been notcwoithy to join the staff 
and share in formulating policies adapted to the changing 
demands of a dynamic society He encountered little diffi¬ 
culty because of his tolerant and undei standing personality 
m securing the co-operation of the administration of the 
New Yoik City school system and of the outlying areas in 
establishing expeiimental laboratories in several centers. 
This liaison with those actively engaged in education at the 
grass roots enabled the Dean and his staff to obseive the 
problem at close range and consult with and advise those in 
chaige in implementing the personnel and mateiials of in¬ 
struction and administration. 
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Later, the idea of providijig training opportunities for 
students in areas at varying distances from the Washington 
Square Centei was examined with lesults highly satisfac¬ 
tory to actual and potential students who would otherwise 
have found it impossible to study undei School of Educa¬ 
tion sponsorship and diiection. The development and grad¬ 
ual expansion of this program resulted in an off-campus 
piogram that provided training oppoitunities for thousands 
of students who otherwise found it difficult or even impos¬ 
sible to carry out their plans for initial or advanced study 
on the campus This extension of training services to areas 
in the field was effected through several devices. One of 
these was the Institute of Education, which planned and 
diiected an extensive oflP-canipus program for sevcial years 
and, in fact, is still carrying on effectively Staff mem¬ 
bers are still sent into the field for consultative as well as 
instructional services The School of Education at one stage 
in its history pioneered in an off-campus program in which 
staff members traveled by air to widely dispei seel centers. 
This unique adventuie often lesulted in considerable dis¬ 
comfort often bordering on hardship for the piofessors 
involved. 

Upon the retiiement of Dean Withers in 1940, Dean 
Payne, who had shared Dean Withers’ vision and enthu¬ 
siasm, continued to provide enrichment for the program and 
to recruit staff members whose achievements had attracted 
nation-wide attention to co-operate with him in maintaining 
the reputation of the School of Education 

It is impossible within the limitations of this aitide to 
deal with the training and educational services of any con- 
sideiable number of individual students The School of Ed¬ 
ucation during its first twenty-five years gianted dcgiees 
thousands of students. Complete statistics in connection 
with the degiees granted appear latei in the article 
Examine the catalogue of almost any college or univei - 
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sity within the continental United States of America en¬ 
gaged m tiaining students in education and you will find 
among the roster of staff members in teaching and adminis¬ 
trative capacity men and women holding dcgices fiom the 
School of Education of New York University 

This situation regarding the activities of New York Uni¬ 
versity graduates will be found to prevail in colleges and 
universities in foreign countries. If you were to investigate 
further, you would find the type of service rendered highly 
satisfactoiy to the board controlling each institution. In 
many instances you would discover graduates of the School 
of Education occupying key administrative as well as teach¬ 
ing positions in colleges and universities in this and other 
countries. 

Thousands of School of Education graduates are bring¬ 
ing distinction to themselves as well as to the School in the 
field of public- and pi ivate-school teaching, supei vision, and 
administiation. Their names are legion but space and the 
purpose of this article do not permit identifying them 
personally. 

Consult these college staff membeis or teachers, super¬ 
visors or administrators in public and private schools and 
you will discover an intense loyalty to Dean Withers and 
Dean Payne and their associates. 

It is impossible within the limits of this discussion to 
make personal refeience to individuals who after obtaining 
degiees in the School of Education occupy positions of 
varying impoitance in educational enterprises of different 
nature. 

In reporting the thousands of degrees conferred by the 
School of Education the magnitude of the growth and clevel- 
opmeiit of the School within a twenty-five-year period be¬ 
comes evident. 

Following is a detailed report of the degrees granted dur¬ 
ing the period 1922-1947: 
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During the period covered in this article the School of 
Education of New York University certified to the Univer¬ 
sity authorities candidates for degrees as follows: 


For the Ph.D degree. 778 

For the D Fed degree. . 1 

For the Ed.D. degree . 358 

For the A M degree .. 10,504 

For the A.B degree . S3 

For the B.S. degree. 14,454 


Total. 26,148 


Ira M Khne is Assistant Professor of Education aind forincr Director of 
the Bureau of Appointments of the School of Education, New York 
University. 
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EDITORIAL 

Late in the afternoon of May 14, 1948, in Tel Aviv, the 
state of Israel was officially proclaimed. Before the infant 
state had an opportunity to raise its head and breathe the 
air of independence, it was forced to fight for its life. At¬ 
tacked on the north, east, and south by six Aiab armies 
from seven Arab states during the first months of its ex¬ 
istence, it passed the test of blood and fire The young re¬ 
public proved itself in the sphere of militaiy operations; in 
the diplomatic area it can claim the recognition of seventeen 
countries, among them the United States and the Soviet 
Union The new state is now a fact. The late United Nations 
mediator. Count Bernadotte, in his last recommendations 
to the General Assembly in Pai is stated unequivocally, “A 
Jewish state called Isiael exists in Palestine and there are 
no sound reasons for assuming that it will not continue to 
do so ” 

The peace of the world is tied up with this little country. 
To the Arabs, the Palestine problem represents one strand 
in the thinly woven fabric of their new, national self-con¬ 
sciousness. To the British, it represents, among other 
things, one more step in the painful descent from mneteenth- 
and early twentieth-centuiy impel ial eminence To the Jews, 
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it IS uniquely both the country of their national, cultuial, 
and religious origin as well as the land of survival oi death 
for many thousands of them. To the Chiistians and Mos¬ 
lems, it is the country of their lelig-ious Holy Phices. 

Peace must return to Palestine and eveiy feasible incas- 
111 e should be taken to ensure ti anqtiilliiy in the land of the 
Prophets and the cradle of civilization Alieady Tsiael in its 
Declaration of Independence has pledged to the woi Id that 
the state of Israel “will be open to the immigration of Jews 
from all countries of the dispersion; will pioinote the devel¬ 
opment of the country for the benefit of all its inhabitants; 
will be based on the precepts of liberty, justice and peace 
taught by the Hebrew prophets; will uphold the full social 
and political equality of all its citizens, without distinction 
as to lace, creed or sex, will guarantee full fieedom of con¬ 
science, worship, education and cultuie; will safeguaid the 
sanctity and inviolability of the shi ines and IToly Places of 
all religions: and will dedicate itself to the principles of the 
Chartei of the United Nations.. ,We offer peace and 
amity to all the neighboiing states and their peoples, and in¬ 
vite them to coopeiate with the independent Jewish nation 
for the common good of all.” 

It now devolves upon the United Nations to be fiim as 
well as just lather than pusillanimous in ensuring a peaceful 
adjustment of the situation in Palestine. 

The purpose of the ai tides appeal ing m this issue is to 
acquaint the leader with the developments and achievements 
of modern Palestine and with the factors leading to the 
emeigence of the newest republic which once ciadled the 
world’s oldest democracy. 

We devoutly hope that the . .work of i iglitconsness 
shall be peace, and the effect of i ighteousness, qiiielnevSS 
and assurance foi ever” (Isaiah 32:17). 


ALK 



THE EMERGENCE OP THE STATE OP ISRAEL 
Benjamin Shwadron 


The re-establishment of the Jewish state after an inter¬ 
ruption of almost nineteen hundred years is a unique phe¬ 
nomenon That a nation scattered over the face of the earth 
for so many centuries, its land overrun and laid waste by 
the gieat conquerors of histoiy, should again come into be¬ 
ing, in the face of strong and bittei opposition, makes a 
fascinating study In the array of forces which contributed 
to this singulai event, distinction must be made between the 
deep-lying, long-range factors that contributed a historical 
diive, the contempoiary, operative, dynamic factors that 
stem directly from the realities in the country during the 
last thiity years, and the immediate factors that aie the out¬ 
come of maneuveis in the arena of international politics 
In the evolution of the emergence of the Jewish state we 
must reckon with, and not underestimate, the potency of the 
age-old yearning of the Jewish people to be restored to their 
ancient homeland Throughout the centuries of pei sedition 
and wandering, through all the vicissitudes of martyrdom 
which the Jewish people suffered at the hands of their op- 
pressois, one hope sustained them—that ultimately God 
would bring them back victorious to the land of Zion 
Traditional Jewish daily life was replete with practices and 
obseivances calculated to keep the Jew conscious of his an¬ 
cient glory and hopeful of a triumphant return to Jei usalem. 
Foi many centuries this hope was lestncted to a strong te- 
ligious faith; it was only during the latter part of the last 
century that it became dynamic Three elements awakened 
in the Jews the desiie to take matteis into their own hands 
nationalistic levivals and the emergence of new states m 
Europe; the general deterioration in the Jewish economic 
position and the intensihcation of anti-Semitism, partic- 
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ularly in eastern Europe; and the spread of secularism, 
which weakened leligious faith. More and more Jews began 
to return to Palestine rather than wait for divine mit acles 

These were the first stirrings, and of necessity they were 
narrow in their scope and undertaking. They were, how¬ 
ever, enough to make it possible for Dr, Theodoi Herzl, the 
founder of modern, political Zionism, to establish the World 
Zionist Organization in 1897, and thereby consolidate and 
give form and direction to the Jewish will. The organiza¬ 
tion’s main emphasis was on gaining international political 
approval for the rebuilding of the Jewish state. Its impor¬ 
tance, as well as that of its supreme legislative body, the 
Congress, lay in making concrete, in terms of the political 
international realities of the time, the nebulous national 
hope of the Jews. However, as important and as significant 
as was the formation of the World Zionist Congress, its 
political achievements piogressed slowly, and Dr HcizI 
died without knowing that his dieam would soon be realized 

The Operative Dynamic Forces 

The Zionist movement’s first major political victoiy was 
the Balfour Declaiation, issued by Great Britain in 1917, 
subsequently appioved by the Allied and Associated Powers 
of the First Woild War, and ultimately appioved and in- 
corpoiated into the law of nations by the League of Nations 
The declaration established and confiimed Jewish claims 
and lights to Palestine; it became the basis of the Palestine 
Mandate which put into motion one of the outstanding 
large-scale, state-building undertakings of modern tunes 

During the foui and a half decades of this centuiy, but 
particulaily since the early 1920’s, Jewish Palestine wit¬ 
nessed an unprecedented agricultural, coinmei cial, educa¬ 
tional, cultural, and social growth, as well as a tremendous 
increase in population — from less than 50,000 at the begin- 
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ning of the century to almost 700,000 in the early ’40’s. 
These achievements proved to the Jews their ability to build, 
and the potentialities of the countiy. In order to appreciate 
moie fully this upsurge of confidence, one must understand 
the peculiar governmental and administrative setup in 
Palestine during the British regime. Because of the pro¬ 
visions of the mandate and because of the great gap—po¬ 
litical, economic, and social—^between the Jews and Arabs 
of the country, the Palestine administration both goveined 
and supplied all governmental services to the Aiabs; while 
the Jews supplied their own services and to a very large ex¬ 
tent goveined themselves. In Jewish eyes, the Biitish ad- 
ministi ation was thus a foreign i uler which hampered and 
limited their freedom and interfered with their natural 
growth and expansion As time went on, tension between 
the Jews and the British authoi ities mounted and the resent¬ 
ment against the latter grew increasingly bittei, almost in 
proportion to the growing stiength of the organized Jewish 
community Moreover, the experiences which the Jews ac¬ 
quit ed during* the war years, and then own effoits dtiiing 
the Second Woild War, pointed to the possibilities of 
stiength also in the military area Thus, although the Jews 
weie a minority in numbers, they were dominant socially, 
economically, and cultuially Political independence seemed 
the only answer to what had become an impossible situation 
A serious setback to the growth of the Jewish state, but 
one which pai adoxically served as a decisive factoi in its 
ultimate emergence, was the change in British policy in 
Palestine. The voluminous literature to the contrary not¬ 
withstanding, it can safely be asserted that the original 
British policy favoring the establishment of the Jewish 
national home, which was eventually to become the Jewish 
state, was motivated pi imai ily by a genuine desii e to i estore 
the homeless Jewish people to nationhood as a measuie of 
rectification foi the ciuelties committed against them by 
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Chiistian civilization, and then by consideration of the 
strategic importance of a highly developed, prosperous, and 
fiiendly Palestine to the Biitish lifeline of empire alongside 
the Suez Canal, On these two foundations was built the 
so-called Zionist policy of the British statesmen of the First 
World War period—a policy which fiist came to expres¬ 
sion in the Balfour Declaration and later in the mandate 
Incidentally, it should be noted that the local British ad¬ 
ministrators in Palestine—at first the military and later the 
civilian—never fully co-operated in its execution In the 
middle '30's, official British policy began to change, its 
orientation turned away fiom the building of the Jewish 
national home and towaid the consolidation of the Aiab 
world. The first indication of this reversal can be traced to 
the Palestine Royal Commission Repoit of 1937 This 
report is famous for its paitition plan, which at first the 
British Government officially accepted; on closet analysis, 
however, it becomes evident that the partition proposal was 
really an afterthought The major burden of the commis¬ 
sion’s report called for a complete cui tailment of the f ui ther 
development of the Jewish national home by restricting 
Jewish immigration and land purchase. It is to this lepoit 
that the White Paper of 1939 must be traced 
The White Paper, issued only five months befoie the out¬ 
break of the Second World War, aimed to f i eeze the Jewish 
community into a permanent minority in a Palestinian Arab 
state. Oiiginally adopted by the Chamberlain Government 
as an appeasement measure toward the Aiabs in anticipa¬ 
tion of the coming conflict, and at the time mercilessly 
criticized by the Labour party, it nevertheless became Bi it- 
ish policy even under the postwar, victorious Laboui regime 
In a sense, under this regime it became even moie rigid and 
exacting than under the Conservative Government The 
1939 White Paper created a situation which presented the 
Jews with two alternatives—either to lebel openly and 
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force the government to abrogate the restrictive provisions 
of the paper, particularly those affecting immigration, or to 
woik for its modification thiough peaceful methods During 
the war years the Jews followed the advice of David Ben 
Gurion, then chairman of the Executive of the Jewish 
Agency for Palestine and now Premiei of Israel, to work 
for the war effort as if there were no White Paper and to 
fight the White Paper as if there were no war. With the 
termination of the war, however, and the pressure by the 
remnants of the Jewish people in Europe to emigrate to 
Palestine, the Jewish community in Palestine became more 
determined than ever to break the immigration ban and to 
strive for the early establishment of their own state, which 
would enable them to develop the country unhampered by a 
government which was detei mined at all costs to prevent 
Jewish immigration and to obstruct the development of its 
economic potentialities 

The Immediate Causes 

With the ascendance of the Labour party to power in 
1945, Foreign Secretaiy Ernest Bevin assumed the task of 
persuading the Jews, by reason and by threat, to accept the 
resti ictive prohibitions of the White Paper in one foi m oi 
another (the Morrison Plan of July 1946 and the Bevm 
Plan of Febmary 1947), He declared that he would stake 
his leputation on finding a solution to the Palestine prob¬ 
lem At the same time, since the Potsdam Conference, which 
coincided with the Labour victory. President Truman had 
been seriously urging the Biitish Government to open the 
gates of Palestine for a considerable number of Jewish 
I) P.'s Bevm tried to dissuade the President from his hu¬ 
manitarian objectives With both, Bevm failed completely 
He announced on February 18, 1947, that the Palestine 
issue would be referred to the United Nations. Fi om that 
moment, British conduct and eveiy British statement and 
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announcement led inevitably to the formal proclamation of 
the state of Israel 

At the request of the British Government, the General 
Assembly of the United Nations was convened in special 
session in Apiih The Assembly appointed a special com¬ 
mittee to piepate and recommend a plan of action The 
eleven members of this committee, which was popularly 
known as UNSCOP, iepresentatives of eleven small states, 
went to Palestine, and on September 1 presented its repoi t 
The majority plan recommended the partition of Palestine 
into Jewish and Arab states, with an economic union. 

Throughout the committee’s inquiry, the British were 
unenthusiastic and nonco-operative They displayed an even 
more nonco-operative attitude at the regular session of the 
General Assembly in the fall of 1947, at which an Ad Hoc 
Palestine Committee was foimed. British representatives 
constantly and persistently refused to assist in any way with 
the partition plan—or for that matter with any other plan 
They advanced the formula that they would accept only a 
plan to which both the Aiabs and Jews agreed, which meant 
—as the United States repi esentative, lierschel Johnson, 
said—^no plan. Nonetheless, they thi eatened that, unless the 
United Nations found a solution, they would withdraw 
from Palestine, at a time which they themselves would 
designate The General Assembly was confronted with an 
impasse. On the one hand, the British refused to accept the 
partition plan, which was the only official plan, woi ked out 
by a United Nations committee and recommended by the 
Ad Hoc Palestine Committee. On the other hand, if the 
Assembly did not adopt the only proposal it had before it, 
the British threatened to withdraw from the country. While 
many of the members of the Assembly may not have con¬ 
sidered partition the best solution to the problem, in view of 
British threats, they had no alternative but to adopt it 
The Bntisli attitude of nonco-opeiation was again dem- 
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onstrated in theii action toward the Implementation Com¬ 
mission, The partition resolution contained a number of 
provisions for the ti ansfer of authority and administi ation 
from the British to the Implementation Commission ap¬ 
pointed by the General Assembly for ultimate disposal to 
the new states and others calculated to help in their estab¬ 
lishment In the Assembly as well as in Pailiameiit, British 
spokesmen had lepealedly declared that they would not ob¬ 
struct the U N, decision, yet early in 1948 they announced, 
without consultation with the commission, that the mandate 
would terminate on May 15 and that their troops would 
be completely evacuated from the country not latei than 
August 1 They refused to allow the commission to airive 
in Palestine before May 1, claiming that its presence would 
inteifere with British authority. They refused to accept any 
of the proposals offeied by the commission to assist in the 
tiansfer of authority and administration, they lefused to 
peimit the organization of local militias to keep law and 
ordei after the termination of the mandate Moreover, 
although they maintained that so long as they were the man- 
datoiy, they alone would be responsible foi law and order, 
they allowed the security situation to deteriorate after 
November 29 to such an extent that hostilities actually 
broke out befoi e even May 15 In many areas of the countiy 
the Bi ilish abdicated their authority, and chaos i esulted. 

Meanwhile, the United States, which hud originally sup¬ 
ported partition, began slowly to letreat, and in Maich 
1948 openly repudiated its previous position and requested 
that a special session of the General Assembly be convoked 
foi the purpose of substituting trusteeship for partition 
The Biitish lefused to co-operate, and the United States 
abandoned the idea. While the special session was meeting, 
the houi of the mandate’s termination was fast appi cach¬ 
ing The Assembly found itself both unable and unwilling 
to do anything about the coming crisis The Jews had no 
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alternative but to consummate their centuries-old hope and 
dream, at the same time implementing the General Assembly 
partition resolution, by proclaiming the state of Israel 

Thus, the factors that determined the emergence of the 
state of Israel were manyfold • the age-long aspiration for 
the restoration of the Jewish people to the land of Israel, 
and the formation in 1897 of the World Zionist Oiganiza- 
tion and its political efforts on behalf of the establishment 
of the Jewish state The greatest impetus that the Zionist 
movement received was the Balfour Declaration in 1917 
and the Palestine Mandate in 1922 The lapid giowth and 
achievements of the Jewish national home made it almost 
inevitable that the Jews should be given state poweis for 
fuither development. The American Jewish community, 
through its political and financial aid, assisted gi eatly in the 
stabilization of the Jewish community in Palestine and in 
stiffening its determination to gain its objectives. There is 
no doubt that Jewish suffering during the Second World 
War gave intensified meaning and substance to the estab¬ 
lishment of the Jewish national home, and aroused the 
sympathetic help of the American Government and people 
This was concretely expressed by the pi o-Palestine planks 
of the major political parties in 1944, the pro-Palestine res¬ 
olution passed by Congress in 1945, the official request of 
President Truman that a large number of Jewish D.P.’s be 
allowed to enter Palestine, America’s support of partition 
in the General Assembly, and the recognition of the state 
of Israel. In great measure, the paitition lesoliition of 
November 29, 1947, was the last link in a long chain of 
events which led to the proclamation of the Jewish state 

These are all positive aspects. British policy, beginning 
with the White Paper of 1939, and culminating in their 
withdiawal from Palestine, contributed in a negative way 
to the ultimate emergence of Israel 

Dr Bcn/amm Shwadran is Director of the Research Dcpai tmciit, Amen 
can Zionist Emergency Council 



COLLECTIVE SETTLEMENTS IN PALESTINE 
Don Pines 

The state of Israel owes its origin and development in 
large degiee to the selflessness and sacrifice of the halutzim, 
the pioneering Jewish youth, during the past four decades. 

The co-operative system evolved by the Histadrut (the 
General Federation of Jewish Labor in Palestine) is one of 
the outstanding achievements of modern Israel One finds 
laboi-owned co-operatives in transportation, manufactur¬ 
ing, agriculture, and finance in both city and village These 
co-operatives played a decisive role in the upbuilding of the 
Palestinian economy and the state of Isiael. 

Another important contribution of the pioneei s in Pales¬ 
tine are the kibbutzim, the communal or collective settle¬ 
ments In the opening address of the Fifth Woi id Zionist 
Congress (1901), Dr. Theodoi Heizl, founder of modern, 
political Zionism, said' “Eveiy agiicultuial settlement in 
Palestine must be conducted along the lines of science and 
accumulated experience as agricultural, productive co-op¬ 
eratives The fii St concern of the Zionist pioneers was to 
find a solution to the agiarian question They wished to 
ensure that the pimciple laid down by the Jewish National 
Fund (established in 1901) should be safeguarded, i e , that 
the land bought by the Jewish people in Palestine with funds 
collected fiom Jews thioughout the world, would be nation¬ 
alized, and not concentrated in large estates which would 
then become an object of speculation and exploitation of an 
agrarian pioletaiiat The Biblical principle, “and the land 
shall not be sold m perpetuity, for Mine is the Land,” was 
made the fundamental principle of the labor-settlement 
WOI k in Palestine 

The pioneers came fiom demociatic and nondemocratic 
countiies, from countries where Jews enjoyed full eman¬ 
cipation and fiom countries wheie emancipation was a goal 
yet to be won, fiom uninational countiies and from multi- 
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national countries; from lands highly developed economic¬ 
ally and culturally, as well as from lands backward in both 
these respects; fiom piedominantly Christian countries 
as well as from predominantly Moslem ones; from countries 
where Jews retained their national or leligious conscious¬ 
ness, and from those where assimilationist doctimes had 
taken hold. The pioneers came sometimes in small sti earns 
and sometimes in waves. They tiansplantcd themselves 
geographically and sociologically alike They changed not 
only their residence but their environment as well. They 
came as reclaimers of their ancestral soil, builders of a Jew¬ 
ish home, architects of a new society. Winning the Jews for 
labor was their goal. The early Jewish pioneers settled in 
Palestine under most unfavorable auspices. Palestine was 
an Ottoman pi evince and one of the most poverty-stricken 
Oriental countries It had no place foi immigrants. Even 
after the British occupation theie was no leal systematic 
policy to develop the natural resources of the country and to 
industrialize it. Nevertheless, Jewish colonization continued 
despite restriction and interfeience. The Jews found them¬ 
selves compelled to buy land at exoibitant pnees—swampy 
and sandy land, unfit oi difficult for cultivation. 

But the pioneers heeded the ciy described by the great 
Hebrew poet, H. ,N Bialik, “the cry of the neglected soil of 
Israel for soul and the cry of the homeless soul of Israel for 
soil." They rooted themselves in the soil and fashioned new 
forms of human lelationships, inspired by national and 
social duty. 

There is one mam form of collective (or communal) set¬ 
tlement—kvutzah—and one typical form of co-opeialive 
settlement—moshav ovdiin The kvutzah (or kibbutz, the 
largei type of kvutzah) is a community based upon the 
common ownership of all property and the pooling of labor 
by all its members.* Its fundamental piinciples are- na- 

* Samuel Kurland, Cooperative Palestine~The Story of Htsladrul (New 
York Sharon Books, Jnc, 1947). 
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tloiial ownership of land (Jewish National Fund); common 
ownership of the settlement by all the members who work 
in it, self-labor (in the production activities and in all the 
services alike) ; complete equality of men and women; mu¬ 
tual aid, collective production and consumption; collective 
education and real ing of children; mixed farming; member¬ 
ship in the Histadrut. The collective embraces all the eco¬ 
nomic as well as social and cultural functions of its mem¬ 
bers, and aims to satisfy the interests and needs of all the 
members of the settlement in all phases of their lives as 
individuals and as members of society 

In order to get a bettei idea of the variations and ramifi¬ 
cations of that complete unit—the kvutzah—let us examine 
the federations of the collective settlements (or kvutzot). 
There exist in Palestine today three mam federations of the 
collective settlements belonging to the Histadrut: Hakihbutz 
Hameiihad (United Communal Settlement Movement), 
Hakibbutz Haartzi Hashomei Hatzair (National Fed¬ 
eration of Communal Settlements of Hashomer Hat¬ 
zair), and Hever Hakvutzot (Association of Communal 
Settlements), Each of these federations controls its settle¬ 
ments and has its special fund derived from contributions 
made by the settlements according to their ability The 
funds are used to extend colonization activities and to help 
the poorer and weakei collectives. 

The distinguished feature of the collective settlements 
affiliated with the Hakibbutz Hameuhad is that they set no 
limit eithei to their membership, or to the social, cultural, 
and ideological diversity of their population and the variety 
of its economic pi ogram. 

The settlements of Kibbutz Artzi set up certain limits 
with regard to: (1) the numerical growth of the population 
(that limitation to be determined by the age and general 
development of the paiticular kibbutz) , (2) economic and 
social giowth according to a well-laid plan, (3) a minimum 
degiec of peisonal congeniality among all members within 
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the kibbutz (to serve as a miniature laboiatory for the solu¬ 
tion of all the problems of human society • economic sub¬ 
stance, social relationships, political action, cultural and 
artistic expression, norms and customs for daily life and 
holiday occasions, the family, the woman, education, etc ), 
and (4) common education and a common political-ideo¬ 
logical attitude. 

The kvutzot of Hevei Hakvutzot are in then structure 
similar to those of the Kibbutz Artzi in the sense that they 
favoi a cohesive personal association between the members 
and they adheie to the principle of keeping the settlement 
small enough so that each member may pai ticipate fully in 
all the decisions and obligations. At the same time they pei - 
mit complete fieedom of expiession and a political-ideo¬ 
logical appioach I want to stress here the importance of the 
co-opeiative education of the children at the expense of the 
settlement in a special children’s home, in order that the 
motlieis may continue their work in the economy of the set¬ 
tlement and participate in all the activities and enteitain- 
ments of the society The rightful position of the woman in 
the kvutzah and kibbutz is a special achievement of this 
social form 

The moshav ovdim, or co-operative village, has the same 
basic principles of national land, self-labor, mutual aid, co¬ 
operative sale, and purchase and mixed farming as the 
kvutzah (and kibbutz).'^ The moshav differs fiom the 
kvutzah primarily in the fact that each settlei is allotted his 
own paicel of land, upon which he establishes and directs 
his own farm. The economic and social life of the moshav 
is based upon strict individual i esponsibility The national 
land is parceled out among the settlei s accoiding to the 
decision of experts on the basis of the laboi potential of the 
family. The farm units are large enough to provide susten- 
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ment to the main ciop; those m the Esdraelon Valley are 
mixed farms depending mainly on dairying, poultry, and 
cereal production, while their production of citrus fruits is 
a side line, since only part of the land is irrigated. As far as 
grain growing is concerned, thei e can be no doubt that the 
returns from farming do not cover costs. By means of ma¬ 
chinery and large-scale operation it is possible to raise the 
average yield of wheat to eight bundled weight per acre 
(instead of three cwt ), but even this is too low in relation 
to costs. With proper irrigation the yield can be raised 
further to twelve hundred weight per acre, but iriigation 
greatly increases cost. Grain glowing is therefoie regarded 
as a subsidiary source of income and the mixed farms ob¬ 
tain most of their income from dairy farming, since the 
object of the settlements is not to obtain profit but to main¬ 
tain the largest number of people in the land on a European 
standard and to enable productivization and training of the 
youth and new immigiants The grain gi owing is impoi tant 
for the self-needs of the settlements and for pioviding food 
for the Jewish community in Palestine in case of wai, 
emergency, etc. 

The collective settlements of the Histadrut, while based 
primarily on agriculture, have begun to develop branches of 
industry and transport work in order to balance the econ¬ 
omy of the kibbutz, enlarge its absorptive capacity, provide 
employment for all members during the dead season in agi i- 
cultiire, eliminate as much as possible the fluctuations in the 
busy and slack seasons, as well as to malce use of certain 
types of man powei not suitable for farm work, and to ti am 
youth for new colonization The various enterpi ises covei a 
wide scope of products, agricultural machinery and tools, 
irrigation sprinklers, manometers, chemical industries, car¬ 
pentry shops, plywood and wooden boxes, boat building, 
shoe factories, brick and ceramics factories, bed and mat¬ 
tress factories, fruit and vegetable pieseives, sausage fac¬ 
tories, bakeries, textiles, and shirt factories 
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The difficulties of the agricultural-labor settlements are 
numerous First of all, they feel sharply the lack of capital. 
A special committee of experts submitted a report in 1924 
showing that the minimum budget for the colonization of a 
family in a labor settlement lequired £700 ($2,800), ex¬ 
cluding the purchase of land and the building of public in¬ 
stitutions. Actually, none of the settlements ever I'eceived 
this amount of money in time. Reliable figures compiled in 
1947 indicate that in all of the above mentioned 143 co¬ 
op erative-laboj settlements £11.8 million were invested by 
national and Histadrut institutions (land value not in¬ 
cluded). The total debt of the labor settlements was then 
£13 6 million including £5 million shot t-term ci edits, which 
pressed upon the settlements very haid. 

But the difficulties of the co-operative settlements stem 
not only from the lack of foundation capital and long-term 
credits. The different conditions of land and water in every 
part of the country and the variety of economy plans handi¬ 
cap the development of the settlements. The settlers have 
had no ready-made pattern of cultivation, their plans and 
achievements being- the result of their own experience, en¬ 
deavors, and backgiound To the difficulties of the settle¬ 
ments we have to add the high pei cent of expenses, which 
may be called outside of all-national expenses, for the pur¬ 
poses of immigration, training, and defense The collective 
settlements and their federations have to share responsibil¬ 
ity for the general health sei vices and the education system. 
They have to mobilize people for national and public 
services, send instructors to the youth movement and to the 
Hechalutz groups abroad, help organize and transport im¬ 
migrants and displaced persons, etc 

This sense of national responsibility is not confined to- 
duty abroad. Within Palestine itself the kibbutz and its 
members are equally at the call of the movement for every 
type of national service, whether it be to take a member 
from productive work to sit on some central committee, or 
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to do any one of a hundred tasks that ai e constantly in need 
of personnel In the last few months all the collective settle¬ 
ments have sent a good portion of their members to the 
front and to various set vices of the ai my and of the state 
The Kibbutz Afikira, fot instance, “donated” three usually 
“permanent” menibeis for woik with one or another of the 
national institutions and organizations, and their families 
and dependents were stippoi ted by the kibbutz. In the edu¬ 
cation of younger groups training in the kibbutzim, and also 
in the education of prospective halutzim abioad, this atti¬ 
tude to national service is strongly emphasized. “ 
Neveitheless, the collective settlements have proved their 
flexibility and firm foundations. Theii services and benefits 
to the country as a whole, to the workeis, to the building of 
a new fi ee society, and to the neighboring Ai abs are gi eat 
beyond any doubt. 

The co-opei ative-labor colonization is not just puie ro¬ 
mance and adventure, neither is it pure bookkeeping, eco¬ 
nomics, and statistics The impoitance and raison d’etre of 
the co-opeiative settlements must be appiaiscd from several 
points of view: 

a) The national Zionist goal What have these col¬ 
lectives contiibuted to the upbuilding of a Jewish economy 
in Palestine and to the enlarging of the absoi ptive capacity 
of the countiy? 

b ) The social end. What has been the conti ibution of 
the co-operative settlements tovvaid the cieation of a new 
society without exploitation, a democratic society of justice 
and real equality, of an economy that tries to develop the 
productive forces for the benefit of society and to distribute 
the 1 esults of the production in the most just way ? 

c) The immediate impi ovement of the living conditions. 
What have the settlements contributed to help raise the 

•Lionel Fcilelberg, Afikim, the Story of a Kibbuts (Jeiusalcm Zionist Or- 
ganizatioii Youth Department, 1947) 
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stcinclciicl of Hvinp^ of th6 cigiiculturcil workers farmers, 
to fticilitdtc cincl cl cede i ate tlie adjustment of the newcomers 
to physical woik, to their lespective tiades and professjons, 
to the new climate, and to new forms of social life? 

d) The financial condition Can the settlements acquit 
themselves ci editably fioin the financial point of view? 

e) The innuence on the life of the country. What has 
been 01 will be the influence of the co-operative settlements 
on the social and economic life of the country and of neigh¬ 
boring peoples ami countiies? 

Let ns, first of all, cite Doreen Warriner,* whose attitude 
toward Zionism is far from favorable and who does not 
spare ciiticisin regarding the Jewish colonbation in Pales¬ 
tine. He wi ites ■ 

It IS in the ctjinmiinal settlements that the most stiilang tech¬ 
nical and social changes have been carried through The pioductivity 
of the land is far higher than on tlie Aiab farms; wheat yields are 
twice as higli, and before the wai income per head was five times 
liighcr, Fanning is intensive, scientific, and mechanized; the system 
of land temuc is cliffeicnt, the settlements being organized as large 
units They avciage about a thousand acres in size, and support an 
average population of about 500 people, of whom about half are em- 
ployed in agncuUuie 

The Jewish seLUciucnts aie in fact a dicam fulfilled lor planners, 
co-opciatois, scientific fainieis, and so are often held up as a model 
foi the development of the agiicultiiie of Palestine and indeed 
foi the whole Middle East One stiiking and undeniable social 
achievement of the farms is in tiie standard of health , The settle¬ 
ments have also contiihutecl greatly to raising the nutiitional level of 
the Jewisii iirhaii coinnunnty In one impoitant respect, the 

Jewish farms aie a nicclel iind this is the idea of the large colony based 
on irrigation 

Indeed, the Jewish pionccis ni Palestine undertook col¬ 
onization tasks winch no other type of colonizers could ven- 


^ Dorccu Wtiriiiiei, Land (tiid Loverly the hfiddlc Hast (New York and 
London Instilute <;f IntcnidUunal AffiUis, 1948), pp 67-73 
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ture upon. They have been penetrating into new regions of 
the land which otheis regarded as entirely foi bidden and 
closed. They have introduced new methods of work and cul¬ 
tivation of new plants They enriched and utilized the eco¬ 
nomic potential of the country and discovered new re¬ 
sources. During the two World Wars it was proved that 
the co-operative settlements were fit and ready to meet all 
emergency situations and surprises, that it was not hard to 
mobilize and prevail upon the co-operative settlements and 
settlers to take over new responsibilities, to increase their 
productive capacity, and to cultivate new plants The col¬ 
lective settlement manifests its rather unlimited flexibility 
in times of emergency The co-operative settlements and 
their co-operative-marketing organization (Tnuvah) have 
proved, during the recent Arab-Jewish war, their decisive 
role in securing food and defense resources for the Jewish 
population. Most of the Jewish mixed farming in Palestine 
is accounted for by the co-operative settlements They pro¬ 
duce more than 80 pei cent of the gieen fodder and about 
60 per cent of the cereals, milk, eggs, and vegetables pro¬ 
duced by Jewish agriculture. In all branches of the agricul¬ 
tural economy the collectives have achieved a highei stan¬ 
dard of living and a higher quality of the crops. The 
improvement of the living standards of the woi kers bi ings 
blessings to agriculture, trade, and industry 

The experience of the collective and co-operative settle¬ 
ments has been of great value for the general Jewish col¬ 
onization work in Palestine and for the Arabs The mixed 
farm, irrigation, modern machinery, mutual aid, health 
services, co-operative purchase and marketing of the prod¬ 
ucts, the position of the woman in the co-operative settle¬ 
ment all these principles and achievements have made, no 
doubt, a deep impression on the neighboring Arab villages 
Even from the point of view of pure bookkeeping, the co¬ 
operative settlements have acquitted themselves honorably 
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Many of tVic seillements have paid their loans to the Foun¬ 
dation Fund and to other national institutions. 

It is obvious that the laboi settlements attained their 
present f>loricms prestige and status not merely as a lesult 
of the scKIcss'iicSvS and cxtraoi dinary devotion of their build¬ 
ers The organizational^ moral, and financial help of the 
Histadiut and its institutions was a major contributing 
factor, 

Undci the iiiilucncc of the Hisiaclnit settlements, and in 
many cases wit h the direct and indii ect aid of the Histacli ut 
insLituLions and settlements, co-opeiative settlements of 
other gioups have also been established in Palestine, espe¬ 
cially rcligioiiS'Co-opcrative settlements of Hapoel Ham- 
i?4aciii and Poalei Agudat Israel. Religious, orthodox Jews 
have had iJioti share in the colonization and in the labor col¬ 
onization of Palestine. The years 1924-1925 wcie marked 
by the elToi is of religious and chassidic groups from Poland 
nml othei coimlrics to establish co-opciative settlements. 
During the past decade this movement has grown Before 
the Aiah-Jewish war (Novenibei 1942), there were twenty 
collective and co-operalive settlements of Hapoel Hamiz- 
lachi and Poalei Agudat Isiael, with 4^,893 dunams and 
4,093 members and woikeis Four more were established 
during the last few months (During the same period, 
twelve now settlement^; of the Mistadnit were established) 

All the collectives (which belong to the Histadnit and to 
othet 01 gan I/a lions) In Palestine have grown thiough the 
absorption of immigrants and through natural increase. 
They absorbed new immigrants even in limes oi depression 
and Cl isi.s 9'he collectives, Iheir endeavors and achievements, 
have been inspiring thousands of Jewish youth all over the 
world, including America, “The values created by these set¬ 
tlements in all parts of Palestine are already acquiiing the 
foicc of a tiadition, being handed down from father to son. 
The new gcnci a lion boi n in these settlements does not know 
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the meaning of exploitation or of private propeity It has 
been educated and trained in labor and bound by it, heart 
and soul, continuing the pioneering heiitage handed down 
to it by its fathers, living a life of equality and pi oductive 
work, deeply sensitive to the concepts of human dignity and 
honor, devoid of all desire to dominate otheis, but equally 
detei mined to allow no one to dominate or oppress them ” ‘ 
The co-operative settlements are the heart and core of 
democracy in action in the state of Isi ael 


® From the memorandum submitted by the Histadrut to the Anglo-American 
Commission on Inquiry, 1947. 


Don Pines is Associate Editor of Davor, the largest Hebrew daily in Israel, 
and guest lecturer for the summer session 1948 at the School of Education, 
New York University 


THE ROLE OF HADASSAH IN PALESTINE 
Judith G, Epstein 

The writer of this article is neither a professional edu¬ 
cator nor a sociologist, and makes no claim to expertness in 
these fields. The writer has, however, been closely identified 
with the Zionist movement in the United States and with 
Hadassah (The Women’s Zionist Organization of Amer¬ 
ica) since it was organized thiity-seven years ago Today, 
when so many countries clamor foi American know-how in 
the technological fields, what Hadassah has been able to 
contribute m bi inging the American standards of preventive 
medicine, public health, child welfare, and vocational edu¬ 
cation to Palestine may be of help to other organizations 
and individuals who will be called upon to undertake similar 
piograms in other countiies. 

Because a large percentage of Palestine’s population, 
when Hadassah first came to the land, believed in witch- 
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Cl aft and old tribal remedies and had not the slightest con¬ 
ception of modern medicine, Hadassah's task at first had to 
be an educational one. Hadassah educated a whole genera¬ 
tion of people to turn to modern methods for safeguarding 
their health and for curing disease. 

Hadassah came to Palestine as a purely voluntary oi gan- 
ization It had no authority to enforce regulations or to 
requiie attendance. That the Vaad Lettmi, which was the 
local self-governing body of the Jews in British-mandated 
Palestine, requested Hadassah’s co-operation and guidance 
in health matters indicates the uniqueness of the adminis¬ 
trative setup in which Hadassah opeiated The tiadassah 
Medical Oigamzation in Palestine became in fact the health 
arm of the Jewish Agency for Palestine. 

The Rothschild-Hadassah-University Plospital and Med¬ 
ical School on Mount Scopus in Jerusalem, built by 
Hadassah and the Hebrew University, is the largest medical 
center in Palestine and the most modern in the 'Middle East 
Attached to the hospitals aie an X-Ray Diagnostic and 
Therapy Institute, a Pathological Institute, a Radiology 
Institute, and a Neurosurgical Department. The services of 
this center are available to all without disci imination. Not 
only does it provide reseaich facilities for top-ranking 
scientists, but it also sets a standard of medical and hospital 
service which is an example and a challenge to every other 
hospital in the country 

During the Second World War all the services and facil¬ 
ities of the hospital were extended to the allied forces sta¬ 
tioned in the Middle East The flexibility of Hadassah- 
trained nuises, doctors, and othei hospital personnel, work¬ 
ing in temporary and inadequately equipped buildings, 
demonstrated the ability of Hadassah medical institutions 
to meet the demands of war as well as peace. During the 
recent war in Israel the Hadassah hospital on Mount Scopus 
was evacuated. 
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Since 1918 there have been over two million visits to 
clinics, over three hundred thousand patients have been 
treated in Hadassah hospitals. American standards of hos¬ 
pital administration and efficiency, which are probably the 
best in the world, became, through Hadassah, the medical 
standai ds of the state of Israel. 

In addition to its main hospital, Hadassah supports a 
home medical service for needy patients, who are visited by 
nurses in their homes and given medical examinations and 
Lieatment. Hadassah also maintains the Nettie Lasker Con¬ 
valescent Day Home (an institution established for the 
follow-up care of patients), a tuberculosis hospital m Safed, 
and it gives an annual subsidy to the Peter Schweitzei Hos¬ 
pital in Tiberias. 

Hadassah has also instituted a complete network of child¬ 
care facilities Beginning with prenatal caie for the mother, 
it follow the child through his infant and adolescent years 
There are fifty-two child^welfare stations maintained by 
Hadassah which are open to all inhabitants of the counti y, 
regardless of race or creed Three stations have been set up 
in Arab districts. In 1925 the government opened its first 
health station and sent its nurses to be tiained in the 
Hadassah centers. 

Hadassah has been largely instrumental in the phenom¬ 
enal drop in infant mortality. In 1922, of every thousand 
Jewish live births, 144 3 died In 1946 the Jewish infant 
mortality rate was thiity-four per thousand live births 
In 1919 Hadassah established a School Hygiene Depart¬ 
ment which supervises the health of some one thousand boys 
and girls annually. This department wages constant war 
against trachoma, an eye disease which afflicted almost evei y 
school child in Palestine. Trachoma is today practically non¬ 
existent. 

If a child is absent from school two or moie days, he is 
visited by a Hadassah nurse at home. Thus, about 80 per 
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cent of the parents are reached by Hadassah for guidance 
and instruction. 

Antityphoid vaccination is conducted among the school 
population throughout Palestine for over 90,000 children. 

In keeping with its determination to set up in Palestine 
all modern equipment and services for the sick and disabled, 
Hadassah is establishing occupational-therapy units in 
Palestine Therapists are now being trained in the United 
States on a scholarship basis; two have already returned 
to Palestine to work in specially established units 

In 1946, at the request of the Jewish Agency, Hadassah 
assumed administrative responsibility for health work 
among the incoming refugees This project required the 
services of trained psychiatrists, psychologists, and social 
workers 

The hospitalization of immigrants has become an impor¬ 
tant factor in Hadassah’s building plans for the Univeisity 
Hospital Medical Center. Equipment was rushed to Pales¬ 
tine to make possible the opening in August 1947 of a new 
waid of seventy beds, so urgently needed The first beds 
were placed at the disposal of the surgical departments to 
relieve the heavy load of surgical cases among immigrants. 

In addition to the new beds, prepaiations are being made 
for the erection of a 600-becl unit of light, prefabricated 
bariacks to be used as a field hospital for general purposes 
Most of the immigrants are refugees from concentration 
camps, displaced-persons camps, and East European and 
Middle East countries A wide range of medical sei vices 
will be needed to restore these immigrants to health Al¬ 
though the incidence of tuberculosis among them is not as 
high as had at first been feared, it is still considerably high¬ 
er than the norm for Palestine communities Dental condi¬ 
tions are extremely bad Mental conditions pose a grave 
problem Lack of proper medical cai e during the wai and 
prolonged exposure have lesulted in many long-term ill- 
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nesses, consequently causing a lathei high late o£ 
invalidism. 

Other fields to be covered in the immigrant service include 
child welfare, convalescence, nutrition, sanitation, and 
rehabilitation 

The tuberculosis preventorium in Nahai iya, opened dur¬ 
ing the past year, shows exceedingly good lesults For ex¬ 
ample, during the peiiod January to October 1946, fifty-nine 
young men and women were under the care of this institu¬ 
tion Thirty of them returned to work—twenty-foui to 
kibbutzim (collective settlements) and six to camps Of the 
other twenty-nine cases, five were transfeired foi future 
treatment and twenty-four remained to continue the cure 
However, the increasing number of tuberculosis cases 
among newly arrived immigrants necessitated the establish¬ 
ment of another preventorium for incipient cases at Gedera, 
thus bringing the number of beds in both institutions to 
sixty-five. Both institutions are filled to capacity and aie 
functioning successfully. 

When Hadassah’s first nurses’ training school, the Hen¬ 
rietta Szold School of JJursing, was established in 1918 the 
idea of professional tiaining for women in Palestine was 
totally new. There are other nurses’ training schools in 
Palestine now, and Hadassah has been asked to co-ordinate 
the teaching activities in all the schools of the country This 
co-ordination, which aims at achieving a common curri¬ 
culum and unified standards, may well set the pattern for 
professional schools in other fields The library of the 
Nurses’ Training School is the outstanding professional 
library in the Near East. 

Directly related to Hadassah’s health work is its school- 
luncheon project The purpose of this is twofold: the actual 
feeding of 30,000 children daily, and their education in nu¬ 
trition, home economics, and cooking The nutrition de¬ 
partment acts in a supervisory capacity for institutions 
requesting Hadassah’s guidance, advises other oiganiza- 
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tions on mass feeding’ piobleins arising out of emergency 
situations, and teaches cookery to piofessional and nonpro- 
fessional giotips such as housewives, public-health nurses, 
aimy and hospital dieticians. Hadassah also maintains and 
supei vises, wholly or by subsidy, playgrounds, clubs for 
adolescents, kindergartens, summei and day camps, aits 
and Cl af ts classes, and similai recreational pi ejects. 

Dining the 1920’s the Jewish population of Palestine 
was largely agricultural. Between 1933 and 1939 the West¬ 
ern Jews who came fiom Hitlei’s Europe went mostly into 
industiy Dining this peiiod many new indiistiies weie 
started in Palestine, thus changing the predominantly agi i- 
culluial aspect of the economy. The war accelerated the 
need for industrial growth and the community began to 
considei the pi obletn of vocational education and training, 
seiiously and systematically lAbout 1942 Pladassah staited 
the Biandeis Vocational Center which maintains a Bureau 
of Vocational Guidance staffed by psychologists qualified to 
give achievement and aptitude tests and to evaluate the place 
of vocational education and training in terms of the general 
standards required for intelligent paiticipation in a gt owing 
democracy Another project of the Brandeis Vocational 
Center is the Alice Seligsberg Vocational High School for 
Girls This school attempts to combine a geneial high-school 
education with vocational training The center also conducts 
special woikshops for highly skilled technicians, desperately 
needed in industry, evening classes for juveniles, and a pie- 
vocational center. 

In 1933 when Hitler came into power, Henrietta Szold, 
the American-born founder of Hadassah, then ovei seventy 
and residing in Palestine, oiganized and led the Youth 
Ahyah movement—a movement to biing Jewish childien 
fiom Europe to Palestine liadassah became the Ameiican 
agency foi Youth Ahyah. To date Youth Ahyah has 
biought moie than 30,000 Jewish childien to Israel, Most 
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of the Youth AUyah boys and git Is weie war orphans 
Those who arrived in Palestine between 1939 and 1945 
(9,342) had had little or no schooling They had spent their 
childhood wandeiing or awaiting death in concenti ation 
camps. It is notewoithy that, despite the giuesome expe¬ 
riences of a large pioportion of the children, problem cases 
do not exceed 2 OS per cent of the total. 

That such remarkable adjustment was possible is due 
mainly to the unique system of education and apprentice¬ 
ship for agricultural life devised by Youth Aliyah The 
system was wotked out experimentally for the first hundred 
boys and girls who arrived in Palestine from Germany in 
1934 and 1935 The children were placed in gioups of 
twenty to fifty, accompanied by an instructor-worker, who 
•was with them for the two yeais of their education. Their 
welfare was the responsibility, however, not only oi iheii 
teachei, but of the local community. The plan, originally in¬ 
tended for carefully selected and well-educated boys and 
girls from Germany and Austria, was applied to childi en of 
all countries of Europe and the Orient. 

Youth AUyah childi en have come £iom foity-one differ¬ 
ent countries Almost 20,000 Youth AUyah giaduates are 
citizens of the lepublic of Israel today. They aie found in 
all occupations, and play their full part in the agriciiltuial 
and national life of the country. 

During the war, a large proportion of Youth AUyah 
giaduates volunteered for the British forces when the call 
came to the Jewish population of Palestine. Over 2,000 of 
them wei e enrolled, including 200 girls Some won distinc¬ 
tion in the Jewish Brigade in Italy; othei s did dangerous 
espionage work behind the German lines 

All Youth AUyah childi en are insured under a health- 
insurance plan; health repoits are submitted weekly to the 
physician in charge of the health department of the Youth 
AUyah bureau. In theii education and rehabilitation, agii- 
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culture has taken a primary place, though Youth Aliyah 
also provides training in othei fields. Some children are 
gifted with special talents, such as music and drawing One 
Youth Aliyah gi aduate will be a soloist with the Philhar¬ 
monic orchestia of New York. Many have become teachers 
and others are skilled mechanics and artisans A number 
have studied nuising in the Hadassah Nurses’ Training 
School. 

In the short space of this paper, it is impossible to do 
moie than give a quick survey of Hadassah’s program in 
Palestine. For thiity-seven years it has operated a complete 
dilative and preventive medical program, including public- 
health and enviionmental sanitation. It has made plans for 
improving water supply, sewage disposal, etc , in over fifty- 
five towns, villages, and settlements 

During the recent war in Palestine, Hadassah became the 
health arm of the government Moi e than 90 pei cent of all 
casualties in Jerusalem were cared for by Hadassah 
Hadassah treated iieaily two thirds of the Jewish casualties 
in the whole country. Hadassah doctors, surgeons, medical 
social-service workers, and public-health peisonnel have 
been working twenty-four hours a day caring for army and 
civilian war casualties Hadassah cliapteis have collected 
and sent more than thirty-seven million dollars to Palestine 
since 1922 It is peitinent to note here that Hadassah has 
always maintained a fairly intensive educational program 
among its members in the United States In fact, it considers 
this function as essential as its fund-raising projects 

Forty years ago Palestine more closely lesembled the 
thuteenth centuiy than the twentieth in its understanding of 
medicine, hygiene, sanitation, public health, i ecreation, diet¬ 
etics, and nuti ition. In these and allied fields today, Israel is 
the foremost countiy in the Middle East 

Judith G Ef^stein is a former National President of Hadassab, The 
Women's Zionist Organization of America 
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The Jewish people almost alone, of all the ancient nations, 
piovided for the univeisal schooling of its children. The 
earliest historical evidence to suppoi t this contention as of 
the first centiny dce can be found in the Palestinian 
Talmud (ca 400 ^e.). Later coinplementai y evidence as 
of the yeai 66 CE can be found in the Babylonian Talmud 
(ca. 500 c.E ) as well as suppoi ting statements by Flavins 
Josephus The underlying motive for this legislation and 
practice has been the concept of Torah, t.e , the divine law 
and lore, the study of which was a religious duty of the 
highest Older, not only for piiests and scholais, but foi the 
ordinaiy Jew as well. “An unlearned man can not be pious,” 
says the Talmud 

After the destruction of the second Temple in Jerusalem 
by the Romans (70 ce), the lelative value of education 
and learning among Jews increased even more, because the 
Torah—the written law—as well as its oial explanations 
and exteasions now had to peifoirn the difficult task of 
substituting in centrality three hallowed sanctums: the de¬ 
stroyed sanctuary with its offerings, the conqueied state, 
and somewhat later the abandoned soil of the homeland 
Thus the Torah became a compi ehensive system or way of 
life embracing all the functions of the individual, the fam¬ 
ily, and the whole of scattered Israel. 

The Torah way of life held its own evet ywhere as long 
as the Jews continued their social life in relative isolation 
from their sunoundings as, for instance, in their seniipo- 
Iitical, and sometimes even political, autonomy tinged by 
persecutions under Paithian (160 b.c.e.'226 ce.) and 
Persian kings in Babylon (226 b.ce.-615 ce.), or m the 
hal f-volimtary, half-imposed ghetto during the Middle Ages 
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in Europe; but whenever and wherevei this isolationism 
gave way to an almost full social and cultural interrelation¬ 
ship with othei peoples as with the Arabs and the Chris¬ 
tians in Spain {ca. 1000-1492 ce.), or with the Western 
woild after the civic emancipation of the Jews {ca 1800 
c.E ), the whole concept of education among Jews had to be 
radically changed. This change was achieved by the devel¬ 
opment of a “dual” system of education. Jewish subject 
matter was taught in specifically Jewish schools of different 
glades Cheder oi room, the private lodging ol the enter- 
piising teacher, was the elementaly school, the bet-ha- 
midiash or house of study was the equivalent of the sec- 
ondaiy school, the yeshiva or place of extended “sitting 
over” and discussing the Oral Law was the Talmudic uni¬ 
versity. General subjects, such as aiithmetic, foreign lan¬ 
guages (the vernacular included), science, history, geog¬ 
raphy, etc., were eithei not taught at all (as sepaiate sub¬ 
jects), as in the typical eastern European communities until 
seveial generations ago, oi weie taught in non-Jewish pub¬ 
lic schools, as in western Europe and Ameiica dining the 
last 150 years This new system in education was a most 
radical deviation from the fonner all-compi ehensive, total 
system of old-style Jewish education Only now, with the 
national renascence of the Jewish people in Palestine, is the 
diialistic approach losing ground and a new educational 
synthesis arising. 

The new all-PIebi ew school is an interesting though not 
too widely spread expeiiment in the Diaspora, but it has be¬ 
come the leading type of Jewish education in Palestine The 
old Jewish school, as we have seen, was basically lehgious, 
although seculai subjects were widely touched upon, hut the 
new modern Hebrew school is basically secular, although 
leligioiis souices constitute a large pait of its curriculum 

In Palestine, the lehgious phase of the curriculum vanes 
with the type of Hebt ew public school (which einbi aces 688 
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schools with 87,237 pupils in 1945-1946, and 93,000 pupils 
in 1946-1947). There are three major types' the Mizrachi 
schools, sponsored by the orthodox religious and economic¬ 
ally conservative wing of the Zionist movement, and by the 
Jewish population in Palestine (148 schools with 19,544 pu¬ 
pils) , the Geneial Zionist schools, the middle-of-the-road 
group, leligiously as well as economically (254 schools with 
46,658 pupils); and the Labor schools (286 schools with 
21,033 pupils) divided into several shades within them¬ 
selves, ranging from a large number of mildly evolutionist- 
socialist institutions to a small number of more radically 
minded schools (which are, also, the pioneers of most 
progressive, educational experiments) 

The figures for students cited above, which are for the 
year 1946-1947, are now rapidly approaching a total of 
100,000. Besides these pupils, there are approximately 3,650 
teachers who serve in more than 347 kindergartens with 
12,884 pupils, 279 elementary schools with 60,229 pupils, 
thiity-five acknowledged high schools with 10,433 pupils, 
seven normal schools with 1,087 pupils, and seventy voca¬ 
tional schools for agriculture and various trades with 2,604 
pupils. 

The three groups participate in the diversified schools, 
though not always in exact arithmetical proportion to their 
general percentage. The orthodox Mizraclii group is better 
repi esented at the elementary-school level, the General Zion¬ 
ist group at the high- and vocational-school level, and the 
Labor group at the kindergarten and vocational level. The 
social and ideological reasons for this stratification seem to 
be, more or less, self-explanatory Religious parents strive 
to transmit their way of life to their children while they ai e 
still young and impressionable. The enlightened middle class 
stresses higher education. The labor groups seek bettei pro¬ 
fessional equipment for their children to enable them to fit 
better into the economic and social pattern. 
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We have said that the school system in Palestine is basic- 
ally seculai, this holds true even for the orthodox schools 
where, according to Dr. E. Rieger, the percentage of le- 
ligioLis studies amounts to almost 50 per cent of the entiie 
cuiriculum as against 18.2 pei cent in the General and 10,4 
per cent in the Labor schools. But the problem of secularism 
is not only a question of quantity but of the over-all, pre¬ 
vailing spirit Since the classic Jewish ideal of permeating 
all instruction with the spirit of the Toiah cannot be 
achieved in modern Palestinian education, interpenetration 
takes place, and the seculai subject matter tinges the re¬ 
ligious with Its own inherent philosophy 

Not all the Jewish pupils in Palestine are included in the 
neaily 100,000 referred to above. About 22,000 or more 
study in private schools of different kinds Most of these 
study in exti emely orthodox institutions which do not agree 
with political Zionism, or with the use of Hebrew as a me¬ 
dium of instruction, or with the inclusion of secular subjects 
in the cuiriculum. They prefer to use the Yiddish language 
to explain the holy texts, which are, without exception, writ¬ 
ten in Hebrew (Under the mandate, the three official lan¬ 
guages were Hebrew, Atabic, and English ) This type of 
school is in a cla.ss by itself, almost identical with the above- 
mentioned cheder and, on a higher level, with the yeshiva. 
To be sure, living Plebrew has already captured the minds 
and tongues of most of these old-style students in their 
private and public lives, and has even conquered some of the 
institutions Among Jews of Oriental extraction, however, 
the medium of instruction is neither Hebrew nor Yiddish, 
but Arabic This very poor strata of the Jewish population 
is also a major contributing factor to the problems of par¬ 
tial 01 total illiteracy and juvenile delinquency, which are 
especially felt in Jeiusalem where a gieat number of Orien¬ 
tal Jews settled Exact figures are unavailable, but the best 
estimates put the number of juvenile delinquents and illit- 
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crates at between 3 and 5 per cent of the whole Jewish 
population of school age (five to fifteen years), the majority 
of these being Oiiental, i.e., partly Arabized, childien 
Among the Arab population of Palestine the rate of illit¬ 
eracy is 80 per cent, and among childien of school age 
approximately 60 per cent, to which boys in the towns con¬ 
tribute the smallest proportion, while Moslem gii Is in the 
villages contiibute the highest The new Jewish state of 
Israel will thus have a tremendously difficult problem to 
overcome in regard to its Jewish and Arab citizens, both 
adult and adolescent. 

Among the private schools there are some with fine scho¬ 
lastic standards. They were not included in the Hebrew 
public-school system because of their bilingual, that is, not 
purely Hebrew, character. A large number of these schools, 
sponsored by the Alliance Israelite Universelle of Paris, 
teach Jewish subjects in Hebiew, but most of the general 
subjects in French A large elementary and secondaiy school 
for girls in Jerusalem, founded by the Anglo-Jewish Asso¬ 
ciation, uses Hebrew and English These institutions come 
nearest to the “dual system” pi evading in the modern Jew¬ 
ish Diaspora The former Hebrew-German schools of the 
Hilfsverem der deutschen Juden {Esra) served in 1913- 
1914 as a battlefield for the cause of full Hebraization, and 
these came under the auspices of the World Zionist Organ¬ 
ization after the First World War, 

This brings us back to the bulk of the Jewish schools in 
Palestine, i.e., those which were administered by the World 
Zionist Organization or the Jewish Agency, and which in 
Octobei 1932 were transferred to the highest authority of 
the Palestinian Jews, the Vaad Leumi (National Council) 
Both bodies (World Zionist Organization and Jewish 
Agency) were, until the pioclamation of the state of Israel, 
of a half-private and half-voluntary nature. Their members 
could leave at short notice, and thus rid themselves of finan- 
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cial obligation toward these agencies. They nevertheless 
managed to finance an educational system of considerable 
size, with an evei-increasing annual budget of about a mil¬ 
lion pounds, or four million dollais in 1946-1947 The sub¬ 
ventions of the Jewish Agency and the Palestinian Man¬ 
datory Government covei ed only about 30 per cent of this 
sum, and the rest -was paid by the local Jewish, comimmities, 
mostly in the form of relatively high fees, even in the ele¬ 
mentary schools liowever, in the all-Jewish city of Tel 
Aviv there was a general school rate. 

The aigument which the mandatory government used in 
defense of its small subventions to the schools has consist¬ 
ently been that its first duty was to combat Arab illiteracy 
even by using funds derived from Jewish taxes. The man- 
datoiy government, therefoie, did not distribute its very 
modest subsidies on the basis of the number of pupils actu¬ 
ally studying Such a procedure would have given the Jews 
.SO per cent of subsidies allotment Instead, it distributed the 
subsidies on the basis of the total number of Jewish and 
Arab childien of school age in Palestine, regardless of 
whether they attended school or not 
The financial burden of the Vaad Leiimi and its Depart¬ 
ment of Education is further complicated by the complex 
organization of the Jewish schools into the three groups 
Each of these groups has its own board of inspectors, and 
only the director of the Department of Education may visit 
all the schools 1 egardless of gioup, and only he can interfere 
with their pedagogical conduct, and even then there must be 
mediation by the i espective boards of inspectors The report 
of the British McNair Commission, which in 1945 inves¬ 
tigated the system of education of the Jewish community in 
Palestine, suggested that the position and influence of the 
director of the Department of Education be strengthened 
and that the whole system be bettei integrated 

Some educational institutions in Jewish Palestine have 
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either developed a great degree of independence of the De¬ 
partment of Education of the Vaad Leumi, such as the 
school system in Tel Aviv, for instance, or have not yet been 
brought under its full authority, such as the high schools, 
which are mostly private or communal institutions The 
principals of these schools exercise the right of choosing 
their own staffs. 

Only when a teacher gets tenure, usually after two or 
thiee years of probation, is he duly confirmed by the De¬ 
partment of Education. In general, however, the question 
of “hiring and firing” in the high schools is a matter which 
concerns the principal and the powerful Hebrew Teachers 
Association rather than the principals and the Education 
Department. This teachers’ trade-union—most of whose 
members are also members of the General Jewish Labor 
Federation of Palestine—has done a great deal to raise the 
economic and social standard of the teaching profession. It 
has occasionally shaken the entire educational system by 
strikes and threats of striking. 

A certain measure of unification of secondary education 
has been achieved by uniform examinations given to all stu¬ 
dents in the top grades (twelfth year of attendance) by the 
Department of Education and by threefold supervision of 
secondary schools: by the Education Bureau of the man¬ 
datory government, by the respective boards of inspection 
of the Vaad Leumi, and by members of the faculty of the 
Hebrew University. The Education Bureau of the manda¬ 
tory government busied itself mainly with questions of edu¬ 
cational organization, hygiene, and general methods The 
boards of inspection of the Vaad Leumi have been mainly 
concerned with the educational fabric of the schools and 
with personnel emblems, while the membei s of the Hebrew 
University faculty have tried to offer expeit advice and 
guidance in the instruction of the various subjects. To be 
sure, there have been many overlappings, but the inter- 
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change of mutual information among the three bodies helped 
to raise the general level of the high schools Graduates of 
the "acknowledged” high schools may, at present, enter the 
Hebrew University without an entrance examination. 

As a result of these measures a ceitain uniformity has 
been achieved in the curriculum of the various types of 
schools, and changes have been instituted simultaneously at 
both the higher and lowei levels of education. 

In summarizing the Palestinian educational situation, we 
can say that, despite all the differences and variations, the 
following features may be rated as common ones * 

1 Hebrezv is the only language of instruction used in all 
the Zionist and some non-Zionist Jewish schools in Palestine 
and is systematically taught as the most important major 
subject The very process of teaching serves as a constant 
means for its ever-wider development and full revival. 
Since a large percentage of the recent arrivals among par¬ 
ents do not speak Hebrew, the first contact which many of 
the children have with the language is in the kindei gartens. 

2 Bible is studied m all the schools and forms a major 
subject, though not everywhere to the same extent, and is 
taught f 1 om very different points of view (f e, religious, 
national, social, historical, geographical, linguistic, etc.). In 
general, the nationalistic rather than the universal aspect of 
the Bible is stressed. 

3. Post-Bibhcal Hebrew religious literature (Mishna, 
Talmud, medieval philosophy, and poetry) is studied as a 
majoi subject in the Miziachi schools and as a minor one in 
the General and Labor schools. But even in the religious 
schools the distinctively scholastic method of dialectics in 
this type of literature does not elicit the desired response in 
the modern youth. 

4 Modern Hebrezv literatwe, beginning with the so- 
called period of the Enlightenment in the nineteenth century 
and extending to oui own day, which is basically secular 
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and sometimes lebelliously antireligious, is widely studied 
in all the schools, but stressed less in the religious ones. 

5. lVo>ld literature is taught in many secondary schools 
Translations are amply supplied and eagerly read 

6. Palestinian geography is a major subject in the lower 
and middle grades of all the elementary schools and is main¬ 
ly connected with the history of Jewish colonization and its 
development. Its study is resumed at a higher level m some 
of the secondary schools and is then connected with civics 
and/or the flora and fauna of the country 

7. General geography is a les.s emphasized minor subject. 

8. History is a major subject. In the elementary schools 
it is mainly taught as the history of the Jewish people, their 
deeds and sufferings, surroundings and migrations, but 
later on the subject is usually divided into non-Jewish and 
Jewish history Although theie are separate texts, the in¬ 
structors, wlio frequently teach both subjects, tend to stress 
their interrelationship. As a rule, the pupils prefer the study 
of general history. In their drive for national noimal- 
ization they turn to the ready-made patterns and models 
in the history of “normal” political nations rather than to 
the prayers and books chosen by their ancestors Neverthe¬ 
less, some experiments at rewriting Jewish history by “nor¬ 
malizing” it did not overcome the everlasting stubbornness 
of the subject matters in question. The labor schools make 
a point of reading current events and offei ing guidance for 
intelligent newspaper reading 

9. Foreign languages are taught in practically all of the 
schools. Instruction of English begins in the fifth grade 
of the elemental y school The teacher must overcome the 
difficulty of dealing with children who come in contact for 
the fiist time with Latin characters, intonation, and or¬ 
thography English instruction is continued through the 
higher grades; in the secondary schools the student is ac¬ 
quainted with English literature (Shakespeare, Milton, 
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modern poetry, and newspapers) In some elementary and 
in almost all the secondary schools, instruction of Arabic is 
offered, sometimes as a requiied subject and sometimes as 
an alternative to French. Arabic is taught as a literary lan¬ 
guage, since the numerous experiments to teach the spoken 
dialect did not succeed too well. Aiab history and customs 
are also explained On the other hand, there is not a single 
Arab school m Palestine where Hebrew is taught Since the 
bulk of the Arab schools were dii ectly operated by the man¬ 
datory government, Britain cannot boast of having at¬ 
tempted to further Aiab-Jcwisli understanding by way of 
education—either in the Aiab secondary schools or in the 
governmental “Aiab” college, a central normal school lo¬ 
cated in Jerusalem. The teaching of Latin in Palestinian 
schools is a unique feature since classical studies are on the 
whole neglected in Palestinian education, with the exception 
of the fine department of classical languages at the He¬ 
brew University and its preparatory classes, and some small 
groups which study Latin voluntai ily 
10 Arithmetic, mathematics, physics, chemistry, biology 
are taught everywhere with somewhat less emphasis in the 
religious than in the general schools, and somewhat more 
emphasis in the labor schools than in the general. It is less 
difficult to teach these subjects than the humanities, 
although a Hebrew scientific tei minology had to be created 
Because of its small size and its abundance of observable 
contrasts, Palestine offers rich possibilities for all kinds of 
nature study As a lule, the Jewish child there knows more 
about the countryside than the child raised in Western rural 
communities. Most of the larger secondary schools employ 
the furcation system in the last two or last four grades and 
offer more specialized courses in science, the humanities, or 
the fine arts (Liberal education, as a whole, has been some¬ 
what backward so far ) One high school, possibly more, has 
introduced a science sin vey com se. 
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11. Physical education is increasingly emphasized nowa¬ 
days because of the pressure of defense needs Thcj-e is, 
however, a controveisy over whether physical education 
should be more in the line of general sports or whether it 
should keep the character of premilitary training 

12. Prevocational and vocational education has been 
tragically neglected up to now, which may account for the 
sad fact that in many elementary schools (eight grades) a 
high peicentage of pupils leave before graduation, inter- 
lupting the all-too-bookish education and meeting the strug¬ 
gle of life without being properly prepared for it This prob¬ 
lem has now been aired from different sides and its solution 
may well be m sight. 

Before concluding this limited survey, some special as¬ 
pects of Hebrew education in Palestine should be mentioned 
briefly 

1 The schools in the communal and the co-operative 
settlements. 

One of the most important driving forces in Zionism is 
constructive socialism. Its adherents do not wish to post¬ 
pone the fulfillment of their ideal until the Messianic days 
when "inevitably” overripe capitalism will be turned into 
youthful socialism. They have made up their minds to utilize 
fully their short span of life for the realization of as much 
equality and as much freedom as can be synthesized in a 
social equilibrium at any one place and time. This enthu¬ 
siasm has served the pioneering Jewish colonist in his most 
dangerous adventures, a sti iking parallel to the pioneer days 
m the United States, These socialist settlements try, quite 
naturally, to transmit their distinctive way of life to their 
children and have succeeded almost a hundred per cent in 
this task (at least as far as the kvuzot are concerned). Their 
youth learns by doing and does by leai ning. They farm and 
go to school for ten years and sometimes longer. As they 
grow older they either continue their parents’ work or, with 
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great eagerness, found new pioneering settlements. It is in¬ 
teresting to note that a considerable and growing minority 
of this movement belongs to the religious wing and tries to 
accomplish the old Jewish ideal of religious socialism. 

2 The Youth Aliyah (youth immigration). 

The Youth Aliyah settlements, youth villages, and edu¬ 
cational institutions have received, trained, and partly ab¬ 
sorbed approximately 18,000 youngsters between the ages 
of fourteen and seventeen during the last fifteen years 
Founded by Recha Freier as an antidote to the imminent 
Nazi danger in Germany in 1932, led and organized by a 
great American Jewess, the late Henrietta Szold, the Youth 
Aliyah has helped to save the lives and turn into constructive 
channels the energy of many thousands of Jewish boys and 
girls. They came first from Germany, then from all the 
countries of conquered and devastated Europe, and now 
they are coming from Turkey and the Arab lands. This 
"youth in transition" has posed new pedagogical problems 
which can be compared only with the problems raised by the 
mass transportation of a million and a half children from 
blitzed London to safety areas The latter was a passing 
emergency measui e which took place among a people speak¬ 
ing the same language, living in the same climate, although 
not always at the same social and cultural level. The Youth 
Aliyah had the additional problem of changing whole habit 
patterns of the people concerned by leading them fiom 
urban, mechanical occupations to the handwork of agricul¬ 
tural production This was accomplished by dividing the day 
of the youthful immigrant into four hours each for agricul¬ 
ture and learning, and two hours for social life Many set¬ 
tlements were founded by the "graduates” of this school, 
which also produced valuable textbooks, didactic instiuc- 
tion, ideological clarifications, psychological research, etc. 

3. Devices for adult education. 

Palestine has witnessed the emergence of a type of work- 
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er who is as far from the Continental “peasant” as he is 
from the English “gentleman faimer,” although he works 
like the former and is sometimes as well-read as the latter 
This mixture, Avhich holds true to some extent f oi the urban 
Jewish woiker too, makes adult education in Palestine per¬ 
haps moie exciting and vital than that in any other country 
During the last three to four years many of the agricul¬ 
tural co-opeiatives have instituted a progi am whereby eveiy 
individual participant can take a total of eighteen to twenty- 
four weeks of intensive training in Jerusalem The courses 
are given by top experts and are organized around a centi al 
topic Similar seminars have been held for adults in the set¬ 
tlements themselves. In the three large cities, Tel Aviv, 
Jerusalem, Haifa, and in some of the smaller ones, theie aie 
to be found workers’ seminars and people’s universities of 
different kinds The General Federation of Jewish Labor, 
the Mizrachi Labor Federation, the Organization of He¬ 
brew Teachers, and the various educationally influential 
youth movements (most of them connected with a ceitain 
type of agricultural colonization) are the most important 
agencies sponsoiing self-education 
4, The institutions of higher learning. 

Theie are three such institutions: the Tel Aviv School of 
Social Sciences, a privately run evening college which has 
not yet achieved full university rank; the Plaifa Hebrew 
Techiiicum, a school of technology with main depai tments 
in engineering, architecture, and hydiaulics; and the He¬ 
brew Univei sity at Jerusalem 
The Hebrew University was planned before the First 
World War by such men as the late Professor Hermann 
Shapiia of Heidelberg, the mathematician, Mai tin Buber, 
now professor of sociology at the University; Chaim 
Weizmann, chairman of the Board of Governois of the 
University and first President of the state of Israel, and the 
late Dr. J L Magnes, an American-born rabbi, its actual 
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founder and chancellor during the jfirst ten years (1935- 
1945) Dr Magnes had been president of the University, 
Sir Leon Simon and Dr. D. W. Senator are the administia- 
tive heads The University has moie than 1,000 students 
and about 150 staff workeis occupied either in teaching 
or research, or both There are two full faculties: human¬ 
ities with an Institute of Judaism and an Institute of 
Oriental Languages, and departments of classical, Romance, 
and English languages, philosophy, history, social science, 
psychology, education, etc., and a faculty of mathematics 
and natural sciences with well-equipped laboratories The 
medical faculty, which will not be fully completed foi a few 
years yet, consists temporarily of such eminent men as Pi o- 
fessors Saul Adler, Ludwig Halberstadter, and Bernard 
Znoneic, who are at present devoting their full time to re- 
seaich at the Hadassali-University Hospital. 

Furthermoie, there is a School of Agriculture at the col¬ 
ony Rehovoth, where Dr. Weizmann founded his scientific 
Institute for Chemical Research. As for law, with the end 
of the British mandate the governmental Law School of 
Jerusalem will be (or already is) liquidated, and there is 
now no obstacle to hinder the development of a full faculty 
of law at the University. A chair for Yiddish has also been 
decided upon and will be created at the first oppoitunity 
However, a theological faculty is lacking; but numerous 
subjects of direct or indirect theological impact are taught 
at the Institute of Judaism, which has drawn some of the 
keenest rabbinical students from America and other coun¬ 
tries There have always been some non-Jewish students, 
among them Arabs, who have not found it too difficult to 
go along with the Hebiew medium of instruction, especially 
since masters’ theses may be written in a language other 
than Hebiew, provided, of course, the language is under¬ 
stood by the Boaid of Refciees The Univeisity library. 
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which now contains over half a million works, is open to 
the general public. 

Up to now, about 700 inastei’s degrees (four to five years 
of study) and seventy Ph.D.'s (two additional years) have 
been awaided. The graduates of the Hebrew Univeisity 
work in many professions thioughout the countiy: at the 
University itself, as teachers, chemists, officials of the gov¬ 
ernment and of the municipalities, in the fields of literature, 
journalism, and arts Their influence on the general stream 
of life IS maiked, but they have not as yet played their full 
role in shaping the new type of "educated Hebiew gentle¬ 
man.” Because of this, it has been decided to leorganize the 
Univeisity by introducing a bachelor’s degree which will be 
given to students completing a three-year course of study in 
a soon-to-be-founded college. The course of study will be a 
synthesis of Jewish and non-Jewish subjects and a begin¬ 
ning in the higher specialized subject matter. The master’s 
degree will then be open only to a selected minority of better- 
qualified holders of the bachelor’s degree 

Neither the Hebrew University nor its department of 
education has a doctrinaire, educational aim The attitude 
toward Jewish political and social values is left for each 
teacher to determine for himself. The University cannot do 
much in the way of direct character forming, but it contrib¬ 
utes its share by placing before the student, both in pi actical 
and theoretical form, the cultural and social problems with 
which, at this stage in their country’s development, they are, 
or should be, concerned. Because the University teachers 
have varied backgrounds, breathe in different spiritual cli¬ 
mates, and often hold controversial opinions in their inter¬ 
pretation of Judaism and Zionism, such a procedure is 
practicable for the eager, questing young people It is in this 
diversity of views that there is an implicit educational value. 
At the University the students see their teachers tolerant of 
each other’s views and they learn that toleiance can be 
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achieved, not at the cost of obliterating fundamental differ¬ 
ences by tactical compi omise, but rather by trying to under¬ 
stand honest differences of opinion 


Df Ernest Smon has been a member of the Department of Education of 
the Hebrew University m Jerusalem for the last ten years and is now serving^ 
as Visiting Professor of Education at the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America and the Teachers* Institute 


A VISIT TO MODERN PALESTINE 
Abraham I. Katsh 

Jewish Palestine, now called Isiael, presents itself to the 
visiting observer as a pai adox. Modern Palestine beats its 
swords into ploughshares, but also converts its plough¬ 
shares into swords. On the one hand, one is confronted with 
costly, defense wai fai e and, on the other hand, with impas¬ 
sioned, unprecedented creative activity. 

The creative aspect is reflected in the miraculous achieve¬ 
ments of a reborn people in tiansforming a land, b^n en for 
centuries, even millenniums, into one of milk and honey The 
marvel of reclaiming Palestinian wasteland within the brief 
time span of thirty yeais has no paiallel m all recorded his¬ 
tory. The settlements, from the latest one to the very earliest, 
are seething with activity, displaying a continuous, indefat¬ 
igable vitality. Jewish pioneers in Palestine have been mo¬ 
bilized to their full capacity foi the purpose of redeeming 
land, building thereon, developing it for newcomers, and 
protecting the acquired holdings 

By definition a pioneer is “one who goes before,” pi epar- 
ing the way for others The Jewish pioneers in Palestine 
have indeed been pioneering m making ready the land for 
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the benefits of civilized social life, and in establishing the 
means of security foi themselves and others to follow. To 
these pioneers goes the ciedit for the development of a sound 
agricultural and industrial program, an excellent educa' 
tional system, a well-oiled machinery of an independent, 
political state, including administi ative agencies and depart¬ 
ments, a capable defense force, etc 
Examples of that pioneering spiiit are evident evciywhere 
to the eyewitness. One example of the valiant and uncom¬ 
promising tenacity of the pioneers is the Emek, the valley 
of Jezreel, which a quaiter of a century ago was a vast, 
swamp-ridden desert, infested with malaiia and tiachoma, 
but which now stands as a monument to Jewish skill and the 
spirit of the national renaissance The writei spoke to one 
of the survivors of the very first group of pioneers who set¬ 
tled in the Emek in 1922, only to find it then full of watei 
and laden with malaria mosquitoes But these pioneeis wei e 
determined to accomplish their task of redeeming the soil of 
the Emek. They continued their laboi s, though often stricken 
with malaria and hindered by Ai ab mai audei s 

For many centuries the Emek had been forsaken, unfit 
for human habitation. The valley defied all eailier attempts 
by Arabs and Germans to establish settlements there No¬ 
madic Bedouin tribes who, at intervals, pitched tents in the 
valley named it the Valley of Death The Jewish pioneeis, 
however, determined to overcome the obstacles, succeeded 
in transforming the Valley of Death into the Valley of Life. 

Words cannot adequately describe this shoi t-o£-a-miracIe 
accomplishment. Fully to appreciate it one must be in those 
garden villages, head on the consecrated ground, and view 
from the village roof tops the fei tility of the i eclaimed land 
against the uncultivated wilderness. One might also com¬ 
pare these blooming villages with the not too distant Arab 
villages, which though elected by viitue of the Jewish im- 
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provenient of the Emek are piimitive in their social struc¬ 
ture and way of life. 

While making history with theii own hands, those pio¬ 
neers never ignored the past On an ai chaeological trip the 
wi iter found a beautiful museum in one of the colonies of 
the Emek containing raie Biblical items and historical data 
which the pioneers preset ved in a special building erected 
for that purpose while leclaiming the barren land Here was 
a symbol of the pioneei mg spirit, a monument in a sort of 
museum of natuial history foi the benefit of posteiity. The 
visitor passing through the places mentioned in the Bible 
undergoes a unique and unforgettable experience. The Bible 
becomes i eal and vivid to him. 

An even greater miracle, in process at piesent, is evident 
in the ai id and desolate f ai south, the Negeb, whose soil had 
been neglected foi some sixteen centuiies, since the rule of 
the Byzantines in Palestine Only seveial years ago a hand¬ 
ful of Jews erected their fiist tent in that hazardous and 
forbidding desert, wheie the absence of water presents a 
major problem Much of the existing water theie contains 
an alarming percentage of salt, rendei ing it unfit for irriga¬ 
tion pui poses. The settleis theiefore determined to trap the 
wintei rain watei which descends from the neai-by moun¬ 
tains They constructed a dam and reset voir with a capacity 
of forty-five thousand cubic metets of water Then they 
built pipelines to cairy the watei from the reseivoir to the 
soil of the Negeb That laborious task made possible a slow 
reclamation of the immense southern wasteland which 
stretches as far as the Egyptian bounclaiies 

The wirtei has personally watched the enthusiasm and 
buoyant zeal of a gioup of pioneers m setting up two settle¬ 
ments in the Negeb It was inspiiing to obseive the cul¬ 
mination of a haid-eaincd cotupicsl, with its piomisc of 
opening up tlic Negeb as a haven to hiindieds of thousands 
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of Jews who are still languishing dolefully in the displaced- 
persons camps of Europe. 

The writer was also amazed at the comparatively large 
educational network in Palestine with its modem, pro¬ 
gressive methods. This system is climaxed by the Hebrew 
University on Mount Scopus at Jerusalem which was 
officially opened in 1925. The Plebrevv University is the 
fountainhead of Hebraic study and research in all branches 
of world knowledge. Nearly half a million volumes are in 
the University library. The University contributions to 
science and archaeology are most valuable. Its laboi atories 
for research in cancer and other diseases, headed by inter¬ 
nationally famous scientists, are the only ones of their kind 
in the Middle East, and were of inestimable value to the 
British in the Second World War. 

Palestinian cultural life is reflected to the obseiver m the 
numerous weeklies published by the several political parties, 
trade, professional, and social organizations. Thei e is a siz¬ 
able number of weeklies, monthlies, quarterlies, and annuals 
devoted to belles-lettres, art, economics, medicine, archae¬ 
ology, philology, and othei fields. Jewish Palestine publishes 
eleven daily newspapers, eight of which are in Hebrew Top¬ 
ping all this is the publication of Hebrew books. Within the 
last war-torn twelve months the Jewish community of 
750,000 people published nearly one thousand books. Book 
publication in Palestine averages one for every seven hun¬ 
dred population, whereas in the United States the average 
is one book for each one hundred thousand population. 

The book stores everywhere in Palestine easily catch the 
eye of the visitor. The writer was fascinated by the great 
number of such stores which he found, even in the smallest 
settlements The people are evidently buying books in abun¬ 
dance. It may be interesting to note in this connection that 
some of the American best sellers are published in Hebiew 
There is a growing interest among Palestinian Jews in 
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American books and authors because of a nalnial affinity 
for the oldest, modern demociacy and because American 
help is hoped for and anticipated. 

The Jewish Palestinian radio is a public service, not a 
commei cial enterprise. The public is not dulled by comniei - 
cials and escape piograms The broadcasting opens daily 
with the unique Biblical verse: “How goodly are thy tents, 
0 Jacob, thy dwelling places, O Israel ” The programs con¬ 
sist of the better types of music, educational addresses, and 
range from child care to scientific discourses, with partic¬ 
ular emphasis on growth in art, music, letters, and science. 

Jews in Palestine talk about their musical celebiities who 
have been adoi ning concert stages in Europe and the United 
States They aie likewise proud of their contributions in 
sculptiiie and in the giaphic arts. 

There is a general feeling among the new Jewish ai rivals 
in Palestine that they have come not merely to build tlie land 
but to be rebuilt by it. Invariably the immigiant would cor¬ 
rect me when I asked him if he were a stranger to the new 
land Pie feels as one who has i etui ned aftei a long absence 
He is accepted jubilantly, welcomed into the family, is 
clothed, fed, and sheltered In no time he loses the self-con¬ 
sciousness of being Jewish He becomes a person among 
persons, a human being among human beings—without 
labels, apologies, and the bin den of belonging to a minority 
group. He feels fiee and among equals—fiee because he is 
among equals He is placed in positions where he can ex¬ 
perience self-respect, a feeling genei ally i ecognized as vital 
in the rehabilitation of not quite extinguished spiiits PTe is 
treated as a fellow pioneer who makes loom for nioie pio¬ 
neers just as pievious ncwcoineis pioneeicd to make room 
for him 

What IS especially impicssive to the visitoi is the attitude 
of the youth, the genei ation of lomoi low, to “the stiangei s 
svithin their gates ” The youngsteis seem to be imbued with 
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a genuine regard for the rights of othei s as evidenced by 
their touching concern for the newcomer and the sti anger. 
The questions they ask, their unstudied effoi ts to make the 
visitor feel at home, their unaffected natui alness in taking 
differences among human beings for granted—all spell an 
atmosphere of true freedom and democracy which is truly 
refreshing and lasting. Curiously, the visitor who depai ts 
aftei a short stay feels obligated to apologize for leaving 
The Western world is not very conscious of the fact that 
the terms Arab and'Moslem are not synonymous. An Arab 
is one who lives in the Oi ient and speaks At able. He may be 
either a Jew, a Christian, an atheist, or anyone not pro¬ 
fessing the religion of Islam Many of the Ai abs in Leb¬ 
anon and Palestine, for instance, are Christians. Moi cover, 
to the Moslem the word “Arab” connotes an “infidel” who 
failed to accept Islam when it was first expounded by 
Mohammed. It might also be mentioned that all non-Mos¬ 
lems are second-class citizens in the Moslem connti les whei e 
church and state are united; Mecca and Medina to this day 
are cities where a Christian oi Jew could enter only at the 
risk of his life. 

Von Grunebaum in his Medieval Islam wiites. 

Islam divides the world into regions under control, the dor a(-Ishiu, and 
regions not subjected as yet, the dar harb Between this ^'area of warfare^' 
and the Muslim-dominated part o£ the world there can be no peace Practical 
considerations may induce Moslem leaders to conclude an armistice, but the 
obligation to conquer and, if possible, convert never lapses Nor can territory 
once under Muslim rule be lawfully yielded to the imbohevcr Legal theory 
has gone so far as to define as ddr al-lshm any area where at least one Muslim 
custom IS still observed Thanks to this concept, the waging of war acquires 
religious merit. The Muslim community is under an obligation to combat the 
infidel The believer who loses his life in this struggle enters Paradise as a 
martyr of the faith 

Professor Hitti, m h\s History of the at> 5 , affiims this 
statement and adds that the last such call to a universal up¬ 
rising against non-Moslems, made as late as the autumn of 
1914 by the Ottoman Sultan Caliph Mohammed Rshad, 
proved an utter failure. 
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In view of all this, the Arab League which Britain estab¬ 
lished should really have been called the Moslem League 
Why then was the so-called Arab League not called the 
Moslem League? 

The writer was fortunate to be present at a small social 
gathering of Jewish and Aiab intellectuals in a Jerusalem 
home These Arabs were Christians. Having studied in 
European and American universities, they were acutely con¬ 
scious of the fact that Moslem countries were backward 
politically, economically, and culturally. It was these Arabs 
who advanced the view that the Arab League was not called 
the Moslem League because the British Colonial Office 
wished to conceal the true natui e of the league The colonial 
office simply recognized the fact that neither the Vatican 
nor the Anglican Church nor the world Protestant churches 
would sanction a league whose aim essentially was to ad¬ 
vance Islam and threaten holy wars These Arab intellec¬ 
tuals contended that the league was arrayed not so much 
against the Jews as against the entire Western world and its 
democratic spii it. In fact, these Ai abs deplored the fact that 
the United Nations has thus far muffed a historic oppoi- 
tunity to establish the Arab part of partitioned Palestine 
(economically joined with Jewish Palestine) as a modern 
democratic state based on the four freedoms and a separa¬ 
tion of chui ch and state, and that, by permitting the land to 
be controlled by the Ai ab League or by King Abdullah of 
Trans-Joi dan, the abject and tyrannical rule of the Mos¬ 
lem feudal chieftains and potentates was thereby strength¬ 
ened and ensui ed. 

It is the belief of the writei that left to themselves the 
Palestinian Arabs would long ago have made peace with 
the Jews The Arab League has been the chief instigatoi of 
stiife m Palestine Typical of the modus vivendi possible, if 
outside armies and piopagandists were compelled to with¬ 
draw from the land, was the scene which this wiiter wit- 
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nessed thei e during the suminei of 1947. Amidst the strife 
engendered by troubleniakei s, the Ai ab mayoi of the Arab 
city of Jaffa and the Jewish mayor of Tel Aviv joined hands 
in posting public notices to the effect that their cities desiied 
peaceful relations with their neighbors and that they would 
not toleiate inciters to liots, who would be punished se¬ 
verely. Needless to say, such foithright clcclai ations by 
responsible leadei s among Arabs and Jews had the desii ed 
effect. Would that the United Nations addressed themselves 
similaily to all the invading armies who flouted a decision 
of the U.N —a decision based on the findings of innumer¬ 
able commissions ovei a period of many years 


Abrahatn I Kaish is Professor of Education, School of Education, New 
York University He visited Palestine m the summer of 1947, where he was 
guest lecturer at the first World Conference of Jewish Educators, held at 
the Hebrew University In Jerusalem 


A CHRISTIAN VIEWS THE REPUBLIC OF ISRAEL 
Howard M. Lesourd 

In evaluating, now that the Jewish state has been estab¬ 
lished, the achievements of the Jews in Palestine during the 
Zionist period, two aspects have £oi me, a non-Jew, great 
fascination: the Hebrew cultural revival and the social and 
economic patterns which have been taking shape in this 
ancient land. 

The Jews have been scattered for centuries over the face 
of the earth They have spoken a multitude of languages and 
dialects, observed different national traditions, and expe¬ 
rienced and contributed to diverse cultures. Kvery time I 
heard of efforts made by the Jews to return to Palestine, I 
wondered whether they had retained enough of their basic 
Hebtaic heritage to be able to become again a well-knit, ho- 
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mogeneous cultural entity capable of giving expression to 
the old unique Jewish ability which gave the Holy Bible to 
the world. I wondered whether the Jews, speaking so many 
different model n languages, could succeed in reviving an¬ 
cient Hebrew and make it the medium not only for high 
literary expression but also for the everyday spoken word, 
retaining at the same time the Biblical prophetic style. 

As the picture unfolded over the years, the world wit¬ 
nessed an almost unbelievable cultural revolution and re¬ 
vival. Within the short span of fifty years, and particularly 
in the last twenty-five years, a handful of enthusiastic and 
idealistic educatoi s succeeded in organizing and establishing 
on a sound basis a complete network of educational institu¬ 
tions: kindergartens, primary schools, secondary schools, 
teacher-training colleges, an institute of technology, the 
Hebrew University, and advanced research institutes. These 
are not mere imitations of European institutions with the 
substitution of Hebrew for a Western language (which in 
itself would have been a herculean achievement) but are 
characteiistically Jewish in spiiit as well as in content. The 
entire educational system is geared to a high scientific and 
scholarly level, comparable to the best Western standards, 
though retaining and developing at the same time the Jew¬ 
ish aspect of creativity, rooted in ancient Biblical and post- 
Biblical Jewish culture. 

And so to me, since I consider the Holy Bible the founda¬ 
tion of oui modern civilization, the cultural revival of the 
Jews m Palestine means the opening up of possibilities that 
may ultimately give the woild new ideas and new patterns 
of thinking and behavior. 

Of similar interest was the question of the new social 
patterns which were being forged in the Holy Land We 
non-Jews have frequently thought of Jews as being middle¬ 
men economically, that is, businessmen, merchants, store¬ 
keepers, professionals. We have not associated them with 
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agiicultiire and other piimaiy means of pioduction I have 
often asked myself whethei Jews with a middle-class back- 
giound would be able to toot themselves in the soil^ The 
question of social equality also arose These people who 
were migiating to theii ancient homeland came fiom differ¬ 
ent social climates and were of diffeient social standings. 
Would they be able to create social patterns tianscending all 
these differences that would enable them to live in a demo¬ 
cratic way on a basis of equality^ Would they be able to 
establish a social and economic oidei based on fieedom, 
equality, and justice, or would they perpetuate the evils and 
ills of the countries from which they had fled? 

The more one studies the patterns of the new life in Pales¬ 
tine, the more one becomes convinced of the eiioimous po¬ 
tentialities that this ancient land has not only foi the Jews, 
but also for non-Jews outside of Palestine. The zeal of the 
Prophets of old foi social justice inspiiecl their descendants 
not only to revive their nation but to cicate a better and 
more just social ordei. The pioneers in Palestine have quiet¬ 
ly, patiently, practically with their sweat and blood, con¬ 
verted a neglected and more or less barren land into a 
flourishing community and, at the same time, have influ¬ 
enced the entii e social thinking of this new community. 

The collective and co-operative movements in Palestine, 
both on the farms and in the cities, have attempted on a 
purely voluntary basis, without governmental coercion or 
interference, to develop new concepts of economic and social 
values aimed at curing the ills of our Western civilization 
What IS most noteworthy is the fact that these new patterns 
exist side by side with the traditional capitalistic free enter¬ 
prise system. If there is any antagonism between the two, 
it is slight and of no serious consequence. Moreover, one 
cannot help but feel that the entire social and economic 
structure of Jewish Palestine has been, and is still today, 
motivated by considerations of re-establishing the Jewish 
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State and developing the economic possibilities of the coun- 
tiy so that all the Jews who wish to migrate there could 
be absorbed economically therein. 

The democratic life of the Jewish community during the 
past twenty-five years is anothei manifestation of the po¬ 
tentialities of the new Jew emerging in Palestine, Theie is 
no disci imination between the highly educated Jew from 
western Europe and the backward Jew of the Oriental 
countries All the institutions, economic, social, cultural, and 
political, have conti ibuted toward an ever-expanding democ¬ 
racy with the maximum possible freedom for the individual. 

There are a number of very serious shortcomings in the 
system too, both on the democratic and economic levels. But 
when one consideis the myriad obstacles and difficulties, 
both internal and external, with which the Jewish commu¬ 
nity has had to cope, one cannot but expect that the new 
state of Israel, free and unfettered, will continue to cieate 
advanced cultural, social, and economic values in the old 
Hebraic ti adition. 


Howard M Lesoiird is Dean of the School of Public Relations, Boston 
University 


CULTURAL INFLUENCES OF ISRAEL 
ON AMERICAN JEWRY 

Alexander M. Dushkin 

The new state of Isiael is not only a Jewish national 
homeland, the refuge and haven of homeless Jews, it is also 
to serve as the cultural and spiritual center of Judaism the 
world ovei, even as it was in the days of the second Temple. 
Many Jews of America look to the cultural developments in 
the new Israel as a continuing, beneficent source for the 
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Strengthening of their own cultural and spiritual life. These 
cultural influences, which can and should be exerted by the 
new developments in Palestine, aie manifold 

They should help bring new relevancy to Jewish culture. 
The efforts leading up to the Jewish state and the stuiggle 
foi its establishment have alieady dcmonsti ated a remaik- 
able directness of appeal to many Americans who ai e other¬ 
wise not concerned with Jewish life, an appeal which goes 
beyond argument or logic The response in all walks of life 
has been personal, direct, and unsophisticated, ii respective 
of learning or outlook Of a sudden, Jewish knowledge has 
become necessary for the understanding of current life He¬ 
brew terms and Palestine geography are headline materials 
for press and radio. Of course these are critical days and 
with the passing of the crisis no one can expect oi would 
wish Palestine to continue as top news. But even in times of 
peace the state of Israel and city of Jerusalem will probably 
continue to exercise considerable directness of interest and 
relevancy, as their developing roles in the world continue to 
be 1 eflected in the daily newspapei s and over the radio. 

Theie will be added relevancy also to the Hebrew lan¬ 
guage Permanent and frequent contacts, commercial and 
otherwise, are bound to be established between American 
Jews and the new Palestine. Naturally, spoken and written 
Hebrew will be added to the languages useful in world com¬ 
merce and trade. Shehchim, traveling inteimediaries foi 
many projects, will use Hebrew among themselves and also 
in intercourse with American Jews who are Plebraically 
qualified. The Habimah is a forerunner of many troupes of 
artists who will perform and exhibit the woik in the He¬ 
braic medium. Especially will the knowledge of Hebiew 
become relevant as American Jews and non-Jews learn to 
include in their life plan visits and excuisions to the Hebraic 
homeland where the understanding of model n Hebrew will 
be reflected in the daily newspapei s and over the radio 
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The new developments in Palestine can also help change 
the attitude of many Jews to Judaism to the degi ee that they 
will modernize and vindicate for them the classic roots of 
Jewish cultuie, the Bible, and Hebrew prophecy. We mod¬ 
ems have not found it easy to understand or to accept what 
sophisticated ethnologists like to call the “Plebrew myth ” 
For example, teachers have not found it easy to teach the 
Bible’s description of Palestine, the desolate and the barren, 
as a “land flowing with milk and honey,” It seemed a bit of 
“Oriental exaggeration by a nomad, desert people,” In our 
day that description in the Bible has been vindicated For 
the land has again been made to flow with milk and honey 
and with all the other fruits of productive labor, So too the 
recurrent pi ophecies of the “gathering of the exiles” seemed 
but pious fantasies Today, their paitial fulfillment in the 
Jewish state is the heroic reality of our time, a reality both 
tragic and joyous. The “gathei mg of the exiles” has stai ted, 
boatload after boatload, toward the fulfillment of prophecy. 
The teaching of prophetism, the essential core of Judaic cul¬ 
ture, will take on more reality and deeper meaning in Amer¬ 
ican religious schools to the degree that this aspect of it is 
realized The same may be said of the psalms and Jewish 
liturgy. Ancient foimal prayer passages become powerfully 
legalvanized with significance and living value when used 
by the workeis and fighters of Israel to exptess their needs 
today. 

Likewise, the miracles of the Bible were taught as “super¬ 
natural” events “in those days,” and as “out of this world ” 
Frequently teachers taught them with lame apologies, or 
with tongues in cheeks. The creation of a Jewish state, 
whatever its form or size, will be a demonstt ation of a raii- 
acle in our day, a inn acle m the true Hebraic sense of Nes 
For Nes is not magic, however fancifully told Nes is the 
essential marvel of life itself, always compounded of four 
elements: a deep sense of need, an abiding faith that some- 
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how salvation will come, the readiness to put foith the 
greatest measure of sacrifice to bring about salvation, and 
then the occurrence of something which could not have been 
expected, something supei logical, to climax the Nes That is 
exactly what happened in the long, dramatic, hei oic sti ug- 
gle of Jewish faith and etfoit, leading up to the United 
Nations vote and beyond it The marvel, the Nes of the new 
Jewish state will enable us to teach all of Jewish history, 
Bible, and prophecy with gi eater significance and with more 
real meaning. 

The new developments in Palestine have changed and can 
continue to change Jewish attitudes through the enhance¬ 
ment of Jewish dignity and self-assurance Many Jews, 
both adults and children, stand in need of self-assurance. 
Not only have their enemies maligned them, but they have 
succumbed to the piopaganda. They have been called Luft- 
nienschen, middlemen, parasites, white-collar softies inca¬ 
pable of productive labor, cowards incapable of self-defense, 
masochist martyrs, wmrld conspirators, shaipsters living on 
their wits, incapable of self-government or united action. 
Both anti-Semitism and self-demeaning among a certain 
class of Jews were fed on these corroding poisons and con¬ 
tinue so to feed But what has happened in the new Israel 
has been washing these poisons out of the souls of Jews and 
may serve as powerful arguments against certain types of 
anti-Semitism. For Jews have demonstrated, to themselves 
and to others, that these are lies, results of the hostile atti¬ 
tudes of hostile men. The proud but tru^ boast of Israel is 
that, within one generation, shame was removed from Jezv- 
ish life, the shame of wilderness and desolation from the 
barren land and the shame of exile and ghetto from broken 
souls What a great moral asset, what a psychiatric blessing 
this new value of achievement, as repiesented in the new 
Israel, can be for Jews and non-Jews who wish to live to¬ 
gether in a world in which all men aie enabled to achieve 
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inner secui ity and dignity' It can also mean a renewed faith 
in the possibilities of life itself and in its inlierent goodness 
It can give new meaning to human stiuggle in general and 
to the struggle as Jews m paiticular, foi it will have vin¬ 
dicated the woilh-whtleness of stiuggle Even the fact that 
it has been possible to appeal to the conscience of the United 
Nations should in itself he of inestimable value in teaching 
the possibilities of appealing to human conscience, and the 
faith of ultimate unity in human society. 

Attitudes toward Judaism will change if new content and 
new color be added to that culture. For many American 
Jews, Judaism is old, repetitious stuff, sad and weepy. To 
change that attitude, it is necessai y to add new content for 
Jewish living, new cuiiicitlai mateiials for the American 
Jewish school, not to replace the old but to add the present 
to it and to focus both in the future Much of this new con¬ 
tent Ameiican Jews will have to create themselves in the 
American idiom and out of their own needs and expe¬ 
riences But evidently they will be grateful £oi whatever 
educational gifts of new events, new heroes, new stories, 
poems, songs, dances, and dramas will keep coming to them 
as results of the buoyant creative energy of the new state, 
especially since these will have in them the quality of earth¬ 
iness and fullness of Hebraic living in the land of the Bible. 

Such contributions as the new Palestine has made and 
will continue to make m no way absolves Ameiican Jewry 
from the need to develop its own social and cultural life. On 
the contrary, there is every reason to believe that American 
Jewiy will continue to create and that from its environment 
and its own needs it will pioduce those forms of Jewish cul- 
tuie which will be American. Assimilation, defection, and 
indiffeience will doubtless turn away many individual Jews, 
but the great body of the community will continue to live as 
Ameiican Jews foi generations to come, and as they live 
they aie bound to create Their cultural piodnct will neces- 
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saiily be different from that of the new laiael in impoitant 
essentials. For what they are called upon to do is to ci eate 
the cultural tools and the spiritual milieu foi a Jewish 
minority living in the midst of a fiieiidly but cliffeient 
majority cultui e in which they fully share as citizens In this 
respect what they do will have much significance for other 
Jewish groups in the Diaspora, which are also confionted 
with the problems of minoi ity life rather than with an in¬ 
tegrated environment in which Hebiaic culture is dominant, 
as it will be in the new Israel. 

But in this struggle of Ameiican Jews to maintain and 
to develop the culture of Judaism for themselves and others, 
they should receive powerful help and stimulus from the 
new Israel and from Jerusalem One such ai ea has already 
been indicated In so far as the new development will help 
American Jews to change their attitudes to Judaism as be¬ 
ing more relevant, more modern, and more joyous, it will 
naturally increase the number of young writei s and poets, 
social philosophers, psychologists, ethnologists, and otheis 
who will concern themselves with their own culture as Jews 
It will encourage and stimulate American Jews to express 
themselves Hebraically in Hebrew prose and poetry It 
should give powerful impetus to that most difficult aspect 
of Jewish education, the haid core, which is concerned with 
the fostering of Hebrew language andlitei ature on all levels 
Before long, the new Palestine may form a soi t of spir¬ 
itual annex to the American system of Jewish education 
A year or more of study and immersion in the life of the 
new Isiael or in Jerusalem will be for American paients and 
teachers a requisite in planning the Jewish educational pro¬ 
gram of their children. We are refei ring to pilgrimages in 
the modern sense: visits on occasions of festivals, anni¬ 
versaries, bai mizvahs (confirmations), honeymoons, and 
excursions of all sorts. Particularly important will be the 
encouragement of student years at the Hebrew University 
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and elsewhere, student years which can be integrated into 
American college pi ograms as is done now with othei for¬ 
eign univeisities Every year, many hundreds of the finest 
American youth will receive an education at the Hebrew 
University which will be important for them not only pro¬ 
fessionally but even more so as Jews and Americans who 
wish, upon theii return, to live a cultured Jewish life in 
America. 

Another area of help to Jewish creativity derives from 
the challenge and stimulus of partnership. With the break¬ 
down of the centers of Jewish life throughout the world, it 
is clear that Jewish scholarship in our day will be pretty 
much confined to the institutions of learning in Palestine 
and in America. There is already beginning to develop a 
healthy and fruitful %ying of scholars,” all of whom are 
concerned with the common task ”to increase Torah.” As 
in the days of the great academies of yore, so now in the 
days of Jerusalem and New York there is to be a cross-fer¬ 
tilization of scholarship, both through the exchange of ideas 
and through the exchange of personalities American teach¬ 
ers will be invited by them and their teachei s by us Not only 
the exchange of students but also the exchange of scholars 
and teaching faculties is bound to stimulate Jewish creative 
efforts and enhance Jewish cultural pioductiveness. 

One last source of cultural enhancement should he men¬ 
tioned : that which derives from the work of Jews on behalf 
of Isi ael and Jei usalem. We know full well that in the life 
of the spirit growth comes from giving much moie than 
from taking All that American Jews have done and will 
continue to do toward the establishment and improvement 
of the Jewish homeland can be a souice as well as an outlet 
for theii spiritual energy, both as a community and as indi¬ 
viduals The well-known educational formula, “learn to do 
by doing,” applies By striving to do things continuously 
toward making the Jewish homeland the ideal society, they 
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wiU also be doing much to bi ing their own American society 
nearer to their heart’s desire. 

The Jewish world of today and tomorrow is like a great 
ellipse with two focuses; one is in American Jewish life and 
effort, the other is in the Hebraic cultural center in the new 
state of Israel. Culturally, they are both necessary to each 
other, and their spiiitual symbiosis is a grand task in the 
days ahead. 


Alexander M, Dnshkin is Executive Vice-Picsidciit of tUc Jewish Ediicn- 
hon Committee of New York City. 


CULTURAL INFLUENCES OF ISRAEL IN 
AMERICAN HIGHER EDUCATION 

David Rudavsky 


The establishment of the state of Israel is one of the out¬ 
standing events of our time, and as such mei its inclusion as 
a subject of study in our college curricula Jewish Palestine 
has once again demonstrated its ability to make a unique 
contribution to human culture and progress In their new 
enviionment, free from the psychic strains and stress of 
minoiity status, the Jewish people have succeeded in re-cie- 
ating their own social and cultural life in accordance with 
Plebiaic ideals. 

The regeneration of Hebrew culture in Palestine must 
not be 1 egarded as a matter only of local consequence. The 
new literature and art and the new '‘religion of labor” de¬ 
veloped in modern Palestine are notable contributions to the 
stock of human culture. This fact should be sufficient in 
itself to justify the admission of the Hebrew language and 
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civilization as a legitimate subject of study in our colleges 
and secondary schools, considering especially the fact that 
the Hebraic heritage hes at the foundation of our Judaeo- 
Christian civilization. 

Modern Palestine has justly been acclaimed as a great 
social laboiatory. Few pioneering societies have been as 
pi ivileged as that of the Jewish homeland in being built in 
accordance with a definite social blueprint. If one desires to 
see in practice the application of the principles of human 
relations promulgated by the Hebiew Prophets of old and 
social refoimers of our own age, he need only study the 
labor economy developed in Palestine, the life of the kib¬ 
butzim or collectives, and the operation of the vast and com¬ 
plex network of agricultural and industrial co-operatives 
This social exiierimentation i.s of particular value to us be¬ 
cause it has been carried on under conditions comparable to 
ours. Students of human lelations, sociology, government, 
education, economics, social psychology, and related fields 
will find the study of the social, cultural, and economic insti¬ 
tutions developed by the Palestine Jews a source of stimula¬ 
tion and enlightenment. 

In the field of American education, the establishment of 
the state of Israel has a special meaning To the extent that 
the third Jewish state will stimulate the spread of Hebraic 
learning throughout our educational institutions, the Ple- 
biaic element in our multifaceted and pluralistic American 
culture will be strengthened This factoi takes on special 
importance when we contemplate the famous comment, com¬ 
monly attributed to W. E H, Lecky, to the effect that “He- 
biaic mortar cemented the foundation of the American 
republic ” Familial izing the potential American intellectual 
leaders now in our colleges and universities with Hebraic 
culture may be another means of leading them to the grass 
roots of Amencan democracy 
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The new Jewish republic has still another significance for 
us It IS virtually an outpost of Western civilization in the 
Near East and serves as a link between America and the 
semifeudal Middle East This fact should motivate Amer¬ 
ican schools and colleges to assist in cultivating a better un¬ 
derstanding among our college youth of the life and civil¬ 
ization of the new Jewish commonwealth. Such study will 
broaden the student’s horizon and may also serve as a means 
of fostering a better appreciation by the Christian student 
of the culture of his Jewish neighbor. 

Professor Katsh in his illuminating study reported that 
over 100 secular American colleges and universities and 
some 50 theological schools were teaching Plebiew and 
Semitics, as petiified lelics of an ancient civilization, with 
slight if any bearing on the piesent, to the uttei neglect of 
the Jewish contributions of the last twenty centui ies ‘ The 
modem Hebiew renaissance and the establishment of the 
state of Israel should change all that. Instead of teaching 
Hebiew language and literature as an aspect of an ancient 
and dead civilization they should be treated as a modem 
tongue and a living cultuie. The classical literature of the 
Jewish people should be studied in its progressive develop¬ 
ment thioughout the ages and should be linked up as far 
as possible with cuirent Jewish life and civilization The 
Hebrew language must be presented as being more than a 
key in the translation of Biblical passages from the oi iginal: 
it is the evei yday language of a vital, creative Jewish com¬ 
munity By the same token, textbooks in history, sociology, 
education, and other fields should not portiay the Jews 
meiely as precursois of Christianity who ceased to exist 
aftei 70 c.E They must take account of the histoiy and 
cultuie of the Jewish people in the twenty centuiles since 


^Hebrew m American Higher Edueatwn (New York New Yoik Uni¬ 
versity Bookstore, 1941), pp 178 
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the destruction of the Second Commonwealth, as well as of 
the contempoiarji Jewish achievements in the new Israel 
This new emphasis is m full accord with the tenets of 
model n education which contend that a major aim in teach 
mg the past is to contribute towaid an understanding of he 
piesent, otherwise the knowledge acquired ,s irielevfnt and 
of little use. In this context, the Chan of Hebrew Culture 
and Education at New York University, the first p.ofe^! 
ship of Hebrew to adopt the modern approach, Ly seTve 
as a guide and model to others. It is encouraging to mte 
hat a growing number of colleges and nniver^ties ai e fob 

toPhidlh T^r"- “ Temple Univeisity 

m Phi adelphia which has just established a professorship 

York Umverdtr^ <^<l«cation similar to that of New 


What form should the teaching of modem Palestine take? 
Though Palestine may be treated as a phase of othei courses 
such as contemporary Jewish problems or Jewish history or 
Jewish movements, it is best, because of the broad scope of the 
content to be covered, to offei one or more special courses de¬ 
voted entirely to the various facets of the subject A series of 
lectuies on Problems Facing the New Slate of Isiael is be¬ 
ing offei ed by the New School of Social Research in New 
York City in connection with its centei for the study of the 
Middle East At New York University the course on Mod¬ 
ern Palestine, given currently by the piofessorship of Jew¬ 
ish cuitui e and education, deals with the development of 
Palestine, its population, economy, and social and cultural 
institutions, as well as Arab-Jewish lelations This course is 
intended as a brief survey of the subject, foi to do justice 
to it an extended study is lequired One ot the problems m 
connection with the teaching on Palestine is the lack of 
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suitable textbooks, but ample readings are available from 
among the large ntimbei of articles in joui nals and mag¬ 
azines, as well as in the books written on the subject A num¬ 
ber of motion-pictuie films on Palestine have been pioduced 
and may be used to advantage in connection with this com se. 

Emulating the practice in other language depaitments, 
the department of foreign languages and literatures at the 
School of Education of New Yoik University is planning a 
workshop course on Palestinian life and cultiii e in the form 
of a trip to the land of Israel, to extend over a period of 
about three months, from June to September, allowing for 
a two months’ tour of the country The period of ship travel 
may be devoted to a study of the Hebrew language or to an 
orientation course in the various phases of Palestinian life 
and culture During their stay in Palestine, the students will 
visit a variety of cultural institutions, settlements, and 
points of historical inteiest; they will mingle with the popu¬ 
lation and observe their life at close range. There is no more 
effective means of learning the language than to speak it in 
its native setting, there is no better way to study the history 
and geography of a country or to become acquainted with 
its social, cultural, and economic life than by living in and 
traveling through that country. Other American univer¬ 
sities may wish to plan similar tours. 

There may be another point of contact between American 
colleges and universities teaching the Hebrew language and 
literatuie and Israel, namely, through the recently inaugu¬ 
rated standard world-wide examination in Plebrevv to be 
given annually beginning this year by the Hebrew Univer¬ 
sity. This examination is along the lines of the Oxford 
examination m English. The examination, designed to cover 
both classical and contemporai y Hebrew studies may serve 
as a guide to the professorships in Hebievv in the constiuc- 
tion of syllabuses and texts for their com ses in Hcbi ew 
language and literature. 
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There are other channels for cultural communication be¬ 
tween the hig^her institutions of learning in modern Pales¬ 
tine and those in America. An exchange of professorships 
will be a valuable means of bringing the points of view and 
erudition of impoitant educational personalities in each 
country to the academic personnel of the other, Isiael on its 
pait will benefit considerably from a firsthand acquaintance 
■with American life and democracy through contact with 
Americans who come either to teach or to study at the He- 
bi ew University and other educational institutions in Pales¬ 
tine. Among the latter, there may also be a number of 
teachers of Hebrew in Amei lean secondary schools and col¬ 
leges who may anange to spend a year of study in Israel in 
the same manner as students of other languages visit for¬ 
eign countries Palestinian students who attend American 
colleges will bring to America the rejuvenated spirit of 
Israel; they will undoubtedly feel more at home in colleges 
and universities that teach the culture of theii homeland. 
Thus there will be built a cultural bridge between America 
and Palestine which will contribute greatly toward the 
mutual benefit and enrichment of the two countries. 


David Ruda-vsky is Instiuctor m Education, New York University, and 
Educational Consultant, Jewish Education Committee of New York 


MODERN PALESTINE'S CONTRIBUTIONS 
TOWARD THE UNDERSTANDING 
OF MAN'S PAST 

Harry M. Orlinsky 

Evei since the tuin of the centuiy it has been increasingly 
believed in scholarly ciiclcs that the Biblical account of the 
careers of David and Solomon (tenth centuvy n ce ) was 
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largely fictitious It was most unlikely, it was argued in the 
absence of any othei data to support such Biblical books as 
Samuel and Kings, that David rose to such greatness as to 
become ruler of an empire extending from Ezion-geber at 
the iiortheastei 11 tip of the peninsula of Sinai to a point near 
Kadesh about sixty miles north of Damascus in modem 
Syiia, and from the Mediteiianean Sea, exclusive of tiny 
Philistia and of Phoenicia, to the Arabian Desert, including 
modern Trans-Jordan ^ 

Sui ely, the scholars went on to assert, Solomon was not 
so great a pei sonality and so powerful and wealthy a mon- 
aich that a queen of Sheba, one thousand miles to the south, 
undeitook such a long, hazardous, difficult overland trip 
just to heal him tell riddles and to see his treasures And yet 
it is but a scant thirteen yeais ago that the site of Solomon’s 
Ezion-geber was accidentally discoveied, and the subse¬ 
quent excavations there have made it abundantly clear to 
us that, fai from having exaggeiated Israel’s greatness 
under David and Solomon, the Bible painted a picture of 
that period on a canvas which is leally not big enough and, 
in colors, hardly vivid enough It turns out, among other 
things, that the greatest copper refinery known to the woild 
up to a couple of centm les ago was erected and operated by 
Solomon’s officials at Ezion-geber thiee millenniums ago 
And for the first time we lealize that Sheba’s queen made 
the arduous trip from her own capital to that of Solomon 
pi ecisely because the latter had become the commercial king 
of the entii e region. 

While so many handbooks today have continued to deal 
with the Patiiarchs and Moses as essentially mythological 
figures created by the Israelites after they had settled in 

* Bertrand RusscU put it this way in A History of Western Philosophy 
(New Yoik Simon and Schuster, 1945) “The eaily history of the Israelites 
cannot^ be confirmed from any source outside the Old Testanicjit, and it j:> 
impossible to know at what point it ceases to be purely legendary “ 
(pp 30940) 
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Canaan and set up a monarchy, archaeological reseai ch in 
and around Palestine during the past two decades has dem¬ 
onstrated the essential reliability of the Pentateuch (the 
Five Books of Moses) as a histoiical source foi the recon¬ 
struction of Israel’s careei during the earlier part of the 
second millennium b.c.e. No caieful scholar today talks 
loosely of mythology and fiction and “pious fiaud” in refer¬ 
ence to what the Book of Genesis has to say about Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob m Mesopotamia, Syria, and Canaan, or to 
what such books as Genesis and Exodus have to say about 
Joseph, the Flebrew bondage in Egypt, Moses, and the 
Exodus which finally took place. No one would claim fiom 
recent discovei ies that the Pentateuch m its entirety is the 
product of Moses or that every single fact is authentic and 
that every event look place exactly as described in this work 
On the other hand, even as much debunking has been done 
lecently in relation to the caieer of George Washington and 
other founding fathers of the United States without turn¬ 
ing any of these gentlemen into fictitious and mythological 
figures, so too may a numbei of details be questioned with 
lefeience to the recorded caieers of the Pati larchs and the 
founders of the Twelve Tribes, and Joseph and Moses with¬ 
out tiansforming these ancient worthies into gods, lepre- 
sentations of heavenly bodies, objects of cult woi ship, and 
the like 

In short, whethei it be the period of Hebrew origins 
(about 2000-1500 bce) or the destiuction of the fiist 
Temple and the beginning of the Babylonian Exile (about 
587 B.CE ), the settlement of Israel in Canaan (thirteenth 
centuiy n c.e ) oi the period of the heyday of the North¬ 
ern Kingdom of Israel (ninth to the eighth centimes 
BCR.), not a single pciiod in Israel’s long history as 
icflccted by the Biblical Books has failed to benefit from 
recent at chaeological and cpigraphic researches in Palestine 
and adjacent countiies The Bible has thus once again be- 
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come a lemarkably reliable source for the historian of the 
Feitile Cresent of ancient times And in this theie is an 
added gain foi those who are inteiested in histoiiogiaphy 
as such Whereas the ancient recoids of many peoples had 
taken their lightful place in the histoiy of history-writing, 
the ancient records of Israel began to stand out all too prom¬ 
inently, and distuibingly, as of doubtful and limited value 
The historiographer had begun to feel uncomfortable about 
the validity of the methodology of his own discipline; it 
simply did not fit into the scheme of things that so much in 
the Bible should lack authenticity, when cailier, contem- 
poianeous, and later records of other peoples elsewhere in 
Biblical lands wei e genei ally so i eliable This uneasy feeling 
need no longer bother the conscience of tlie sincei e and com¬ 
petent histoi iogi apher; nay moi c, he now has at his disposal 
more worth-while material than ever befoie for bis fitst 
chapter or two on the history of historiography 

Palestine has in recent years virtually opened up a new 
world for the pi ehistoi ian, Beginning with 1928, skeletons 
have been uncovered in caves neai Haifa and Jerusalem, the 
lemams of a race of people which lived about 100,000 years 
ago, and which specialists regard as sitperioi to the Nean¬ 
derthal race in Europe. And those interested in the histoiy 
of the alphabet may now be giateful for the epigiaphic dis¬ 
coveries made in Palestine and regions to the north (Syria) 
and south (Sinai). It used to be ai gued that \vi iting was all 
but unknown in the Meditei i anean sphere of westei n Asia 
piior to about 1000 bce, and that it was scarcely pos¬ 
sible foi Israel’s earlier history to have been recorded oi foi 
the legal codes and othei matteis to have been wiitten clown 
in the days of Moses. It so happens that the soil and weath¬ 
er conditions in much of Palestine have been such that little 
in the way of wiitten mateiials could suivive from ancient 
times Nevertheless, enough inscribed documents have come 
to light in the past two decades or so (some veiy impoitant 
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ones as recently as the spring of 1948 but not yet pub¬ 
lished), to make us realize that willing was not at all un¬ 
common even outside piiestly and scribal circles and guilds 
thioughout the second inillennium bce and that alpha¬ 
betical writing was known in the pei iod of Moses. Further¬ 
more, It is now possible for the first time to ascertain exactly 
when and in what manner the Phoenician (Hebrew) al¬ 
phabet was borrowed by the early Greeks, who transmitted 
it to most of the world. 

George Sarton of Flarvai d, the great historian of science, 
in his extensive lesearches in the oiigins of modern West¬ 
ern civilization, found that the great cultuies of the Mos¬ 
lems and Jews in the so-called Dark Ages weie responsible 
for the preservation of much of the great cultures of the 
ancient Gieeks and Romans, so that Jew, Moslem, Greek, 
and Roman all shaied in laying the foundation stones of 
modern social structui es Professor Sai ton went even fui - 
ther than that he proposed that, instead of Gi eek and Latin, 
the student and investigator of modern European civiliza¬ 
tion would do well to learn Arabic and Hebrew, the bettei 
to study in their originals the impoitant medieval souices 
of what came to be known as the Renaissance and Reforma¬ 
tion The Hebrew University on Mount Scopus at Jerusa¬ 
lem has already become one of the few great centers of 
leaining in the world to offer the student the necessary 
couises and facilities foi mastering this hitherto neglected 
field of knowledge .So has the Amei ican School f oi Oriental 
Reseaich contributed greatly toward new archaeological 
discoveries Very few Moslem academies of learning in the 
Near East are equipped as yet to provide then students with 
the wheicwithal foi the scientific study of the brilliant and 
important civilizations of medieval Islam. In geneial, the 
histoiy of the Near East from about the fifth to the twen¬ 
tieth centui ies, ft oin the time that the Roman Empii e ceased 
to dominate llicic until the period of the Fust World Wai 
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when the British Empire and France, and more recently the 
United States, replaced the Ottoman Empiie in that part of 
the world, is not as well known as it should be. It is the his¬ 
tory not only of Jewish but also of Moslem and Chiistian 
Palestine which desei ves intensive study There is no deny¬ 
ing the fact that the i esettlement of Palestine by the latest 
descendants of the ancient Israelites has been and will piove 
to be even more so in the future a significant stimulus foi 
all Neai Eastern Moslem counti ies to study and appreciate 
in gieatei measure then own rich cultural heritage They 
have fine models to seive them as a guide, the deparments 
of Palestinology and Palestinian folklore set up by the 
Hebrew University. 

In sum, ancient Palestine contributed greatly toward 
making man’s future. Modern Palestine is contributing im 
inensely toward the understanding of man’s past 


Harry M Orluisky is Professor of Bible, Jewish Institute of Religion, New 
York Cily. 


THE CULTURAL LIFE OF THE 
PALESTINIAN ARABS’ 

During the thirty-odd years that the British Mandatory 
Government ruled Palestine a virtual revolution was effected 
in the educational system of the Arabs tliei e 

The first government schools were established in 1920. 
By 1922,19,600 pupils weie in attendance; in 1946, 80,000 
pupils were enrolled. Moreover, the goveinmcnt’s action 
stimulated a great interest among the Aiabs in the ediica- 


"^Translated and adapted from a chapter in J Shimoni, Avr(f Erciz-Isrocl 
[The Arabs of Palestine] (Tel Aviv, 1947), by Sidney Lmdciibcrg, a graduate 
student of Hebrew culture and education at New York University 
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tion of their children Those Arab communities that could 
aflfoicl it have, as a result, established their own schools 
Most Arab communities, however, turned to the government 
for aid But government-supported schools have not been 
able to accommodate all the pupils asking foi admission. In 
1944, for instance, 8,716 new pupils applied for admission 
in the urban schools; of that number, only 4,721 or 54 per 
cent weie accepted Of the 13,789 applicants in the rural 
schools, only 9,574 oi 69 pei cent w^eie admitted 

In 1944 the total eniollment of Aiab children in govern¬ 
ment schools as well as privately sponsored schools was 
104,618 Most of these (97,400) were in the five to four¬ 
teen yeai s’ age i ange Since the total Ai ab population of 
this age lange has been estimated at 300,000 in Palestine, 
it means that 32 5 pei cent of Aiab childicn of elemental y- 
school age were pupils. 

However, it must be boine in mind that not all pupils 
complete the nine-year elementary-school course Many chil- 
dien, especially those in villages, do not attend for moie 
than a few years As soon as they leain the fundamentals of 
reading ancl writing they aie taken out of school and put to 
work by their parents 

Cognizant of this situation, the mandatory government 
established two types of schools: a complete public-school 
course of seven gi ades and a five- and four-yeai cun iculum, 
the latter mostly in the villages where English is not taught. 
Yet even in these schools with a reduced cm i iculum, not all 
the pupils complete the courses According to the census of 
1946, of 504 schools (78 in cities and 426 m villages), only 
108 had the full seven giades with a total population of 
2,211 (In 1943 tlicie weie only 10 such schools in the 
villages.') 

Although the Arab population in Palestine in relation to 
the Jews was in the pt opoi tion of tw''0 to one, it is interesting 
to note that the Biitish Mandatory Government in the fiscal 
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year 1944-1945 allotted £537,751 for the netwoik of Aiab 
schools and only £157,935 to the Jewish schools This means 
that taxes from the Jewish community were a majoi source 
of levenue for Arab schools. 

In the typical government Arab school, most of the teach¬ 
ers and administrators weie Arabs. The language of in¬ 
struction was Arabic and courses included Aiab history, 
nationalism, literature, etc. Methods of instiuction were 
based on English techniques which fiequently did not com- 
poit with the realities of Arab life, especially in the villages. 
The English language is taught in all the ui ban schools be¬ 
ginning with the fourth gi ade. Hebrew, though one of three 
official languages under the mandate, was not taught at all 

Secondary education among the Arabs in Palestine is still 
in its infancy. In 1944, a total of 959 students (of which 
172 were girls) attended 17 government-sponsoied high 
schools with two grades each and 5 schools with five grades. 
In the same year, 48 students (of which 18 were young 
women) were doing undei graduate woilc pieparatoiy to 
teaching 

Except foi tuition in the two highest grades in the village 
schools, there was no such charge in the government public 
schools Many students who were teachers-in-lraining re¬ 
ceived stipends from the government and those who were 
about to become teachers received scholarships to foreign 
univeisities. In 1945, 204 Palestinian Arabs, many of 
wealthy parents, studied in American universities 

It is estimated that, in 1947, 40,000 children attended the 
privately sponsored schools Of this number, 22,000 were 
Chiistians studying in the church schools (of which there 
were 186 in 1943) In their organizational setup and in their 
curriculum these schools resembled the government schools 
although most of the teachers, especially in the mission 
schools, were not native Palestinians 

Among the nongovernment schools, there weie the tia- 
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ditional Moslem schools in which 14,000 childien, in typical 
Oiiental style, sat on the ground aiound their teacher and 
memorized portions of the Koran. The High 'Moslem 
Council, too, conducted its own schools In 1941, there were 
11 such schools with 1,898 students while in 1946 there were 
3,260 students in 15 schools. Although the schools of the 
council were not sponsored by the government, it nevei the- 
less allotted some funds to it, as was also the case with other 
private and communal institutions. 

According to theii press, the Palestinian Arabs possess 
10.000 radios Since many of these sets are found in cafes, 
village inns, and other public places, a large proportion of 
the population hears the bt oadcasts at one lime oi another 

Many stations in Palestine, in the Aiab lands, and in 
some world capitols beam their programs to the Aiab lis¬ 
tener Aiab broadcasts from London, Cairo, Bagdad, and 
Moscow are tinged with an element of piopaganda During 
the wai, the Axis utilized the radio from its bases in Bari, 
Athens, and Beilin to win over the Arabs to its ideology 

In Palestine piopei, there are two Arab stations the offi¬ 
cial Jerusalem station and the one in Jaffa called the Near 
East Station. The formei was organized in 1936 and for 
nine years broadcast in the three official languages, Aiabic, 
Plebi ew, and English In 1945 it began to broadcast almost 
exclusively in Arabic, only occasionally in English Although 
the actual woi k is done by Ai abs, the station is supei vised 
by two Englishmen. 

The Neat East Station was organized during the war in 
September 1941 by Biitish agents foi the put pose of coun- 
tei acting Axis propaganda At the end of the war it was 
tinned over to the Aiabs who have since fosteied a strong 
nationalistic policy. 

Both stations have similar types of programs Special at¬ 
tention IS given to religion, with several leadings a day fiom 
the Koran On Fridays, sci vices are broadcast from a 
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mosque in Jerusalem. iNews reports are given several times 
daily The Near East Station has a special series of pro- 
gi ams featui mg the news events of the entire Arab world 
There are lectures on literature, history, and similar sub¬ 
jects However, controversial subjects are completely avoid¬ 
ed. Other featuies include progiams for women and for 
childien; there are also plays and declamations. However, 
the mainstay of the progiam, which in Jerusalem is heard 
for five hotii s and in Haifa nine hours each day, is music. 
Theie aie musical groups who make their livelihood fiom 
these broadcasts In general the music is of an Arabic na- 
tuie, although from time to time Euiopean music is also 
played The two stations aie in constant search for native 
talent Howevei, because of the scarcity of such talent, they 
turn to other Arab lands, especially Egypt, Syria, and 
Lebanon. 

The Palestinian Aiab cannot boast of any maiked crea¬ 
tive ability in the field of the arts, such as the theater and 
music or, because of the opposition of the Islamic leligion, 
in such aits as painting and sculptuie In recent years theie 
have been signs of an aitistic awakening in some of the 
countries, especially in Egypt. As yet this is not the case in 
Palestine. However, the theater, dance, and music are as¬ 
pects of ait that are closer to the Aiab spirit There aie 
some groups that aie attempting to cieate in these fields, 
but to date none of them has made an impression on the 
Aiab community. When the Aiabs in Palestine want to 
witness a professional play, they invite a group fi om Egypt 

The motion pictures shown in the Arab cinema are Amei - 
ican and Bi itish imports Such Ai ab films as arc shown are 
imported from Egypt. In comparison with European stan- 
daids, the Arab-produced motion pictures are technically 
poor and aitistically piimitive. 

In the field of literature, too, thei e is more iinpoi ting than 
creativity The groups that want to read an Aiab book turn 
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to the literatui e of the other Arab lands, especially Egypt 
Since most of the educated among them read French and 
English, there is not too great a demand for native creativ¬ 
ity. The student, howevei, seeks liteiary mateiial For 
that reason, most of the literary creativity revolves around 
the textbook. Thus book publishing is done by educational 
institutions, by the missions, and most recently by hook- 
stoies Bookstoies aie found today in all the Arab cities. 
Some of them sell English books and all of them sell office 
supplies. 

Between 1919 and 1932, 54 Arab books (including mag¬ 
azines and pamphlets) were published, an average of less 
than 4 books a year Between 1933 and 1944,155 books (in¬ 
cluding all the propaganda liteiatui e dealing with the riots) 
were published, an average of less than 13 books a year. 
With the exception of textbooks, not one book had had a 
second edition. A first edition does not have more than 1,000 
copies, sometimes even less 

Political publications have been the most popular type of 
literatui e among the Aiabs Most of these rail against 
Zionism and the Jewish national home Several deal with 
the inner conflict among the different groups and with Aiab 
affaiis outside Palestine The peak of this type of literature 
was reached during the liots of 1936 and 1939 As fai as 
political books are concerned, to date there has not appeared 
even one basic book dealing with the Ai ab community either 
from a scientific, sociological, or historical viewpoint 

Journalism is the most active field of Arab culture Yet 
even here the Palestinian Arab has imitated his bi othei s in 
Syria, Lebanon, and Egypt, and must compete with Egyp¬ 
tian newspapers which are veiy popular. After many futile 
attempts, the Aiabs in 1929 finally succeeded in publishing 
their first "daily” papci, which appeared only two or three 
tunes a week In 1944 there were thiee dailies, all published 
111 Jaffa, with some 12,000 readers Since the end of the war 
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there has been much activity to inauguiate new publicatjons 
Culturally and journalistically the newspapers suffer 
from provincialism and a gi eat lack of variety This is due 
mainly to the absence of free thought. Opinions, especially 
those concerning Zionism, aie fixed and unchangeable. 
Even in inteinal affairs, doubt is nevei cast on the status 
quo Editorials are rarely original In typical Oi iental 
fashion they abound in epigrams, pioveibs, exaggerations, 
pedantiies, and repetitions in their form and style. 

The basic content of the newspaper i evolves ai ound the 
reports which ate received fiom such international news 
organizations as Reuter’s and the United Press. They also 
receive news from an Arab agency which supplies them 
with the events occun ing in Arab lands and of worldly in¬ 
terest to the Arabs. News of Palestine pioper is supplied by 
both paid and volunteer correspondents Copying items 
from the Hebrew press without indicating the source is a 
common occurrence. 

In the past several years five Arab weeklies have been 
published whose contents combine political gossip with mo¬ 
tion-picture news, photographs, curiosities, and an occa¬ 
sional aiticle of a serious natuie They sell best when they 
abound with sensationalism, each magazine trying to outdo 
the other. These publications, which for financial reasons 
do not appear regularly, usually have a circulation of 1,000, 
at most 2,000. There aie also two Communist publications, 
one published weekly and the othei fortnightly 

In general, the policy of the Aiab press is to clamor for 
Aiab independence, emphasize the importance of pan- 
Aiabic unity, and foster extreme nationalism They con¬ 
demn Jewish immigration, colonization, and the selling of 
land to Jews. Even in their propaganda, the Ai ab newspa- 
pei s do not express the opinion of the masses, as has been 
evidenced in the past years by the wide gap between policies 
of the papers and the tiue opinion of the average Arab 
native This is because the first pi inciple of every public an- 
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nouncement must be a hatred for the Jewish cause whether 
or not the average Arab shares this opinion 

In summarizing, it can be said that literature and art do 
not impiess the Arab masses who live in the villages. Even 
the newspapei s and the radio do not play too significant a 
role in the daily life of the rural population The villager 
who is ‘'fortunate" enough to burden his family with the 
daily choi es idles away the hours sitting in the inn drinking 
cup aftei cup of coffee. At times he listens to the radio ot¬ 
to somebody leading a newspaper aloud. Although he un¬ 
derstands the language, he has some difficulty in under¬ 
standing the literal y style of the newspaper and the radio. 

Religion plays an important part m the life of the aver¬ 
age Ai ab. The tempo of his daily life is determined by the 
rituals and prayers of his faith. In fact, the only education 
that most of the villagers have received is from the pre¬ 
scribed studying of the Koran. 

In the cities, the situation is about the same, although 
there is greater activity in cultural circles. However, the 
films, to which hundi eds of thousands flock daily, are a de¬ 
terrent to any cultural creativity. 

The fact that progress has been made in the past decade 
is evidenced by the decline in the number of illiterates 
among the Arabs. In 1941, the government estimated that 
73 per cent of the total Arab population was illiterate. To¬ 
day less than 50 per cent of the male population cannot read 
and write. It is clear that the illiteracy among Palestinian 
Arabs has been declining continuously and it is already less 
than the illi tei acy of such Arabic countries as Syria, Iraq, 
and Egypt 

A LIST OF REFERENCES LEADING TO THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF THE STATE OF ISRAEL 

Sophie A. U<iin 

In a short suivey of documents and secondary material leading 
to the proclamation of the state of Israel, it is possible to list but a 
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small part of the multifarious literature on the Holy Land, It seems 
to me that for the puiposes of student and research work in this 
countiy it will be best to note with few exceptions only wo lies in the 
English language, omitting for the piesent the vital mateiial issued m 
Hebrew, This bibliography is intended not as a comprehensive survey 
of works on Palestine, but meiely as a convenient check list of the 
works of outstanding significance in the field of recent Palestinian 
history. 

The age-long dream of Zion became a political movement with the 
calling of the First Zionist Congress in 1897. This lecord of the 
political activity of the Jewish people foi their state is recorded in 
the Protocols of the Zionist Co7ig7ess,^ which covers the first con¬ 
gress held in Basel, Switzerland, in 1897, to the twenty-second held 
tn Basel in 1946 The theory of Zionism was formulated by Herzl 
in the Jewish State, preceded by the writings of Ahad Ha-Am, Hess, 
Kalischer, Mohilewer, and Pinsker ® Tins first period in Zion is 
well documented by such writers as Druyaiiov, ® and in English there 
IS Hthbat Zton by Sokolow ^ It is augmented by such authors as 
Borochov, Gordon, Katznelson, Noidau, and Syrkin These men 
laid the foundation of Zionism—the hope of a Jewish nation living 
on its own soil Of the histones on Zionism the outstanding ones are 
by Sokolow, Bohm, and Cohen, 

On December 17, 1917, the victorious British Army entered 


1 Zionist Congress, Protokol ^cs 1-22 Zwmsteiikongrcss, 18^7-1946, 22 vols 

2 Ahad Ha-Am, Essays, Letters, Memoirs, translated from the Hebicw and 
edited by Leon Simon (Osvord East and West Libiary, 1947) 

8 Alter Dniyanov, ed , Ketavm le~toldot Htbbaih Zwn ve-yishnv Eret^- 
Yisrael (Odessa and Tel Aviv Ha-Vaad le Yishuv Eretz YIsrael bc*Odessa, 
5679-5692), 3 vols, 

Nahum Sokolow, Hibbat Z\on (Jerusalem. Rubin Mass, 1941) 

Adolf Bohm, Die Zwmsltsche Bewegung (2d ed : Berlin Judischer 
Verlag, 1935-1937), 2 vols 

Ber Borochov, Naixonab^n and the Class Struggle (New York Poale Zion 
Zetre Zion of America, 1937), 

A, D Gordon, Selected Essays (New York, League for Labor in Palestine, 
ra 1938), 

Berl Katznelson, RevolHUouisni, Constructivism Essays m the Jewish 
Labor Moverneni m Pafcstme (New York. Young Poale Zion Alliance, 1937) 

Israel Cohen, Zionist Movement, edited and revised with supplementary 
chaptci, ‘*Ziomsm in the United States,” by Bernard G Richards (New York 
Zionist Organization of America, 5707-1946) 

Nahum Sokolow, History of Zionism, 1600-1918 (London Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1919), 2 vols 
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Jerusalem and a new epoch began foi the Holy I.and A short time 
before the conquest of Jerusalem on November 2, 1917, the Balfom 
Declaration, as issued, dcclaicd '^-Tis Majesty’s Government view 
with favoui the establishment m Palestine of a national home for 
the Jewish people . There are secret treaties showing the 

negotiations before the Balfour Declaration/ as well as during tlie 
drafting of the Veisailles Tieaty and the establishment of the League 
of Nations ® Some inter estnig docunients include the letter from the 
Secretary to the Cal3(net to the League of Nations, with a note m 
reply to Caidmal Gaspaiu’s letter of May IS, 1922,® and the first 
White Papei signed by Winston Churchill/^ which brought about the 
first partition of Palestme The question of boundaries is considered 
in Great Bntain Command Papeis Cmd. 1195 and 1910, as well as 
in otliei reports Early in 1922 the fir st IPigh Commissioner, Sir 
Heibeit Samuel, issued Ins lepoit/^ and shortly afterwards sent the 
first repoit of the mandatory goveinment to the League of Nations 


® Jevvisii Agency for Palestine, Documents Kelating to the Balfour Deciai,!' 
iron and the Pales tine Mandate (London, 1939), 

Adamow, ed, Die htnopaischet^ Machte md die Turk^ev wahreud dcs 
lyeltkneges Die ^ufUilttng der Asiahscfien Tutkei nach den Gehineidocu- 
inenten des chem Mmistenums fur Auswarttge Angelcgenlieiten (Dresden, 
1932). 

^ David Lloyd George, The TrwPi Aboni Ihe Peace Treaties (London 
Victoi Gollaiicz, 1938), 2 vols, 

® Great Bntain, Mandate for Palestine; Lettei fiom the Secietary to tlie 
Cabinet to the Secretary-Gcncial of the League of Nations of July 1, 1922, 
Ejiclosiiig a Note in Penly to Cardinal Gasparn's Letter of May 15, 1922, Ad¬ 
dressed to Secrctniy-Gencral of the League of Nations (London His Mi- 
jesty's Stationery Office, J922), Ctnd 1208, 

Great Britain, Palestine Correspondence with the Palestine Arab Dele¬ 
gation and the Zionist Organization (London His Majesty's Statioiieiy Office, 
1922h Cmd 1700 

Great Biitain, Agreement Between PIis Majesty's Government and the 
French Goveinirient Respecting the Boundary Line Between Syna and Palestine 
from the Mediterranean to El Hamme (London His Majesty's Stdtionciv 
Office, 1923), Cmd 1910 

Great Britain, Fi anco-Bntish Convention of December 23, 1920, on Certain 
Points Connected with the Mandates foi Syria and the Lebanon, Palestine, and 
Mcsopotanija (London Hjs Majesty's Stationery Office, 1921), Cmd 1195 

^2 Palestine, Report on Palestine Administration, July 1920-DtLeml)et 1921 
(London IIis Majesty's Stationery Office, 1922) 

Great Britain, Colonial Office, Palestine Report by His Britannic Ma¬ 
jesty's Government on the Palestine Administration, 192J tLondon His 
Majesty's Stationery Office, 1925) 
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These reports continued to 1938’^ At the same time the Zionist 
Organization issued its Hstablisinuent in Falcstine of the Jewish 
National followed in 1930 by that of the Jewish Agency foi 

Palestine In 1924* theie was the Amciican-Biitish Conventions'^ 
Aiab-Jcwish relations became stiained and in 1921 the fiist dis¬ 
turbances broke out, and we have the hist government investigation 
This is followed by the various White Papeis/® and the investigation 
by the various commissions The very titles of the documents tell 
the story and struggle of the Jewish people to cieate then state 


Britain, Colonial Office Repoit to tlic Council of the League ot 
Nations on the Administration of Palestine and Trans-Jordan, 1925-1938 
(London, His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1925-1939) 

Zionist Organization, Establishment ni Palestine of the Jewish National 
Home Memorandum on the Development of the Jcwisli National Home Sub¬ 
mitted , to the League of Nations for the Information of the Permanent 
Mandates Commission, 1926-1929 (Loudon, 1926-1929), 

Jewish Agency for Palestine, Establishment in Palestine of the Jewish 
National Home. Memorandum on the Devclopinent of the Jewish National 
Home , Submitted to the League of Nations for the Information of the 
Permanent Mandates Coinmission, 1930-1939 (London, 1930-1939) 

United States, Department of Stale, Division of Near Eastern Affairs 
Mandate for Palestine Washington, DC Govciiimciit Printing Office, 1927) 

18 Great Britain, Colonial Office, Palestine Disturbances m May, 1921. 
Reports of the Commission of Inquiry with Correspondence Relating Thereto 
(London His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1921), Cnid 1540 

Great Britain, Palestine Statement of Policy by His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment, October 1930 (Iwondoii His Majesty's Stationery Office, 1930), Cmd 
3692 

Great Britain, Palestine* Statement of Policy, May 1939 (London, His 
Majesty's Stationery Office, 1939), Cmd, 6019 
28 Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry, Repoit to the United States 
Government in the United Kingdom, Lausanne, Switzerland, Apiil 20, 1946 
(Washington, D C Government Printing Office, 1946) 

Great Britain, Colonial Office Palestine Report on Immigration by 

Sir John Hope Simpson, 1930 (London His Majesty's Stationery Office, 
1930), Cmd. 3686 

Great Britain, Commission on Palestine Disturbances of August 1929 
Evidence During the 1st to 29th Sittings, 30th to 47th Sittings (London His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1930), 3 vols 
Great Britain, Palestine Partition Commission Report (London His 
Majesty's Stationery Office, 1938), Cmd. 5854, 

Great Britain, Palestine Royal Commission Report (London His Majesty's 
Stationery Office, 1937), Cmd 5479 

Jewish Agency for Palestine, Memorandum Submitted to the Palestine Royal 
Commission (London* Jewish Agency for Palestine, 1936) 

Palestine,^ Department of Development (First Report on Agricultural De¬ 
velopment in Palestine, by Lewis French Palestine Govcriiinent, Jerusalem 
1931) 

Vaad Leumi. Memorandum Submitted to the Palestine Royal Commission 
(Jerusalem, 1936), 
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Nevertheless, life moves forward The Balfour Declaration was 
the piomise to the Jewish people of the world to help them to establish 
their homeland The first immigrants after the Fust World War, and 
even before the wai ended, were the American and Canadian Jews 
who voluntecied foi the Jewish Legion, together with Palestinian and 
British Jews, to help win the war* Then began the immigration 
waves which followed the second Aliyah into Palestine In the three 
decades (1917-1947) about a half-million Jews entered Palestine 
During these decades the suffering of the Jews in the Diaspora giew 
from year to year and drew, them to the shores of the homeland I 
think that the statistics of the peiiod—^the immigration, the vital 
statistics, the giowth of industry, the expansion of commerce and 
trade, the establishment of new settlements in desert lands—all these 
tell a stoiy of heroism and conquest of a bare and and homeland 
The repoits of the mandatoiy goveinment and the Zionist Organiea- 
tion and Jewish Agency for Palestine to the League of Nations are 
the soiuce niateiial for this story, supplemented by the Statistical 
Abstracts, biought up to date by the General Monthly Bulletin 

of Ciifrent Statistics, the Bulletin of the Economic Research Insti¬ 
tute of the Jewish Agency for Palestine, and Misl^anni 
The British administiation placed new obstacles in the way of the 
Jewish settlement. The Aiabs, seeing that the government which was 
to ''use then best eiideavois to facilitate'' the Jewish national home 
was, on the contiary, using every possibility to hinder ;t, rose again 
and again in an attempt to destroy the young Jewish settlements 
The Second World War began for Jewish Palestine in 1936 when the 
Aiabs, instigated by the Nazis and Fascists, fought the small scattered 
settlements of Jewish Palestine for three years* Much has been written 


^^^Vladimu Jabotiiisky, The Jewish Legion (New York Bnlh Trumpddoi 
Organ!?alion of Amejjca, 1942)* 

J H Patterson, With the Judeans in the Palestine Campaign (New York 
The Macmillan Company, 1922) 

22 Jewish Agency for Palestine, Department of Statistics, Statistical Hand¬ 
book of Jewish Palestine (Jerusalem Jewish Agency for Palestine, 1947) 
Palestine, Ollice of Statistics, Sialistical Abstract of Palesttnc, 1944-45 
(Jerusalem Government Printer, 1946), 

2 ® Palestine, General Alonthly BulieltH of Gurreni Statistics, 1935-1^48 
(Jerusalem Government Printer, 193S-1948) 

2 ^ Mxspartm (Jerusalem, Keren Playcsod and Jewish Agency for Palestine, 
1947-1948) 
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on the subject of the Jcwish-Arah problem—^Ihe Mc^Iahon Papers/^'^ 
the memorandum presented by the Jewish Agency,^® and the Arab 
arguments presented by the works of Jeffncs and Antonins 
Other works on this subject aie by Andrews, the two volumes by the 
Esco Foundation and Serem's book, etcThe Ihud oiganization 
advocates a binational stateand the Jewish Agency foi Palestine 
points to the influence of Jewish colonization on Aiabs in Palestine. 

In spite of the hindrances by the government, and ni the face of 
Arab attacks, the Yishuv, the Jewish community, continued to glow, 
to welcome the coming of Jews who fled from the tortine of 
European Nazism. The sod was reclaimed in the norths the plains, 
in the Huleh swamps, at the Dead Sea. New pioneeis di allied the 
swamps, reclaimed the land, built and raised new geneiations In the 
works of Bonne, Gurevich, Horowitz, Lowderniilk, Nathan Revusky, 
and Weitz, to give but a few, the tale is told m facts and figuies 


2* Great Britain, Correspondence between Sir Henry McMahon and the 
Shenf Hussein of Mecca, July 19lS-Marcli 1916 (London His Majesty's 
Stationery Office, 1939), Cmd 5957 

Jewibh Agency for Palestine, Documents Relating to the McMahon Lettcis 
(London. Jewish Agency for Palestine), 1939. 

George Antonms, T/ie Arab ATJoahawng (Philadelphia. J B Lippiiicott 
Company, ca 1939) 

J M. N Jeffries, PaJeshne The ReaUiy (London Longmans, Green and 
Company, 1939). 

Fannie Fern Andrews, The Holy Land Under Mandate (New York 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1931), 2 vols 

Martin Buber, Judah L Magnes, and Moses Snulaiisky, PaUsime A Bi- 
miional State (New York Ihud, 1946) 

Jewish Agency for Palestine, Influence of Jemsh Colonteafion on Arab 
Development m Palestine (Jerusalem Jewish Agenev for Palestine, 1947) 

A Bonne, State and Economes m the Middle East A Society in Tiansi- 
tion (London' iCegaii, Paul, Trench, Trubner and Company, 1948) 

BulleUn of the Economic Research Institute of the Jewish Agency for 
Palestine, 1937-194-7 (Jeru'salcm Jewish Agency foi Palestine, Economic 
Research Institute, 1937-1947), 

Compreheuswe hcononixc Directory of the Middle East, 1946-194T (Tei 
Aviv Economic Office for the Middle East in Palestine, 1947) 

Abraham Granovsky, Land Policy m Palestine (New York Bloch Publish¬ 
ing Company, 1940) 

D Gurevich and A Gertz, Jewish Agriculiitre and Agricultural Seiilemcnt 
m Palestine (Jerusalem Jewish Agency for Palestine, Department of 
Statistics, 1947) 

D Horowitz and R Hiiiden, Bcononitc Survey of Palestine (Tel Aviv 
Jewish Agency for Palestine, Economic Research Institute, 1938) 

David Horowitz, Drvplopmni of the Paleshne Economy (in Hebrew) (Tcl 
Aviv Mossad Biahk and Dvir, 1948) 
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As one reads, theie is befoie one the saga of a people who passion¬ 
ately waited foi their land, and a land that waited for its people to 
rebuild it. In this upbuilding new foims of social living were evolved, 
a new lelationship of man to man, a new social consciousness of the 
light of each individual to live a full and complete life The titles 
given in the footnotes below are a veiy small sampling of the litera- 
tiiie winch tells of the new life forms developing in Isiael.^^ In the 
stiLiggle to lemake the Jew fioin a city dweller to a toiler of the 
soil, one would think that all else would be cast aside. Yet the 
muacle of the rebirth of land and people has released cieative 
powers and lesulted in cultural activities of wide scope and variety. 
Cultiual life 111 Palestine, in so far as it depends on the wiitten and 
spoken word, is closely bound up with the revival of the Hebrew 
language and tlie efforts to develop a Jewish-Palestinian cuJtuie allied 
to ancient Hebrew thought and literature, but drawing its strength 
from the new Jewish colonization. 


Jewish Agency far Palestine, Ecoiioinic Department, Palestine I*tgures and 
Fads (Tel Aviv. Jewish Agency for Falestine, Economic Depaitmcnt, 1947) 

Walter C Lowdeimilk, Palesfute Land of Promise (New York. Harper 
and Brothers, 1944), 

Kobert R N<ithan, Oscar Gass, and Daniel Creamer, Palestine P)oblem 
and Promise (Wasliiiigton, DC American Council on Public Affairs, 1946) 

Abraham Revusky, Jems in Palestine (New York The Vanguaid Press, 
Inc, 1945). 

h Schmorak, Palestine's Industrial Future (Jerusalem Rubin Mass, 1946). 

A Ulitziir, Foundations A Survey of Tuoenly-five Years of Activity of the 
Palestine Foundation Fund Facts and FigureSj 1921-1946 (Jerusalem Keren 
HayesocI, 1946) 

Joseph Wcitz, Palestine's Agrunltural Potentialities (Tel Aviv Lion [Print¬ 
er foi Zionist Organization Youth Department], n d ) 

Siimucl Dayan, Moshav Ovdim The Holders' Settlement tn 

Palestine, adapted from the Hebiew by Lotta Levensohn (Tel Aviv Lion 
[Punter foi Zionist Organization Youth Department], 1945) 

Lionel Fei tel berg, The Story of a Kibbuis (Tel Aviv ca 1947) 

HistadiLit, Memorandum Submitted to the Anglo-American Commission of 
Inquiry (Tel Aviv, 1946) 

Samuel Kurland, Cooperative Palestine (New York Sharon Books, Inc,, 
1947). 

G Miienziier, Labor Enterprise m Palestine (New York Sharon Books, 
Inc, 1947) 

Palestine, Report of the I'Vages Committee (Jerusalem Government Printer, 
1943) 

Palestine, Department of Labour, 1942-1948 (Jerusalem Lion [Printer for 
Zionist Organization Youth Department], 1942-1948) 
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In Palestine there has arisen a new generation of writers and 
artists* actors, dancers, and musicians. The theater, the music, the 
Hteiatuie are the fruit of the same historical process which m thiee 
generations so completely alteied the physical aspects of the country 
Of course, to know the creativeness of the Yishuv one should read 
in Hebrew the literature of Palestine The refeiences given in the 
notes are only a few items, and in English Several references on 
education m Palestine are appended,^* as well as refeiences on 
modern archaeological lesearcli 

On the second of Apnl 1947, the Biitish delegation to the United 
"Nations requested that the question of Palestine be placed on the 
agenda of the General Assembly The Geneial Assembly appointed 
a special committee which issued its repoit on August 31, 1947, 


Maurice Pearlman, Adventure vi the Sun (London Victor Gollancz, 1947) 
Abraham Revusky, The Htstad)Ht (New York League for Labor in 
Palestine, 1938), 

Yosef Wilfand, Em Hashofet (Tel Aviv Lion [Printer for Zionist Organi¬ 
zation Youth Depaitment] ca 1947), 

Zionist Organization Youth Department, Kvutsa Essays on the Collective 
Seiitements (Tel Aviv Lion [Printer for Zionist Organization Youth 
Department]). 

83 Shalom Spiegel, Hebrew Reborn (New York The Macmillan Company, 
1930) 

Meyer Waxman, A History of Jesvisk Literature fro>n the Close of the 
Bible to Our Own Days (New York’ Bloch Publishing Company, 1930-1941), 
Vols, MV 

Noah Nardi, Education in Palestine, 1920-1945 (Washington Zionist 
Organization of Amei ica, 1945) 

81 Great Britain, Colonial Ofhcci The System of Education of the Jewish 
Community in Palestine 1945 (London His Majesty’s Stationery OfTice, 
1946) 

3s F W Albright, Prom the Stone Age to Chjislianity (BaUiinorc Johns 
Hopkins Pi ess, 1946) 

Miller Burrows, What Mean These Stonesf (New Haven, 1941) 

J Fincgaii, Light from the Aniieni Past (Princeton Princeton Univcisity 
Press, 1946) 

H and H A. Frankfort, J A Wilson, T Jacobsen, and W A Irwm, //i- 
ielleciual Adventure of Ancient Man (Chicago The University of Chicago 
Press, 1946) 

G E Wright and F V Fdsou, eds > The fFcrUmuiier Hisionco/ to 
the Bible (Philadelphia The Westminster Pi ess, 1945) 

Nelson Gliieck, The River Jordan (Philadelphia Jewish Publication So¬ 
ciety, 1946) 

C H Gordon, The Living Past (New York, 1941) 

C C McCown, The Ladder of Progress m Palestine (New Yoik Harper 
and Brothers, 1943) 
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reconimendmg a paitition of Palestine into Jewish and Arab states. 
The entire mattei came up again in the General Assembly and on 
Satuiday, the sixteenth of Kislev 5708, November 29, 1947, at 5 30 in 
the afternooiij the United Nations Geneial Assembly voted for the 
paitition of Palestine into an independent Jewish state and an inde^ 
pendent Arab state On May 14, 194R, while the second special session 
of the General Assembly was discussing the Palestine question, the 
state of Isiael was pioclainied in Tel Aviv/” 

80 Anerlo-Americaii Committee of Ituj^uiry, Report to the Uiuted States 
Government and His Majesty's Government in the United Kingdom, Lausanne, 
Switzerland, Apiil 20, 1946 (Washington, DC . Government Printing Office, 

1946) . 

Jewish Agency for Palestine, The Jewkh Cese Before the Anglo-American 
Committee of Inq^ry on Palestine (Jerusalem Jewish Agency for Palestine, 

1947) , 

Jewish Agency for Palestine, Book of Documents Submitted to tlic General 
Assembly of the United Nations Relating to the Establishment of a National 
Home for the Jewish People (New York Jewish Agency for Palestine, 1947) 
Palestine, Survey of Palesltne^ prepared in December 1945 and January 1945 
for the infoimation of the Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry, 1946 
(Jerusalem Government Printer, 1946), 2 vols 
United Nations, Special Committee on Palestine Report to the Genera] 
Assembly (Lake Success, N Y , 1947), 3 vols, 

Bibliogiaphies 

R Rohiicht, Bibliotheca gcographica, Palaestina 

Zeitschrift des Deutsclien Palastiiia-Vercins for the years, 1894-1895 

Peter Tliomsen, Palastiiia-Litcratur, 1933-1938 

Curicnt bibliographies 

Kirjalh Sepher, bibhogiaphy qiiartcily of the Jewish National and Uni¬ 
versity Library (Jerusalem University IPrcss Association, 1924 to date) 
Palestine and Zinmsm bibliography of hooks, pampblels, and periodicals 
(New Yoik Zionist Archives and Library of the Palestine Foundation Piuid, 
1946 to date) 

Zionist Central Archives, ed , Zionisl Liicralnre quarterly review of new 
books and pamphlets on Zionism and Palestine upbuilding (Jerujjalem, 1937 
to date) 

Sophie A Udm, cd, Bihbogi aplnes m the Paleslme Yearbook, 1944-1948 
(New York Zionist Organi7ation of Ameiica, 1945-1948), 3 vols 

Sophie A Udiri, ed , Bibliographies in the Palestine Ccarbook, 1944-1948 
Library of tlie Palestine Foundation Fund, New York City 


A GLOSSARY OF TERMS 
Carl Alpert 

AchacI Ha-Am “One of the People”, pen name of Asher Ginsberg 
(1856-1927), Zionist writer and philosopher, exponent of the 
theory of "euluual Zionism,” which looks to Palestine as the 
sputtnal teiitei of wot Id Jewiy 
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Airudath Istael Organization of ultiaorthodox Jews, at one time 
anti-Zionist, the organization in Palestine has in recent yeais co¬ 
operated with the Jewish Agency 

Alivah “Ascent" applied to the act of iinmigiatioii to Palestine or 
to a wave of immigration ;lnstoiically the first Ahyahoccu. red 
in 1882 the second in 1905, the thud in 1920-1922, the fourth 
in 1924-1925, the fifth in 1933-1939, 

Aiiieiican Zionist Emcigeiicy Council Body composed of the seven 
major Zionist groups in the United Slates cai rymg on a unified 
political and public-relations progiam in tlien behalf, founded m 
10 to inrl lipattcd bv Di. Abba IIiHcl Silvci 


AMPAL Amciican Palestine Trading Coipoiation; foi the piomo- 
tion of tiade between the United States and Palestine and the 
financing of selected agencies and institutions m Palestine 
Anglo-Anieiican Committee of Inquiry Twclve-incmbe. committee 
named by the United States and Great Bntain in 1945 to study 
the Palestine pioblein; the committee’s unanimous icport, sub¬ 
mitted in 1946, lecoinmcnding immediate adiinssion of 100,000 
Jews to Palestine was rejected by the Biitish Govcinment 
Aiab I eague Regional fedciation of tlic six Moslem stales, Syria, 
' Tians-Joidaii, Iiaq, Saudi Aiabia, Egypt, Yemen, and Lebanon 
Aslikcimzic Accent in whicli Hebicw is spoken in tlie Diaspoia, the 
Scplimdic accent is used iii Palestine 
Ashkenazim German Jews, tciin used foi Jews of Eiiiopeaii- 


Geniiaiiic descent 

Auto-Eiiimicip^inoii Pamphlet written m 1882 by Leon Pinskci, 
eiumciating classical exposition of the Jewish pioblem and the 
stejis for Jewish national icgeneiation necessaiy for iioimali/a- 
tion of Jewish life 

Balfour Dcclatalion St.ilcmcnt issued hy the Bntish Government 
on Novcmhei 2, 1917, and signed hy l-oul Balfour, then Foreign 
Munster- “Hib Majesty's Goveinmenl view with favoni the 
establishment m Palestine of a national home foi the Jewish 
people and will use their best endeavoiiis to facilitate the 
achievement of this object, it being clcaily uiidei stood that noth- 
mg shall lie done winch may picjudicc the civil and religious 
iiglits of existing non-Jewish coininiinitics m Palestine, oi the 
nghls and political status enjoyed hy jews m any olhei cuiinliy.” 

Basel I’logiam Basic piogiaiii of tlic Zionist movement, adopted 
at the Fust Zionist Loiigiess at Basel, bwil/eilaiid, m l&J/ 
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'The aim of Zionism is the establishment of a publicly recognized 
and legally secuied homeland for the Jewish people in Palestine ” 

Bedouins Nomadic Aiabs who pursue sheep and camel raising; 
they have no peimanent abodes and move where pasture is 
suitable 

Ben Yehiidah, Eliezer Adopted name of Eliezer Perlman (1857- 
1922), who pioneered in the revival of Hebrew as a modern 
spoken tongue His monumental Plebrew thesaurus and his con- 
tnbution m coining new words foi the ancient language were 
majoi factors in the adaptation of Hebrew for modern needs 

Bezalel School and museum of arts and crafts in Jerusalem, founded 
m 1906 by Boris Schatz 

Bialik, Haim Nahman (1873-1934) Outstanding poet of the modern 
Hebrew renaissance, considered the Hebrew poet laureate of 
modern times. 

Bilu Hebrew abbreviation of the phiase, '^House of Jacob, let us 
go,’^ which was the slogan of the student colonists of Palestine in 
1882; they weie accoidingly known as Biluim 

Cultuial Zionism School of thought which places emphasis on the 
role of Palestine as the spiiitual and cultural center of the Jewish 
people See also Achad Ha-Am, 

Davar "Word'^; largest daily newspaper m Palestine founded m 
1925 by Berl Katznelson, published by the Histadrut as oigan 
of the labor movement. 

Dead Sea Body of water in Palestine, covering about 400 square 
miles, and containing a wealth of chemical lesources 

Dunam Unit of land measurement in Palestine, equal to 23 of an 
acre 

Emek “Valley^"; refeis particularly to the valley of Jezreel located 
between Galilee and Samaria, an area of intensive Jewish 
colonization 

Eretz Isiael "The land of Israel," Palestine, also known as Aretz, 
"land " 

"Exodus 1947." Immigrant ship manned by Americans intercepted 
July 18, 1947, as it sought to run the British blockade, the 4,550 
refugees on board were depoited to Germany 

Feisal, Emir Leader of the Arab delegation to the Pans Peace Con- 
feience, 1919, in an agreement with Di Weizmann and m cor¬ 
respondence with Felix Frankfurter he acknowledged that 
Palestine bad been set aside for Jewish settlement 

Geulat Haaretz "Redemption of the Soil”, slogan of the Jewish 
National Fund 
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Gordon, A D (1856-1922), Writer, philosopher of the Zionist labor 
movement; he went to Palestine at the age of fifty and spent the 
rest of his life in simple toil, practicing the life he preached. 

Hachsharah ^Preparation**, the training, principally agn'cult-uial, 
which young people desiring to be pioneeis in Palestine undeigo 

Hadassah, The Wotnen*s Zionist Oigani^ation of America founded 
in 1912 by Henrietta Szold, it maintains a network of health 
and social-service agencies in Palestine and togethei ^Yith the 
Hebrew University operates a large modem hospital in Jerusalem 
and also sponsors Youth Aliyah. 

Haganah, "'Defense’*; oiganized and official Jewish militaiy defense 
agency in Palestine, also responsible for piactically all extra- 
quota Jewish immigration to Palestine during and following the 
Second World War, 

Haifa. Palestine*s leading port and terminus of the oil pipe line from 
Iraq, with a mixed population of 130,000 of whom about 70,000 
are Jews 

Halutz '^Pioneer'*; applied principally to agricultural workers in 
outlying colonies; plural is Halutzinv 

Haqiqat aUA'inr Weekly newspaper, published m Arabic by the 
Histadrut to promote Jewish-Arabic friendship 

Hashomer ""The gnaid**, oiiginal Jewish defense body founded 
prior to the First World War to guard Jewish settlements, the 
predecessor of Plaganah, 

Hashomer Hadati 'The religious guard**, a Zionist youth oiganiza- 
tion based on traditional Judaism and emphasizing Halutziut 
along collective lines. 

Hatikvah ""The Hope**, Jewish national anthem, the words aie by 
Naphtali Herz Imber, the melody is from Czechoslovakian folk 
music. 

Hebrew University Located on Mount Scopus, Jerusalem, first 
opened on April 1, 1925 

Hebron One of the four holy cities of Palestine, located south of 
Jeiusalem, traditional site of the burial place of the Patriarchs 
and Matiiarchs 

Herzl, Theodor (1860-1904) Viennese journalist, author of The 
Jewish State, and founder of the World Zionist Congress and 
woild Zionist inovetnent; previously remote fiom Jewish affairs, 
he was stirred by the Dieyfus case to agitate foi a solution of the 
Jewish problem by the national re-establishment of the Jewish 
people m Palestine 
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Hess, Moses (1812-1875), Pioneer theorist of Zionism; m Rome 
and Jerusalem he expressed l\is ideas of the fusion of Zionism 
with social idealism, later to take form in Labor Zionism 
Histadiiit "Federation"; populai name of the General Federation of 
Jewish Laboi in Palestine, the organization maintains numeious 
pioducei and consumer co-operatives of its own and is the most 
impoitant single economic and political factor in the life of 
Palestine 

Horah Folk dance executed in circles, very populai in Palestine and 
among Zionist youth groups elsewheie 
Hoveve Zion "Loveis of Zion", a network of societies formed in 
eastern Em ope following 1881 to piomote Jewish etnigiation to 
Palestine and settlement there, 

Imber, Naphtah Herz (1856-1909) Vagabond poet and mystic, 
authoi of words of the Jewish national anthem, "Hatikvah " 
Jerii&alein, Tiaditional capital of Palestine, in addition to the old 
walled city, there has been built a large, modern new city of 
Jerusalem, which is laigely Jewish, Jews constitute over' 60 pei 
cent of the total population of 160,000 
Jewish Agency for Palestine Official lepiesentative of the Jewish 
people with respect to Palestine, as set forth in the mandate of 
the League of Nations 

Jewish Brigade Military unit composed of Palestinian Jews, estab¬ 
lished and lecogmzed in August 1944 after five years of insistent 
demand, the brigade fought as pait of the Biitish Aimy under 
Biigadier E F Benjamin and other Jewish officers 
Jewish Legion, Units of the Biitish Army in the Fust World War 
composed of Jews from Palestine, the United States, and 
elsewhere 

Jewish National Fund National agency for the collection of funds 
and the purchase of land m Palestine to be held in peipetuity in 
the name of the Jewish people, its land is available on lease foi 
colonization oi other pm poses which will advance the Zionist 
movement; known as the Keien Kayemet L'lsiael 
Jordan Valley Plan. A large-scale irrigation pioject, advanced by 
Dr, Waltei C Lowdeimilk, which if executed will lestoie much 
of the deseit aica to fertility and furnish an immense souice of 
cheap electric powei 

Junior Hadassah Young women's branch of Hadassah, projects in 
Palestine include Meiei Shfeyah, youth village, Heniietta Szold 
School of Nut sing, and Pardess Anna, agricultural tiaming 
colony. 
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Keren Hayesod Palestine Foundation Fund, established m 1920, 
cential Zionist fund foi the financing of all phases of Jewish 
economy in Palestine; made up of contributions 
Kibbutz Collective workers’ gioup or collective farm m which the 
economy is based on industry as well as agncultuie, membeis 
of the group share in a cornmon treasuiy and diaw fiom it in 
accordance with then needs 

Kvutzali Collective agiiciiltuial settlement in which land, buildings, 
and all basic property is owned jointly, the economic piinciple is 
that of one large family 

Magen David. ^‘Shield of Davur^; traditional Jewish symbol com¬ 
posed of inverted, supeiimposed tnaiigles forming a six-pointed 
star 

Magen David Adorn "The Red Magen David”, first-aid society; 

Palestine counterpart of the Red Cross 
Mandate Foiin of piotectoiate ovei Palestine confeiied upon Biitain 
in trust by the League of Nations in 1923 and embodying the 
specific pledges of the Balfoui Declaration 
Mapai Abbreviation for Mifleget Poale Fietz Yisrael, Jewish Labor 
paity of Palestine, largest single political group of the Yishuv, 
Mikveh Israel "The gatheiing of Israel”, fiist Jewish agricultural 
school m Palestine, near Jaffa, founded m 1870 
Mizrachi Zionist political paity with piogiam of Jewish nationalism 
based on traditional, orthodox Judaism 
Moshav Small-holders' settlement m which families have individual 
homes and land but operate co-operatively in woikmg their 
fields, 111 purchasing, maiketing, etc , land is obtained fiom the 
Jewish National Fund. 

Moshav Shituli New type of co-opeiativc colony in Palestine com¬ 
bining features of both co-operative and pi ivate ownership 
Mosque of Omai Arab mosque, also called Dome of the Rock, built 
on the tiaditional site of King Solomon's Temple in Jerusalem 
Mount Caimel, Famous mountain mentioned iu the Bible; a lesiden- 
tial section of Haifa is located on the slope oveilooking the 
haibor 

Mount Scopus, Located just outside Jerusalem; on it have been built 
both the Hebrew Univeisity and the Rothschild-Hadassah- 
Univeisity Hospital, 

Mufti. Religious title borne by Haj Amm el Husseini, chan man of 
the Aiab Higher Committee; he was exiled fiom Palestine m 
1937 for terrorism against the British 
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Mukhtar. Head of a Palestine village, Arab oi Jewish, recognized as 
village spokesman by the Palestine administration 
Negeb “And”; southern portion of Palestine, roughly from 
Beersheba to the Gulf of Akaba, the area is for the most pait 
desert, though a number of Jewish colonies have been established 
there in recent years 

Nordaii, Max (1849-1923) Author and Zionist leader, fiiend and 
collaborator of Herzl; exponent of a plan for mass immigration 
of Jews to Palestine following the Fust World Wai , his leports 
on Jewish affairs were for many yeais high lights of the Zionist 
congiess 

Palestine Economic Corporation. An American investment coipora- 
tion which has made available large sums of money for the de¬ 
velopment of Palestine's natural lesources and basic industries 
Palestine Philharmonic Orchestra Founded, in 1936 by Bionislaw 
Hubermany the orchestra has toured the Middle East and has 
been led by a number of distinguished guest conductors. 
Palestine Post Only English-language daily newspaper in the Middle 
East; published in Jerusalem 

Palestine Potash Company Corporation oigamzed in 1930 to ex¬ 
ploit the chemical resoinces of the Dead Sea. 

Partition Plan for the division of Palestine into sepaiate Arab and 
Jewish states, pioposed on a numbei of occasions, it was finally 
adopted by the General Assembly of the United Nations on 
November 29, 1947 

Petah-Tiqva “Gateway of Hope”; early settlement founded in 1&79 
near Jaffa, now a thiivmg community 
Revisionists Zionist political party founded by Vladimir Jabotiiisky 
which has sought to levise Zionist policy along more militant 
and politically aggiessive lines, fiom 1933 to 1946 the 
Revisionists remained outside the World Zionist Organization 
Rishon Le-Zion “First for Zioif*, eaily settlement established in 
1882, now noted foi its wine cellars 
Rothschild, Baron Edmond de (1845-1934) British philanthiopist 
and Zionist whose assistance helped maintain the early Jewish 
colonies stiugghng for existence in Palestine 
Royal Commission. Investigating body undei Earl Peel named by 
the British in 1936 to study the Palestine pioblem, after an ex¬ 
haustive study, the commission recommended partition of the 
countiy into Jewish, Arab, and British aieas 
Sabi a “Cactus”, name applied to Jewish child bom in Palestine 
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Safed One of the foui holy cities, located in Galilee, m which Jews 
have lived for centuries. 

Sephaidic Accent in which Hebrew is spoken in Palestine 

Sephardim. Jews of Spanish descent 

Shalom Hebrew greeting or salutation, meaning "peace ” 

Shikun Ezrachi Geneial Zionist housing agency in Palestine; now 
carrying on a large-scale building program for immigrants m 
both rural and urban aieas 

Sieff Institute Daniel Sielf Reseaich Institute at Rehovot founded 
in 1933 by Israel M Sieff of London in memoiy of his son, 
headed by Dr Chaim Weiztnann, it is part of the Weizmann 
Center of Science, 

Simpson Report Report by British expert, Sir John Hope Simpson, 
in 1940, which advocated cuitaihnent of Jewish immigration and 
land purchase in Palestine. 

Sokolow, Nahum (1861-1936). Scholai and wiitei, piesident of the 
World Zionist Oiganization, 1931-1935, one of the outstanding 
Hebrew ^journalists of his day 

"Struma ** Ship loaded with 769 lefugees, which sunk in 1941 with 
the loss of all but one, after the passengers had been excluded 
from Palestine by the British 

White Papei. Official document of British policy; when used by 
Zionists usually refers to the White Paper of 1939, under the 
teims of which Britain sharply curtailed Jewish immigiation to 
Palestine and sale of land to Jews, 

WIZO Women's International Zionist Organization, affiliated with 
the World Zionist movement, 

Yehudah Halevi (1086-1145) Classical poet, who wrote Zlonules 
or poems of longing for the return to Zion, he left his native 
Spam for Palestine and according to tiadition was killed by an 
Arab shortly after arrival. 

Yemenites. Native Jews of Yemen, many of whom have gone to 
Palestine, they are laigely impoverished and retain many of the 
Oiiental characteiistics of the Aiabs 

Yishuv. "Settlement'’; name applied collectively to the entire Jewish 
community in Palestine. 

Youth Aliyah "Youth mimigiation'’, movement founded in 1933 to 
settle in Palestine Jewish childien, victims of Nazism and wai 
m Europe 

Zion Original name of the stronghold of Jeiusalem when captuied 
by David; in modern times applied to the whole of Palestine. 
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Zionism Name given to the movement of Jewish national renais¬ 
sance, said to have been coined by Nathan Blrnbaum (1864- 
1957) 

Zionist Oiganization of Ameiica Founded in 1897 as Federation of 
Amencan Zionists, name changed in 1918, with a membership 
of more than a quaiter of a million, it is the largest Zionist 
organization m the woikl; its piesident is Dr Einamiel 
Neumann 

Cat! Alf>eH is Educational Director of the Zionist Organization of America 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC,, REQUIRED BY 
THE ACTS OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1913, MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 

Of The Journal of Educational Sociology, publlahed monthly, Sepleinber May, al New York. N Y, 
for October 1, 194B 
Stale of New Yoik > _« 

County cf New York ) 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, personally appeared Jean B 
Barr, who, liaving been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that she is the Business Manager 
d 1 The Joiima) of Educational Sociology and that the following is, to the best of lier knowledge and 
belief, a true stalement of the ownership, management, etc , of the aforesaid publication for the date shown 
in the above capUon required by the Act of August 24, 1912, na ametided by the Act of March 3, 1933. 
and July 2, 1946, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
form, to wit 

1 That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and husitiess manager are 
Piibllsljer, The Payne Educational Society Foundation, 

Inc 32 Washington Place, New York 3, N Y 

Editor In Chief, E George Payne 32 Washington Place, New York 3, N Y 

Managing Editor, Ban W Dodson 32 Washington Phee, New York 3, N Y 

Business Manager, Jean B Barr 32 Washington Place, New York 3, N Y 

2 That the owner is (If owned by a corporation, its name and address must he stated and also 
immediately ihcreunder the names anti addresses of stockholders owning or liolding one per cent or 
mote of totfl amount of stock If not a'lnttl Ivy a cotporatvon, the names and J.cldresses of the m 
dividual owners must be given If owned by a firm, comi>any, or other iiiiincorporaled concern its 
name and address, ns well ns those of each individual niemher, must be given ) 

The Payne Educational Sociology Foundation, Inc 80 Wishltigton Square, New York 3, N Y 
Iiicor porn ted under the State Education Department of New York 


F George Payne, Pr<e5ident 
Henry Meissner, Secrctar:^ 


HERBERT D HARPER, Ttoe Pro^dent 


T DAVID SATLOW. Trpauirer 


Han Tntflti'r 

J That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or 
more nf total nmniinf of bonds, mortgngos, or other Rociintioa nro Mono 
\ That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders li any, contain not only the list of stackhoMcrs and security holders ns they appear upon 
the books cf the company but also, m cases wlierc the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the hooks of Ihe company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or 
corporation for whom such trustee is acting, Is given, also that the said two parigrapha contain 
statements embracing alTinut's full knowledge niid belief ns to the circumstances and conddlons under 
wViich slocWioldeTs and secnnly iioldera who do not appear upon the books of the conway as tru«leea, 
hold stock and securities in a cspscity other than that of n lion fide owner, 'iiid this affiant has no 
reason (□ believe that any other person, association, or corporation has any interest direct or in 
direct in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as ao Htatod hv him 

JEAN H BARR, Business Mnnager 
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EDITORIAL 

The rethinking of teacher competencies in the light of 
changed educational procedures has not gone too far, if we 
assume that the development of the community school with 
a heavy emphasis on human i elations is taking the place of 
schools with content or chrld-need emphases It is obvious 
that such rethinking is the order of the day (This is not to 
imply that such changes mean neglect of child need oi con¬ 
tent materials as they relate to skills and knowledges but is 
merely to indicate the trend.) 

The competencies sought in teacheis in the past have re¬ 
lated basically to scholastic standing or mastery of the skills 
that they are supposed to teach and only secondarily upon 
items of personality These first assumptions have been tied 
to the stereotypes that teacher competency was developed by 
a mastery of existing knowledge, education was something 
primarily obtained fiom books, and there was a direct 
connection between knowledge and competency to handle 
oneself with chiklien. We have long since discovered that 
none of these propositions is true Psychology has shown 
the lack of relationship between knowledge and behavior and 
studies of elementary teacheis have shown that, using al- 
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most any criterion of success in teaching, there is little rela¬ 
tionship between scholarship recoids in college and success 
in teaching. 

Space does not permit an elaborate spelling-out of com¬ 
petencies needed but they would, undoubtedly. Include the 
following* 

1, A capacity to do community organization. This would 
include not only knowledge of the community and its struc¬ 
ture but demonstrated skills in community leadership 

2 A knowledge of and demonstrated skills in group dy¬ 
namics. How to organize and run a confei ence may be more 
important, as far as health in a community is concerned, 
than teaching all the extant facts about health. The involve¬ 
ment in process in which people are brought together on an 
unself conscious basis to achieve common community goals 
may be more important than what is taught in classrooms 
about tolerance, respect, and love. 

3. Evaluation Obviously, we have always evaluated our 
work in teims of the objectives we sought to reach When 
education was content-centered, an adequate evaluation was 
performance on subject-matter tests. As we have changed 
the emphases, howevei, the cultural lag in the aiea of eval' 
uation has been enormous. The real effectiveness of the 
school's program in consumer education cannot be measured 
by the regurgitation of all that has been taught nor by how 
well given children perform as a result of teaching. The real 
evaluation will be whether the life of the community has 
been improved by such programs. 

There is perhaps no greater challenge in the held of 
teacher training and in-service training than that which is 
presented to us by this change of educational direction. 

Dan W. Dodson 



AN ANALYSIS OF COURSES IN EDUCATIONAL 
SOCIOLOGY WITH PROPOSED CHANGES 

George Squires Herrington 

The following analysis concerns 49 required and partially 
required ’ courses in educational sociology in terms of re¬ 
quirements and prerequisites, aims, topics, activities, texts, 
instructors’ training, and proposals for changes in topics 
and subjects during the next ten years. The data upon which 
this article is based were received from 239 teacher-training 
institutions in all sections of the United States during the 
spring and summer of 1947, * 

Requirements and Prerequisites 

In Table 1 can be seen the distribution of 49 required and 
partially requii ed courses in educational sociology by titles 
of couises and by types of credentials and degrees as report¬ 
ed by 45 institutions. Only two of the titles shown include 
more than one course each, “educational sociology” and 
“school and society” number, respectively, 28 and 5 of the 
courses tabulated 

Twenty-nine courses are listed as being optional as part 
of a general social-science oi education requirement for 
teaching credential candidates. Fewer courses, 18 and 10, 
respectively, are so indicated for the master’s and doctor’s 
degrees Fifteen courses are lequiied of teaching credential 
candidates, while 4 and 2 are required, i espectively, foi the 
master’s and doctor’s degrees. 


^ Partially required courses are defined as those which are optional within 
a general education or social-science requirement 
2 For the complete study, sec George S Herrington, “Educational Sociology 
as a Factor u\ the Training of Teachers/' unpublished Doctor of Education 
dissertation, School of Education, Stanford liniversity, ]947 For the sum¬ 
mary and conclusions of this survey, sec George S Herrington, “The Status 
of Educational Sociology Today/' The Journal of Educational Sociology, 
Vol XXI, No 3 (November 1947) 
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TABliH 1 

DISTJlIBUTIOf^ OP REQUIRED AND PARTIALLY 
REQUIRED COURSES IN EDUCATIONAL 
SOOIOLOGY BY TITLES, TYPES 
OP CREDENTIALS, AND 
DEGREES 


TitUa 

Opt\onal as 

Part of OeiiSral 


Pequvred 


Hequii ement 

TO MD DD * 

T 0 

MD 

D D * 

EducaUonal Sociology , 

10 

10 

4 

6 

S 

1 

Lojirnor nnd Socioly , 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Scliool nnd Society , , . 

2 

2 

2 

8 

0 

0 

Oommunlty Lifo and Problems 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

BiucftUon nnd Society • . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Sociological Poundationa of Education 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Social Foundnttons of BduentioU 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Thfl TcAChor and Oomnunity Ppoblama 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

OommunUy Study , * < 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Tlio School m tha Sooinl Order 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Social lasues and Education 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Oomnmnlly Backgrounds of Education . 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

EdueaUonftl Boctoly 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Somlnor in the Sociology of Education 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Oommunlty Action nnd the School 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Social Orton tailon of Ohlldren 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Social Education. 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Th .0 Soliool and the Social Ordot » 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


* Tito columna hoodod TO, MD and DD rotnoBont toocUlng crodontlala, mnator's 
do^ooa, nnd doctor’s degrees, roapocfclvely 


In Tables 2 and 3 are shown, respectively, the distribution 
of lequired and partially requiied couises in educational 
sociology by hours per week classes meet and by semester 
and quarter units of credit. About 64 per cent of the classes 
meet for 3 hours per week. Sixty-six per cent of the 30 
courses given on the semester basis receive 3 semester-units 
of credit, and 7 and 6 courses out of 19 given under the 
quarter system receive 4 and 3 quarter-units, respectively. 

Table 2 

DISTRIBUTION OP REQUIRED AND PARTIALLY REQUIRED OOURSES 
IN educational SOOIOLOGY BY HOURS PER WEEK 
GLASSES MEET 

Boiira Per WeeJe Ola^a Meets 

Item 128460 78 

Number of couraoa , 08 80 68001 

8 Throughout the remainder of the article comparison will be made with 
the study by Harvey Lee, The Status of Educatwtial Sociology tu A/oniial 
Schools, Teachers Colleges, and Uiiwersities (New York New York Univer¬ 
sity Book Store, 1928) 
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8 

DISTRIBUTION OiP REQUIRED AND PARTIALLY REQUIRED OOURSBS IN 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY BY SEMESTER AND QUARTER 
UNITS OP CREDIT 

Simest^T DnR» Quarter VnUa 

Item 1284 128466 

Number of courBoa 010 20 0 1 1 67 8 1 

In 1926 Lee® found that 56 of 78 required courses in 
educational sociology were evenly divided between 2 and 3 
semester-units of credit In the present study, 20 out of 30 
coui ses given on the semester basis receive 3 semester-units. 
However, 15 courses in Lee's study received 4 semestei- 
units, so that the proportion of courses receiving 3 and 4 
semester-units in his study in relation to those receiving 2 
units is slightly higher than the proportion existing between 
3 and 2 semester-units in the present study. 

Thiity-six institutions indicated subject-matter prereq¬ 
uisites for required and partially required courses in edu¬ 
cational sociology. Table 4 shows the distribution according 
to types of institutions. Twenty-thiee institutions have no 
subject-matter prerequisites Most of the remaining 12 re¬ 
quire from 1 to 3 coui ses in education and/or sociology as 
prerequisites In 1926 Lee found 15 combinations of 4 sub¬ 
jects—sociology, economics, civics, and social science—as 
pi ereqmsites foi courses in educational sociology. Four of 

Tadlis 4 

DISTRIBUTION OF SUBJECT MATTER PREREQUISITES OF REQUIRED 
AND PARTIALLY REQUIRED COURSES IN EDUCATIONAL 
SOOIOLOGY BY TYPES OP INSTITUTIONS * 


Prereqttisitea 

OolUffe 

TeaoherB 

Voltepe 

XIniversitj/ 

No prorfcquielieB 

C 

4 

18 

Threo eJucallon couraoB 

0 

0 

1 

T>vo olomoTitary sodoloffy conraeB 

0 

0 

8 

Two couraoB Orioniation for Teachcra and Teaching 

Social SUidiOB . • > 

1 

0 

0 

Graduate standing or courao in School and Socioty 

0 

0 

1 

Oourso In Introductory or Qonornl Sociology 

8 

0 

1 

Two couTBOS Introduction to BducaUon and EducAtlonal 
Pflycliology 

0 

1 

0 

Oourao in Human Growth and DovolopTnonl 

0 

0 

1 

Elghtoon houTB of undorgradnato education 

0 

0 

1 

* No required or partially required courBea arc reported for normal BcUoolfl 
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the combinations consisted of the individual subjects, 6 of 
pail s of subjects, and 5 of 3 or more subjects. Principles of 
education and educational psychology were added in 33 in- 
stances to some of these combinations. 

Aims 

Forty-five institutions contributed 150 aims for required 
and paitially reqtuied courses in educational sociology 
These were classified under eighteen headings in the order 
of frequency shown in Table S. An attempt was made to 
word these headings in such a way as to preserve as far as 
possible the actual phraseology used in the aims submitted 
and at the same time to provide fairly inclusive categories 
for classifying them. The eighteenth heading, “unclassi¬ 
fied,” includes those items, about 20 per cent, that were suffi¬ 
ciently unique or ambiguous as to make their inclusion under 
other headings doubtful. 


Tadlb 5 


DISTRIBUTION OS’ AIMS OF BUQUIEED AND PARTIADLV REQUIRED 
ODURSES 11? BDUOATIONAli BOOIOLOGY BY TYTES 
OF iNSTlTOTIONfl 


Aims 

OoUspe 

OoUsffs 

Uivivefnti/ 

Total 

To undeif&iAiid Iho ro\o ol tb-o aa bti 

liiBtrument oJf soolsl ptograas i « 

10 

1 

2 

10 

To undorsUnd the domocrallo ideoloi^y , , 

4 

4 

5 

10 

To uudetRtaud a-oclfil proWcma ., «» , 

6 

1 

4 

11 

To understflnd relations of echool and community 

0 

4 

0 

10 

To uso techniques of research and orltical 
thinking . , , * , , 

3 

1 

G 

0 

To utidorslnnd rolatlons of education and aooloty 

9 

0 

6 

0 

To vnidDrstand VHo leachor's tole In kbo community 

1 

0 

7 

& 

To Bflcinllze tho QUrrlQulum , ■ , « 

8 

0 

4 

7 

To nuderstand the social funotlona of the aohool 

2 

1 

4 

7 

To nudcratftud our cuUuto and. economto and 
Gooinl trends ■ > » . • « 

2 

1 

3 

0 

To understand social forces and thoir oilfoota 
Upon iDdlvlduala , « t 

a 

0 

8 

G 

To undorBtund secfal philosophies 

0 

8 

3 

0 

To undoratand social factors alfocllng aoliools 

0 

8 

2 

5 

To undoratnnd relations of education and so¬ 
ciology ,, , , , , 

1 

1 

2 

4 

To under el nud the communUy . 


0 

1 

4 

To formulate educational objOctiv’OB 

0 

1 

1 

2 

To understand relationship of formal and 
liifoTTual educational agOnciOa , , 

2 

0 

0 

2 

Unolaselfled > • , 

7 

4 

X8 

20 
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Almost all of the classified objectives stiess understand¬ 
ings and knowledge. Only a few of them relate to attitudes, 
skills, and abilities 

In 1926 Lee, in reporting aims of courses in educational 
sociology, classified them under 14 headings that were 
phrased as nearly as possible as the replies i eceived These 
aims in the order of frequency were as follows "to inculcate 
in prospective teachers a scientific (sociological) attitude 
toward social pedagogical problems/' 60; “to help solve 
teaching problems,” 36; "to examine the relationship of 
education and society,” 34; "to deteimine the objectives of 
education,” 30; "to deteimine the educational piocess,” 20; 
"the study of social problems,” 16; "to study social evolu¬ 
tion,” 12, "to insure social efficiency (efficient living),” 9; 
"to ascertain the social determiners of the curiiculum,” 9; 
"to study the social aspect of the school,” 9; "education as 
social control,” 9, "the study of the school and society,” 7; 
"to examine education in a democracy,” 4; "culture,” 2 

A comparison of these aims with those in Table 5 leveals 
that the latter tend to be moie specific and that only those 
aims relating to demociacy, educational objectives, social 
problems, scientific attitude (critical thinking), and rela¬ 
tions of education and society appear to be dii ectly compar¬ 
able. A gi eater emphasis is to be noted today upon the role 
of the school as an instiument of social progress and upon 
the meaning of democracy School-community relationships 
and the teacher’s role in the community ai e pi esent-day em¬ 
phases that are lacking, though in some cases may be im¬ 
plied, in the 1926 statement of aims relating to the study of 
school and society, social efficiency, and the relationship of 
education and society. 


Topics 

The distribution of topic.s of required courses in educa¬ 
tional sociology by types of institutions is shown in Table 6. 
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Tasiib a 

DiaTRIBUTION OP TOPICS OP REQUIRED AMD PARTrALLY 
REQUIRED COURSES II? EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 
BY TYPES OP INSTITUTIONS 


TApica 


Oolleffe 

Tenchara 

CoUega 

University 

Total 

Tlio community and tho achool 


10 

1 

10 

30 

Prossuro groups^ public opinion, ptopagondo, 
and education , ... 

0 

4 

4 

17 

Education And the fninily 

, 

7 

1 

7 

15 

Intorcultural education . 


6 

2 

0 

11 

Dcmoaracy and cducnilon , . 

> 

6 

0 

7 

12 

Lolauro, lecrcatlon, and oducntlon 

, , 

f> 

1 

£3 

11 

The meaning And ItinclIoiiB of 
fioolology , > . 

oducnilonal 

6 

1 

4 

to 

Tho church and oducatlon . , 

, 

D 

2 

5 

10 

Honlth and oducnlton 


6 

0 

4 

9 

Orlme, dolluquoncy, and educntlon 


4 

0 

4 

a 

The eacial functions of tho Bchoo! 


2 

0 

6 

8 

Occupational trends and tholr 
Smpllcatlona 

oducntlonnl 

a 

1 

a 

7 

Governmont and education . . 


1 

0 

6 

6 

OtvarncUr oducallou . ... 


a 

0 

a 

e 

Intornational education , 

, , 

1 

0 

6 

8 

Soclt>kg> and the ourrlciihim 

> > . 

ft 

1 

2 

G 

Social and ceotionaJo alratIflcnUon nnd education 

ft 

0 

2 

6 

Tho Bchool aa a social InstHutlon 


2 

0 

0 

5 

Adult education . 

, 

1 

0 

4 

6 

Youth problems and education 


2 

0 

2 

4 

Guidance and education ,. 


1 

a 

9 

4 

Education nnd tho sodat basis of personality 

2 

0 

2 

4 

Economic condlUona and ttonds, 
educational Implications . , 

and their 

0 

0 

4 

4 

Population tTonda uuA their 

Implications > . . 

educational 

1 

0 

2 

8 

Edncation at ob^DCtlres and eoclotogy 

, 

0 

1 

1 

2 

Oitlzenshlp and education . 

> . . 

1 

0 

1 

2 

Bafoly and education 

. . . 

1 

0 

1 

2 

Teacher education 

, 

1 

0 

1 

2 

Unci aBsifled 

. 

28 

11 

44 

78 


All attempt was made to select topical headings that would 
represent “norms” of the topics submitted. The headings 
are phrased in such a way as to indicate relationship to edu¬ 
cation in order that they may be distinguished from topics 
common to sociology as such, and in order to suggest that 
almost half of the topics reported actually made such a dis¬ 
tinction In contrast to current practice, Lee found that 
almost 75 per cent of the topics submitted to him for courses 
in educational sociology belonged not to that field but to 
sociology Although the wording of a topic does not deter¬ 
mine the manner in which it is handled, it is probably good 
policy to word educational-sociology topics in such a manner 
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that the application of social knowledge to education is 
suggested 

Lee lists 49 topics covering the content of courses in edu¬ 
cational sociology Only 7 of these ai e listed as single items, 
coinpaiable to the unclassified list of 78 items shown at the 
end of Table 6 The first 12 topics reported in Lee’s survey 
in the ordei of frequency are as follows: “the school,” 37; 
“the curriculum,” 35; “social controls,” 24; “education in a 
demociacy,” 20; “educational objectives,” 19; “social evolu¬ 
tion or progress,” 19, “the community, or city,” 17; “the 
church,” 14; “the state,” 14. and “methods and method¬ 
ology,” 14. 

A comparison of the first 12 topics in each group reveals 
that only 6 topics in Lee’s study can be designated as similar 
in whole or in part to those of the pi esent survey. These 6 
topics in Lee’s study are in Older of frequency as follows: 
“the school,” “the family,” “education in a democracy,” 
“the community or city,” “the chinch,” and “methods and 
methodology ” They are similar to the following topics in 
the present study in older of fiequency: “the community 
and the school,” “education and the family,” “democracy and 
education,” “the meaning and functions of educational so¬ 
ciology,” and “the church and education ” The cui rent em¬ 
phasis upon school-community relationships is to be noted 
The topics relating to the family, democracy, and the church 
ai e pt actically parallel in ranking 

Thei e are no topics m the present-day list similar to “so¬ 
cial institutions,” “social controls,” and “social evolution or 
progi ess ” “The school as a social institution” might be con¬ 
sidered, with limitations, as similar to the first. “The state,” 
“the cm 1 iculura,” and “educational objectives,” among the 
first 12 topics in Lee’s list, aie thirteenth, sixteenth, and 
twenty-fifth, respectively, in the pi esent study Among the 
first twelve in Table 6, those that ai e not matched by items 
among the first twelve in Lee’s tabulation aie’ "pressure 
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groups, public opinion, propaganda, and education”; inter- 
cultural education”; “leisure, recreation, and education”; 
“health and education”; “ciime, delinquency, and educa¬ 
tion”; and “occupational trends and their educational im¬ 
plications.” However, these topics are similar, at least in 
part, to items that appear lower in Lee’s list. These items 
with their frequencies are as follows; “the press,” 3; “the¬ 
aters,” 1, “race pioblems,” 1; “social pathology,” 4; “im¬ 
migration,” 2; “agencies of recreation,” 8; “health,” 3; 
“delinquency,” 2; “crime and ciiminology,” 3; and “voca¬ 
tions and vocational guidance,” 12. 

Aet'ivhies 

The distribution of required activities in lequired and 
paitially required courses in educational sociology is set 
forth in Table 7. In it aie tabulated the leports made on 49 
courses by 45 institutions. Of the IS activities listed, the 

Tabijb 7 

BISTRIBUTION OF ACTIVITIES REQUIRED IN REQUIRED 
AND PARTIALLY REQUIRED COURSES IN 
EDUOATIONAIi SOCIOLOGY DY 
TYPES OP INSTITUTIONS 
Teachera 

College OoUege Umveraity Total 


WUhIn 

Outside 

Within Oiitaldo Within 

Outside Within 

Outside 

Cla8B 

Olasa 

OiasB 

OlAsa 

Olaaa 

Olftaa 

Class 

Glass 

time 

time 

ttmo 

time 

time 

time 

tiiiio 

time 

LealurcR >, , « 

17 

0 

0 

0 

21 

0 

40 

0 

OIrsb discuselon . 

la 

0 

a 

0 

28 

2 

40 

2 

Tndlviduftl oral aeporte 

17 

4 

6 

0 

18 

1 

48 

6 

OommlttcQ oral roports ► 

11 

d 

7 

0 

14 

2 

32 

6 

Individual ■written reports 

10 

7 

6 

4 

10 

13 

26 

24 

OommUtoo "ViTlllon reports 

7 

6 

8 

4 

0 

6 

16 

16 

Reading or rosenreh notes 

7 

8 

4 

4 

0 

13 

20 

25 

OoinmUleo TnoctlngB 
Community lOScaTch 

6 

8 

a 

D 

7 

10 

15 

2J 

pToloctB or surveys 

Field trips, vlalta to 

6 

9 

8 

4 

3 

10 

11 

2a 

ngonolae , 

Diroct participation in 
social aorvlca activities 

€ 

9 

6 

6 

2 

12 

IS 

20 

ot community 

Observation of social Ufo 

2 

6 

1 

2 

1 

7 

4 

1C 

o( the Bcliool , 
Participation in eociiil Ii^e 

7 

0 

3 

B 

2 

10 

12 

22 

of school 

3 

6 

1 

1 

2 

8 

0 

17 

Audto-visunl aids 

8 

d 

5 

0 

9 

2 

23 

G 

Examinations 

16 

2 

0 

0 

15 

8 

80 

6 
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order of frequency for activities taking place “within class 
time" in half or more of the courses is as follows: class 
discussions, 49, lectures, 46, individual oral reports, 43; 
examinations, 36, committee oral reports, 32; and individual 
written reports, 25, 

The frequency of activities taking place “outside class 
time" m half or more of the courses is as follows: field trips, 
visits to agencies, 26, and reading or lesearch notes, 25. 

Table 8 shows the distribution of required activities in 
required and partially required courses in educational so¬ 
ciology in terms of the order of time spent upon “within- 
class-time” activities. The tabulation includes the data for 
26 courses indicated by 24 institutions The responses of 10 
institutions are not included because the character of the 
replies was such that the order of time could not be deter¬ 
mined Where the total frequencies for each category indi¬ 
cate that half or more of the courses employ that activity, 


TABIiB 8 

DISTRIBUTION OP AOTIVITIES REQUIRED IN REQUIRED AND 
PARTIALLY REQUIRED COURSES IN EDUCATIONAL 
BOOIOIiOOY IN TERMS OP THE ORDER OP 
TOTAL glass TIME SPENT UPON 
^'WITHIN GLASS TIME’* 

AOTIVITIES 


1 2 


Activities 

LocturoQ , 10 6 

OUbb (liscusslon . 13 11 

Individual ornl reports 0 4 

Oomniitloo ornl reports 1 8 

Indl/iAual ^rIUon TOporis 0 0 

OommlttDO written reports 0 0 

Rending or research notes 0 0 

Oomralttoo meollngB . 0 0 

Oommunity roaearch projects or 

surveys . 1 0 

Field trips, visits to ngencloa 0 0 

Direct participation in sooiftl 
8or\ico ncLivitles of the conir 
munifcy 0 2 

Obaorvatlon of socinl life of the 

school ^ 0 

Pnttlclpntlon in tho social life of 

the school 0 0 

Audlo-vlsunl nida 0 

Examlunllons 0 0 


Order of Time 

8 4 6 6 1 8 8 10 U 13 U 1& 

2411010000010 
lOlOOOOOOOOOO 
6613000000000 
6210200000000 
1221080000100 
1021102000100 
0210100100000 
011211 1010000 

0110020000000 

2020900000000 


000000 OlODOOO 

OlllOlOlOlOOO 

OOOOOOOOlllOO 
1022110111100 
620211 6000011 
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TaDIiB 9 


DlSTRiaUTIOK OB’ “OUTSIDE OLA0S TIMIS'’ ACTIVITIES HEQUIRED 
IN nE<JUIIlI5D AND PAHTTALLY UBQHIRED COURSES IN 

bduoationaij sociology in terms of the 

ORDER OF TIME SPENT UPON THEM 

Order of Time 


Lectures , 

Qlafta dUr'UBsloTi 
Inilivlduiil oral reports 
Committco oral reports 
ludlvldu-ftl wrlttoa reports 
Oommittoo "wrUton roports 
RcadlTig or rosonreh notes 
OommlltoD mcolbga 

Oommunlty rosearch projects or surveys 
(Field trips, visits to a^ncica 
Direct participation Jn sociol Sotvlce ivctlvltiofi 
of the coiDinuntty 

Obsorvatioe of the sodnl life of the school 
Participation in the socIaI life of tho school 
Audio-visual aids 
Examinations 


12 8 4 5 0 

0 0 0-0 0 0 

0 0 1 0 0 0 

0 1 0 0 2 1 

0 0 0 2 0 0 

4 0 1110 

1 8 4 0 0 1 

7 118 0 2 

2 0 2 2 11 

2 8 2 12 2 

0 2 2 1 4 1 

2 0 0 0 2 1 

18 0 10 1 
2 1 9 2 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 1 

0 0 0 0 0 0 


7 8 0 10 11 

0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 1 

1 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 

110 10 
0 0 10 0 

1 0 1 1 0 

0 0 0 0 0 

2 0 0 0 0 

0 1 0 0 0 

10 110 
0 110 0 

1 2 0 0 1 

110 0 0 


the order of time spent upon such activities, taking into ac¬ 
count both frequencies and order of time, is as follows: class 
discussion, lecture, individual oral reports, and examina¬ 
tions. 

In Table 9 is presented the distribution of required "out- 
side-class-time” activities m required and partially required 
courses in educational sociology in terms of the order of 
time spent upon them as reported by 18 institutions indi¬ 
cating 20 courses. The data given for 7 courses are not in¬ 
cluded, because they were set down in such a manner as to 
pi eclude tabulation in accordance with the order of time 

Where the total frequencies for each activity reveal that 
half or more of the courses employ that activity, the older 
of time spent upon these activities, taking into account both 
frequencies and order of time, is as follows: reading or re¬ 
search notes, individual written repoits; community re¬ 
search projects or surveys, committee written reports; field 
trips, visits to agencies; participation in the social life of the 
school; and committee meetings 

In 1926 Lee, with a largei return than the present survey, 
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found that only 8 institutions repotted the making of sur¬ 
veys. These were indicated by 5 normal schools, 1 teachers 
college, and 2 departments of education. In this study Table 
9 reveals that whereas 6 colleges, 5 teachers colleges, and 2 
universities engage in community research projects or sur¬ 
veys “within class time,” a greater number, with the excep¬ 
tion of teachers colleges, engage in such activity “outside 
class time,” namely, 9 colleges, 5 teachers colleges, and 12 
universities 

Texts 

Instructors of requited and partially lequired courses in 
educational sociology required no textbook for 16 courses. 
In 26 courses a textbook was required. Only 2 courses re¬ 
quired more than one Those textbooks listed for more than 
one course at e all considered textbooks in the field of educa¬ 
tional sociology. In order of frequency they are as follows: 
Brown, Educational Sociology, 9; Bolton and Corbally, 
Educational Sociology, 6; Roucek and others. Sociological 
FoundaHons of Education, 4; Cook, Community Back¬ 
grounds of Education, 2; and Bear, The Social Functions 
of Education, 2. 

Instructors’ Training 

The distribution of degrees held by instiuctors of re¬ 
quired and partially required courses in educational sociol¬ 
ogy by types of institutions is given in Table 10. Forty-six 
instructors’ highest degrees aie Included in this tabulation 


TadijB 10 


DISTRIBUTION OF HIGHEST DEGREES HELD BY INSTRUCTORS 
OF REQUIRED AND PARTIALLY REQUIRED COURSES 
IN EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY BY TYPES 
OF INSTITUTIONS 


Degrees 
BftcliGlor , 

21astar 

Doctor of Educniioxi 
Doctor of Philosophy 


Teacheva 

CoMege (JolUge Univertfif]/ Total 
2 0 0 2 

6 13 9 

3 0 6 8 

0 0 12 27 
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In 1926 Lee found that of 161 instructors replying to a sim¬ 
ilar item, 24 held the bachelor’s, 75 the master’s, and 62 the 
doctor’s degrees In 1926, therefore, 15, 47, and 38 pel cent 
of the instructors held bachelor’s, master's, and doctor’s de- 
giees, respectively Today, in contrast, 4,20, and 76 per cent 


TADTiB 11 

DISTRtBTmON PY TYPES OP INaTITlfTIONS OP MAJOR AND MINOR 
FIELDS OP 8TUDY OF INSTROOTORS WTIO TEAOlI 
and partially REQUIEF/D 
COURSES IN EDUCATIONAL 
800I0L00Y 


od M\noT 
Fields <1/ 
St^dy 


Mftjor 

Sodolo&y 4 , , , 

AiiiorfcBn history 

Philosophy of cdinjiition , , , 

Ourrlctilum find euidanco ^ 

History r\nd philosophy of oducftlion 
EdticnUon , , , 

I^hlloEophy . , 

Tcflchor cducnttou 
Curnculum and ovaluatioTt 
Edacnlionftl admin is trntlon 
Bduoflllonal 'lociolo^ 

Eiomontary education ,, , 

'Teachera coHogo adrnlnUtration 
HtRtory ol cd^cRUon . ♦»., 

Sooondary cducAllon 
Economics and political eciooco 
History , , ... 

English 4 > . 

Minor 

Psychology , 

Anthropology , . , ► ,, 

European hSatory . , 

Sociology . . • 4 

Education , , I 

Educational soclolagy . 

Hlatory of cducahoii 
Ed location si psychology 
Spcocli 4 > . 

Economica . 

History , , . ... 

Quldanco . >, , 

Social Etlonces , * 

Teaching of bocIoI aiudles .« 

Ourrlculum , » * 

Educational administration . , 

Secondary education , , 

Klslcry ttud philosophy of education 

Social stadios 

Philosophy 



Teacher* 


OolUffd 

O^Uege 

Uri Iver^Hy 

3 

0 

\ 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

7 

3 

5 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Q 

0 

1 

1 

0 

a 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 


1 

6 

1 

G 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

3 

1 

a 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

2 

a 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 
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of the instructors in educational sociology hold, respectively, 
these degrees as their highest degrees 

Table 11 reveals the distribution by types of institutions 
of the major and minor fields of study of instructors who 
teach required and partially required courses in educational 
sociology. A summarization of Table 11 shows the follow¬ 
ing • 70 per cent of the insti uctot s have majors in some field 
of education other than educational sociology, and 17 per 
cent have majors in sociology or educational sociology, 39 
per cent have minors in some field of education, and 34 per 
cent have minors in sociology or educational sociology. 
Almost Si per cent of all instiuctors have major or minor 
study for their highest degrees in sociology or educational 
sociology One insti uctoi indicates a major and minor in 
educational sociology and sociology, respectively. Lee’s con¬ 
clusion that teachers of educational sociology in 1926 indi¬ 
cated a greater amount of expeiience in education than in 
sociology is applicable to this study. 

Proposed Changes in Educationa(*Sociology Courses 

In Table 12 is found the distribution of 24 topics in edu¬ 
cational sociology that instructors of the subject feel should 
be stressed in the next ten years The topics listed in Table 
12 have the same wording as those in Table 6 inasmuch as 
the topics submitted fit the topical categories in both in¬ 
stances, and inasmuch as identical topical headings facilitate 
comparison between those that are ciiirently taught and 
those that should be stressed m the future A comparison 
reveals that "the community and the school” ranks first in 
both tables “Demociacy and education” ranking fifth in 
Table 6 occupies second position with “interciilUiral educa¬ 
tion” in the list of topics to be stressed “Intelcultural edu¬ 
cation” is found in the second and foutlh categoiies in 
Tables 12 and 6, respectively “Piessure groups, public 
opinion, propaganda, and education” tanking fourth in 
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TADTfE 12 

DISTRIBUTION BY TYPES OF INSTITUTIONS OP T0PI08 IN 
EDUOjITTOMIx sociology that should be stressed 

OH A NATIONWIDE BASIS IN THE NEXT 
TEN TEARS 

Teachan 


Tojite* 

Uollepe 

Oolfcpo 

UjitrrrMly Tol^l 

The comm unity and the school • 

5 

0 

4 

la 

DomofiTBcy and oduoallon « » 

4 

2 

0 

12 

IntoToullural oducatlou » i 

2 

4 

0 

12 

Preaauro groups, publlo opinion, propaganda, 
and education . , «r , > 

4 

1 

0 

11 

rniernatloiiBl education » < p p « 

0 

2 

8 

10 

Education and the ioinily « « « 

8 

8 

4 

10 

Orlmo, dolinqucnoy, and education 

2 

8 

1 

fl 

Lolfluro, recreation, and eduoatton 

Social and aconomto Btratiftcatlon And cdu> 
catlan. , « p < . 

4 

0 

1 

5 

8 

1 

1 

5 

Tho aocial functlonB of tho school 

2 

1 

2 

5 

Population trends and tholr cducBtlonal im 
pUcatlona . » v 

2 

0 

a 

S 

Occupational ironda and their educational Im 
ptlcatlona , < 

2 

0 

2 

4 

Economic eondiiiona and Irond* and Iholr edu 
eatlonal Implications p . > » 

2 

1 

1 

4 

EdvicaUonal ohicctlvca » » ^ 

1 

1 

2 

4 

Educaiiou and Booioty < i . p • 

1 

0 

3 


Gharacter education , , « 

0 

1 

8 

4 

Equality of educatlonol opportunity 

1 

0 

2 

3 

Sociological methods, techniques, and education 

2 

0 

1 

B 

Governmenli and education , 

0 

0 

8 

S 

Health and education 

1 

0 

1 

2 

Tho atomla age and education »< > 

0 

1 

1 

2 

SooIaI phllosophlos and education ,, 

0 

0 

2 

2 

GuidftQCO and education * p > 

1 

0 

1 

2 

Social planning and education. 

0 

0 

2 

2 

DnoiBBBifled ,, . , « .. . 

10 

7 

10 

80 

Table 12 occupies second place 

in present practice 

“Inter- 


national education” ranking fifth in topics to be stressed is 
fairly low in present practice 
The distribution by order of choice of subjects of new 
course offetings in educational sociology that instructors in 
the subject feel should be introduced on a nationwide basis 
in the next ten years is shown in Table 13. Only 10 titles 
were listed more than once as subjects of new course offer¬ 
ings. There was a total of 21 single items with orders of 
choice ranging from 1 to 5. “International education” and 
intercultural education,” in that order, rank highest both 
in terms of order of choice and of frequency. 
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Tadlb la 


DIQTniDUnON BY ORMR OP OHOIOB OP SUBJECTS OP NEW 
COURSE OPPERINOS IN EDUOATEONAIj SOCIOLOGY 
THAT SHOULD BE INTRODUCED ON A 
NATIONWIDE BASIS IN THE 
NEXT TEN TEARS 


fixihUcts 


1 

Irikornntionnl education . 6 

Intorciilturnl oducatiou C 

Education and tho family . 9 

Tho community and the school » 2 

IVoSHuro groups, public opinion, propoganda, and 
oducntion . , 0 

Democracy and education , , , , 1 

Economio conditioiiB and tronde nnd tholr oduca 
tionnl Implications , 1 

Onmc, doUnaucncy, and education 1 

Tho atomic ago and oduc&tion • 1 

Social and economic stratinLallon and cducatloii 0 

Single Itome , , 6 


Order of chofcc 
2 a 4 

4 0 1 

10 1 
2 0 0 

1 0 1 

12 1 
0 2 0 

10 0 
0 10 
0 10 
1 0 1 

6 0 9 


Fre- 

quenev 

6 

0 10 

0 8 

0 6 

0 4 

2 0 

Q 8 

0 2 

1 8 

0 2 

0 2 

2 21 


Summary and Conclusions 


The foiegoing deals with an analysis of 49 required and 
partially required courses in educational sociology as re¬ 
ported by 45 institutions engaged in teacher training 
throughout the United States 

A majority of these courses meet for 3 hours per week 
and have no subject-matter prerequisites A majoiity of the 
courses on the semester basis receive 3 semestei-units of 
credit, while a majority of those under the quarter system 
are about equally divided between 3 and 4 quarter-units 
There is relatively no change in the number of units given 
for educational-sociology courses today as compared with 
1926. 

Most of the aims indicated for required and partially le- 
quired courses in educational sociology stress understanding 
and knowledge. The five leading aims in order of frequency 
relate to understanding the role of the school as an instru¬ 
ment of social progress, the meaning of democracy, under¬ 
standing social problems, understanding school-community 
relations, and the use of techniques of research and critical 
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thinking. Present-day aims tend to be more specific than 
those reported in 1926. Greater emphasis is placed upon the 
role of the school as an instrument of social progress and 
upon the meaning and application of deinociacy to educa¬ 
tion School-community relationships and the teacher’s role 
in the community receive greater emphasis and moi e specific 
statement 

Almost half of the topics in cuirent educational-sociology 
courses include refeicnce to education, as compared to the 
75 per cent in 1926 that could not be distinguished from so¬ 
ciology topics. A greater emphasis is given today upon 
topics involving school-community relationships Other 
topics receiving greatei emphasis than comparable topics in 
1926 are “Pressure groups, public opinion, propaganda, and 
education”; “inteicultural education”; “leisure, recreation 
and education”; "health and education”; “ciiine, delin¬ 
quency, and education”; and “occupational tiencls and their 
educational implications.” 

In the order of frequency, class discussion, lectuies, indi¬ 
vidual oral reports, examinations, committee oial repoits, 
and individual written leports are activities taking place 
“within class time” found in half or more of the com ses in 
educational sociology reporting this item. Activities taking 
place “outside class time” in half or moie of the com ses are 
field trips, visits to agencies, and reading or leseaich notes 
In the order of time spent upon “within-class-time" activ¬ 
ities, half or moie of the courses reported include class dis¬ 
cussion, lectures, individual oial repoits, committee oial re¬ 
poits and examinations. The order of time for “outside- 
class-time” activities indicated by half or more of the com scs 
repoited includes reading or lesearch notes; individual 
written repoits; community reseaich pi ejects or surveys: 
committee wiitten reports, field tiips, visits to agencies; 
participation in the social life of the school; and committee 
meetings. The present study involving smallei i etui ns than 
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Lee's study indicates that community research projects or 
surveys are three times as prevalent today as they were 
in 1926 

A majority of the courses reported in educational so¬ 
ciology require textbooks. Brown’s Educational Sociology 
published in 1947 is indicated with greatest frequency. 

The percentage of instiuctors teaching educational-so¬ 
ciology courses who have doctor’s degrees has approx¬ 
imately doubled since 1926. As in 1926, instructors today 
indicate a greater amount of training in education than in 
sociology or educational sociology. Only half of them indi¬ 
cate major or minor study in sociology or educational so¬ 
ciology in the work for their highest degrees. 

Of the 24 topics submitted by two or more instructors 
who feel that these topics should be especially stressed in the 
next ten years, the 11 with the highest frequencies are "the 
community and the school"; “democracy and education", 
“intercultural education”; "pressure groups, public opinion, 
propaganda, and education"; "international education”; 
"education and the family”; “crime, delinquency, and edu¬ 
cation”; "leisure, recreation, and education”; "social and 
economic stratification and education”, "the social functions 
of the school”; and “population trends and their educational 
implications ” 

Ten subjects were recommended by two or more instruc¬ 
tors of courses in educational sociology as choices for new 
course olTei ings in the next ten years The five leading 
subjects, taking into account both order of choice and of 
frequency, are "international education”, "intercultural 
education", “education and the family”; “the community 
and the school”; and "pressure groups, public opinion, prop¬ 
aganda, and education.” 


George Squires ?Temngton is Associate Professor of Sociology in the 
University of Denver, Denver, Colorado, 



THE SOCIAL SCIENCE LABORATORY AT 
TOUGALOO COLLEGE 

Ernsf Borinski 

The Social Science Laboratory as it has been set up at 
Tougaloo College, ‘ Tougaloo, Mississippi, is not a science 
building with a large number of offices, lypewritei s, and a 
large staff of secretaries. Rathei, it is a plain spacious 
classroom that combines the features of an office, of a 
round-table conference hall, and of a leading, study, and 
guidance center. 

A description of the locality will help to convey to the 
reader some of the special characteristics of the laboratory. 
A large basement, approximately foity-five feet long and 
fifteen feet wide, has been selected as location for the lab¬ 
oratory The walls are coveied with plain white wooden 
planks that serve almost entirely as one huge bulletin board, 
Here, faculty, staff, and students are free to post any kind 
of written or printed material which is regaided as sig¬ 
nificant for the study program in the social sciences. The 
shelves that cover one of the walls of the laboi atory in its 
full length hold many new publications in the field of social 
sciences, such as books, periodicals, pamphlets, and other 
printed material, easily accessible to the students There is 
no libraiy service in the laboratoiy, but rather a kind of 
self-service. The students are requested to use books and 
other printed material in the laboi atoiy only, but are other¬ 
wise free to handle the displayed study material at their 
own discretion. 

The laboratory is kept open from morning until midnight 
Four laige tables are arianged to form one laige louncl- 
table unit, Around these tables the classes are conducted. 


* Tougaloo College is^ the only A-ratcd Negro college in Mississippi and 
operates under the auspices ol the American Missionary Association, 
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The spaciousness and furniture of the laboratoiy allow for 
the ai ranging of filing space, of reading and study corners, 
and foi the setting up of sections for specific laboratory 
projects. 

Before explaining the activities of the laboratory, it is 
advisable to familiarize the reader with the motivation for 
establishing such an institution. Toiigaloo College has a 
well-organized curriculum in the social sciences which ranks 
equally with the social-science curriculum of any other 
A-rated college in the North or in the South. The establish¬ 
ment of the laboratory did not cause a change in the curri¬ 
culum But the operating of the curiiculum shows noticeable 
variations from the usual pattern of teaching The i eason 
for these vai iations can easily be given We noticed that in 
oui courses in sociology the students became very eager to 
apply their learning experiences to acute social problems of 
their daily life. The Southern Negro student is an alert and 
sensitive observer of social situations. He faces, from his 
early childhood, pi oblems in his social relations that call for 
skillful and piactical solutions. The students that enter our 
sociology classes expect to be guided toward the best possible 
solutions of their problems They immediately question; 
How can we apply our knowledge about social behavior, 
about social attitudes, prejudices, and race relations to social 
situations as we meet them in our community ^ We rapidly 
lecognized the eagerness of the students to apply their learn¬ 
ing experiences in the social sciences to their daily pi oblems 
as very promising for the success of a teaching method 
which provides for a wide range of actual problem solving 
Out of this consideration the idea of the Social Science Lab¬ 
oratory has been born. 

The next step meant providing an educational enviion- 
ment that gives the students ample problem-solving oppor¬ 
tunities The first move in this direction was aimed toward 
establishing a Communication Center at the Social Science 
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Laboratory The students started by communicating with a 
large number of social agencies in the neighboiing com¬ 
munities Soon various contacts were established with pub¬ 
lic-health and welfare agencies, with probation officers, city 
planning and housing bureaus, with offices of the public 
utilities, with traffic and transpoi tation agencies, with police 
depaitments and courts, with the chambers of commerce, 
unions, manufacturers' associations, Y.M.CA.’s and 
Y W.C.A.’s, churches, military and veterans oigaiiizatioiis, 
and others. The purpose of the communicating has been 
clearly defined under the headings; (1) to leain about the 
purpose and activities of these agencies; (2) to receive 
printed material to be included in the information section 
of our laboiatory file; (3) to offei and render our help in 
dealing with pi oblems and projects which are significant for 
one or the other of the social agencies, for the community, 
and for our students 

In the beginning, the communications were rather tenta¬ 
tive and unorganized, but soon the Communication Center 
developed into a well-organized section of the laboiatoiy. 
Communicating with outside agencies has now become a 
vital part of all courses in the division of the social sciences, 
The classes in sociology established and continue to cultivate 
steady contacts with the before-mentioned community agen¬ 
cies. The same laboratory method has transformed our 
course on American Government into a communication en¬ 
terprise with all forty-eight state governments and the Fed¬ 
eral Government, Here again the purpose for communicating 
has been clearly defined: (1) to learn more about the thiee 
branches of government and their function; (2) to secure 
printed material about the legislative, judicial, and execu¬ 
tive branches of these various governments; (3) to partic¬ 
ipate in political processes, controversies, and issues on the 
state and federal level by channeling individual and group 
opinions to the various governmental agencies The same 
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procedure has been followed in our courses on education, 
by contacting the United States Office of Education, the 
National Education Association and its various branches, 
the education agencies of the communities and the state, and 
depaitments of education of the best institutions of higher 
learning all over the nation. 

The courses in political science, and especially in inter¬ 
national relations, even requiied contacts on the interna¬ 
tional level which soon was established with the foreign 
embassies in Washington and the United Nations at Lake 
.Success With the latter, the approach of the students was 
so successful that our laboratory has been designated as 
Correspondence Center of the United Nations for all Negro 
institutions of learning in Mississippi, 

It is worth noticing that we received a large number of 
very interesting statements from the foreign embassies in 
Washington, most of them signed by the ambassadors per¬ 
sonally. These documents form the beginning of an inter¬ 
national documents file at our laboratory The International 
Relations Section of the laboratoiy is establishing contact 
with international conferences by sending comments and 
suggestions on issues under discussion and asking for re¬ 
plies and statements from the conference members These 
answers too are becoming a part of the International Docu¬ 
ments File A procedure like this certainly motivates the 
students to follow with interest the events at the interna¬ 
tional scene It also stimulates constructive thinking about 
intei national issues that are related to the delicate problem 
of world peace. 

The necessity to define in written form the purpose of the 
communicating convinced the students of the importance of 
using correct English and of acquiring skill in typing and 
shorthand. This awareness helped them to overcome defi¬ 
ciencies in these areas of learning. Yet, written words are 
not exclusively used for establishing outside contacts. The 
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students are iiiged to approach in person members of the 
various agencies by making peisonal calls, asking them for 
conferences, and inviting them to participate as visitois and 
guests in our class activities. Here again the students i eal- 
ize the disadvantage of being deficient in expressing them¬ 
selves intelligently and clearly in the English language. 
They seize with eagerness the opportunities for oral reports 
and panel discussions that aie specifically designed for ac¬ 
quiring the very ait of self-expression needed by the 
students. 

The integration between the laboiatory and class activ¬ 
ities has been secured by dividing every class in the social 
sciences into four co-ordinated staffs, a staff on informa¬ 
tion; a staff on projects; a staff on communication; a staff 
Oil dissemination. The members of the staffs rotate, so that 
every student is given the opportunity to work on every 
one of the four staffs for a certain length of time The 
information staff has the duty to secure fi oiii newspapers, 
magazines, social agencies, organizations, and commu¬ 
nity institutions, mateiial that is suited for specific class 
projects The project staff selects, on the basis of this 
information, a number of pi ejects which relate the learn¬ 
ing experience of the class to certain social problems of 
the outside world. Hereafter the comnumication staff 
starts to operate by communicating with the various agen¬ 
cies that aie directly or indirectly connected with the 
pioject. Aftei solutions have been found, or significant sug¬ 
gestions have been formulated, the dissemination staff func¬ 
tions by disseminating the findings and results to the agen¬ 
cies which can make beneficial use of them. This procedure 
has proved very stimulating for the students They have 
channeled their suggestions to the United Nations about 
problems concerning the Palestine issue, the Mai shall Plan, 
and the Amei ican-Russian conflict They have commended 
the Supreme Court in \¥ashmgfcon on its decision concern- 
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ing the restrictive covenants. They have written to the 
editois of daily newspapeis whenevei issues of social sig¬ 
nificance have been reported. They follow closely domestic 
and international politics, especially the proceedings of the 
legislative, judicial, and executive branches of government 
on the local, state, and federal level They are eager to deal 
with all these problems on an intelligent and matui e basis, 
and to channel their findings to the proper agencies. All 
these activities justify the conclusion that by using the lab¬ 
oratory method the students learn the social sciences by 
directly participating in a laige variety of puiposefnlly se¬ 
lected social and political processes. 

Though the laboratory work piomotes efficient learning, 
it also reveals, more than any other method of teaching, the 
deficiencies of our students in cei tain basic aieas of learning 
We, therefore, felt it to be one significant sector of our lab- 
oiatory to deal with these deficiencies as early as possible 
It had to be considered that the Negro students coming 
from Southern high schools are deprived of many educa¬ 
tional opportunities which the students of the average white 
high schools enjoy. A Diagnostic Center has been estab¬ 
lished at the laboratoi y to deal with this problem Here the 
students are periodically tested in teims of their deficiencies 
in basic areas of learning, as the "three R’s,” American his- 
tory, geography, current events, and many other subjects 
and learning expei iences that the high-school graduates ai e 
supposed to control On the basis of the test results, we pi o- 
vide the students with self-study matei lals which help them 
to overcome the revealed deficiencies 

While dealing with this specific problem, we discovered 
that our Diagnostic and Self-Study Center has even wider 
possibilities in the scope of the laboi atory pi ograiii Having 
experienced that with piopei guidance the self-study method 
works exceedingly well, we decided to expand our cm ricu- 
lum by providing a number of self-study courses in othei 
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areas of the social sciences, as history, political science, and 
sociology. The purpose of this kind of self-study course is a 
twofold one: First, intelligent students are given an oppor¬ 
tunity to study certain subjects as honor courses by using 
the self-study method. They are guided by periodical con¬ 
ferences with the instructor Self-tests aie insetted in their 
study matei ial to be taken whenevet the students feel them¬ 
selves to be ready for the tests. A compiehensive test at the 
end of the self-study will show whether or not the students 
have acquired the competency in the specific self-study field 
in ordei to justify credit for the honor course. The second 
purpose of the self-study courses is to expand the efficiency 
of the instructors in the division of the social sciences The 
instructor who acts as advisei for one or the other honor 
courses acquires competency in the specific self-study sub¬ 
ject, and thereby extends his area of teaching. This is specif¬ 
ically significant for a small college with very high stan¬ 
dards and yet with a limited teaching staff 

The self-study courses broaden the inteiests of the stu¬ 
dents in reading material. At first their reading was largely 
limited to the specific fields in which they were working, hut 
soon they discovered the wealth of other reading matei ial so 
easily accessible to them that they could spread it out on the 
huge table and have it available at their group discussions 
or whenever it was needed for their study projects The de¬ 
velopment of sound reading habits and a growing interest 
in many fields of the social sciences soon became noticeable 
The laboratory work has proved to be very conducive for 
wholesome social relationships between student and in- 
stiuctor. The operational setup of the laboratory is so de¬ 
signed that there is definitely flee and open access to the 
working office of the instructor which is adjacent to the lab- 
oratoi y. In other words, instructor and students work and 
study together at the laboratory. The students feel free at 
any time to discuss their work, then problems, and even 
their own future planning with the instructor 
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Students who acquire at our laboratory the skill to com¬ 
municate with outside social agencies and who learn to deal 
with a large number of social problems are eager to find out 
where theie will be their own occupational and professional 
opportunities in society Questions about their future in- 
ciease in frequency to the degree that they advance in their 
studies, Since these questions are so closely related to the 
laboiatoiy work, we have tried to deal with them con¬ 
structively by adding a Job Exploration Center to our lab- 
oiatory setup The operation of such a center ties in with 
our couises on laboi and industrial relations, and is part of 
the laboratoiy activities of these courses. Contacts with civil 
seivice agencies in Washington and New Oilcans, and with 
employment and teacher agencies have been established. 
The Job Exploration Center of our laboratoiy is still in its 
foimative stage. But, when fully organized, it will help our 
students to find the jobs for which they are best suited and 
to condition their learning in terms of the occupation or 
profession of their own choice. 

Tougaloo College is recognized in Mississippi as an insti¬ 
tution of higher learning that also has the function of serv¬ 
ing Negro elementary and high schools in the state by pro¬ 
viding them with qualified teachers and by helping the 
teachers of these schools to become nioie competent and ef¬ 
ficient We took cognizance of these specific demands upon 
our institution by establishing at the laboratory a Commu¬ 
nication Center on Education which has the specific purpose 
to help teacheis in lural schools with their problems and to 
piovide tliem with materials and information in the fields of 
education and the social sciences The communication is 
handled by students who are taking our courses in education, 
and who are given the opportunity to apply their learning 
experience in education to real-life situations. The Commu¬ 
nication Center on Education of the Social Science Laboi a- 
toiy IS preparing a summci extension piogram for all 
social-science teachers of the state of Mississippi. 
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The teaching: method m laboiatory terms emphasizes 
specifically the application of acquired learning expei iences 
Knowledge is only then regarded as acquired when the stu¬ 
dent is able to apply it The objective of laboratory teaching 
can therefore be defined as the acquiring of learning ex¬ 
periences through compi ehenston and through the practice 
of problem solving The character of these objectives of lab¬ 
el atory teaching needs to be explained in some detail. We 
have found that a student who knows fairly well his subject 
matter, and who may be quite able to answer correctly major 
questions as given in tests, still does not know how to apply 
his knowledge when a specific problem has to be solved. We 
have found that very often he has difficulty in defining the 
problem. That means he has difficulty in recognizing the 
nature of the problem, and even when he lecognizes the na¬ 
ture he does not know how to solve it To cope with this sit¬ 
uation we administer every week a compi ehensive test. The 
test consists of approximately one hundred cjues lions These 
questions are prepared on the basis of the subject under dis¬ 
cussion They are so i elated with each other that they fol¬ 
low as closely as possible the trend of thought as it has been 
developed in the class discussion. These questions are dic¬ 
tated to the students rather rapidly so that they may learn 
to comprehend questions rapidly. After the question is writ¬ 
ten down, the answer is discussed with the students and they 
are allowed to take notes. This proceduie is continued until 
all bundled questions are written down and discussed. The 
very same questions are afterwards mimeogi aphed, and, on 
the day of the weekly examination, every student receives a 
mimeographed question sheet They aie permitted to use 
their notes dm ing the examination. All that is required is 
the ability to combine the questions and their notes into a 
well-01 ganized paper wheiein every answei has to be as con¬ 
cise as possible The students are required to accomplish the 
whole test in two class periods of very concentrated woi k 
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We found this to be a very effective method. The students 
use the questions and answers as a well-organized notebook. 
They really learn by this method to comprehend clearly and 
rapidly, and, by answering the given questions, they learn 
fui ther to define and solve problems in terms of their ac¬ 
quired learning experiences These tests are also extended 
into the area of genet al education, as, geography, history, 
and current events. |No “surprise questions” are given to the 
students They know every question in advance, and have 
sufficient time to work out every answer by using their 
notes, the matei ial at the laboratory, and by discussing the 
pioblems in study groups. The objective of these tests is to 
train the students to make intelligent and full use of the 
resources that aie available, to make wise choices, and to be 
able to put their learning experiences into operation when¬ 
ever they are needed. It is not a matter of memorizing facts 
or data, but of recognizing theii knowledge in relation to 
actual life situations 

The relationship between the Social Science Laboratory 
and the college library can best be defined by saying that 
library and laboratory complement each other in their serv¬ 
ices to the students. The book circulation at the laboratory 
is high, but 1 emains limited to the laboratory. The students 
are not allowed to remove any reading material That in¬ 
duces the students to go for supplementary material to the 
library The laboratory uses the librai y resources by taking 
out a number of books and inserting them temporarily into 
the laboratory so that the students may use them just as 
freely as the other laboratory material. As a result of this 
we have found that the laboratory really helps to vitalize 
the hbiaiy resouices and to mciease circulation The lab¬ 
oratory motivates increased leading of libiary books, and 
the library on the other hand enriches the material that is 
available in the laboratory 
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Speaking of books, another section of the laboratory is 
worth mentioning. It is the Book Review Center New pub¬ 
lications in the field of social sciences are reviewed by stu¬ 
dents and instructors, and often free copies are secured 
from the publishers as reward for their well-written le- 
views. We have established contact with all major publish¬ 
ers, and have received many acknowledgments for the good 
work done by the instructors and students This procedure 
motivates our students to read many books with specific in¬ 
terests, because it is certainly to their and the college’s credit 
when a book review is so well received that the publisher is 
glad to give us a complimentary copy. This section of the 
laboratoiy is now preparing to deal also with foreign books 
and magazines. 

We connect our laboratory with oui foi eign-Ianguage 
department by carrying a number of foieign periodicals in 
the field of social sciences, especially from England, France, 
Germany, Switzerland, and the South Americas. Instructors 
and students are also preparing ai tides in the field of social 
sciences to be published in domestic and foreign periodicals. 
This is the beginning of a Writing and Publishing Section 
of the laboratory that will probably be combined with the 
Book Review Section. 

In the final analysis, the Social Science Laboratoiy has 
become a center where our students are free to experiment 
With their social learning experiences, where they ti y out, 
measure, and develop their potentialities, abilities, and skills, 
and acquire the behavior, attitudes, and personality traits 
that will secure their successful participation in the social 
processes in our contemporaiy society. 


HfHSt Bof^iiuki Is Clt&ircndn of the Divj&ion of Social Sciences nud Dircctot* 
of the Social Science Laboratory in Tougaloo College, Toogaloo, Mississippi 



AN ANALYSIS OF NATIONAL PUBLICATION 
TRENDS AND PUBLISHERS' BEST SELLERS AS 
AN INDEX OF CULTURAL TRANSITION 

Herbert' A. Bloch 

The analysis of intellectual folkways has pi obably not re¬ 
ceived as much attention in Amei ican sociology as it has else¬ 
where, despite significant treatment accorded to this field, 
both explicit and implicit, in the work done by certain Amer¬ 
ican scholais.* In view of the shifting basis of the content 
and technique of knowledge in relation to a changing cul¬ 
tural base, such an analysis would appear to be a matter of 
special interest and concern to the educational sociologist 
The analysis of the intellectual folkways thus appears to 
serve a dual function. First, not only is it pait and parcel of 
the entii e field of the sociology Of knowledge, but secondly, 
the intellectual folkways may be viewed as constituting an 
extremely sensitized barometer to cultural transition and 
social change. Relative to the hrst point, the relationship of 
the deeply i ooted pattei ns of thought to the entire cultural- 
histoi ical mail ix, indicating the pi ecise ways in which given 
aspects of institutional life tend to stress, invigorate, and 
emphasize ceitain modes of thought, while i ejecting and 
discarding others—not alone the class-structured phase of 
the social oidei despite its putative significance *—is a dis- 


^ The work of Sumner, for example, as well as that of Veblcn, Mead, 
Dewey, Cooley, and Maelvei, iiumecUately comes lo riiiud, as well afi the moic 
recent developments of Mannheim and tlic sociologists of knowledge 
2 The ciass-structiiicd, nco-Maixian position of Mannlienn, for example, 
haidly precludes the possibilities of othei lines of icsearch Gwyniic Ncttlcr, 
111 a recent paper, ntteinpts an interesting validation of this hypothesis upon the 
assumption that the piovince of the sociology of knowledge lias been carefuUv 
delimited and icsts upon “the essential hyiwtfiem that our knowledge of 
social and political events is determined by ‘onr mode of existence' or 
by our class-(occupationally-) detcimined Weltanschauung** (American 
SoLwhgiuil Review, June 1945, p 393) The investigation that Ncttlcr pur¬ 
sues, although intcicsting and significant, haidly follows from tins hypothesis, 
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tinctive sociological concern of interest to all sociologists, 
although of especial concern to the professional educator 
and to the sociologist of knowledge. Secondly, the ways in 
which intellectual patteins and interests change aie modi¬ 
fied, become subverted or more rigidly entrenched, afford 
us with a significant clue not only to the entire social, intel¬ 
lectual climate, but to the perennial problems of social and 
cultural change. Indexes of a quantitative-opei ational na¬ 
ture to determine degree, extent, and direction of such 
changes may be utilized to support or modify considerably 
analyses of the historico-institutional type, which all too 
frequently set a problem without adequately measuring or 
determining precisely causal relationships. 

In this paper, the attempt was made to determine the na¬ 
ture and direction of certain intellectual changes during a 
particularly crucial period of our history, the period between 
the years 1920 and 1940, as measured by the selectivity ex¬ 
ercised by the' i eading public in the form of quantities and 
types of new books published by A.merican publishers dur¬ 
ing the years specified. The particular period was selected 
for a number of reasons. In the first place, it was a period 
marked by cataclysmic changes and fluctuations, economic, 
social, political, and cultural—the period between two epoch- 
making World Wars, and a period marked by the greatest 
depression that the American people had ever faced. The 
attempt was made, therefore, to determine the degree and 
extent to which the intellectual tastes of i eading Americans 
weie being conditioned by the kinds of books being pub- 


even providing that this ‘'essential hypothesis’* defines the nature and limits 
of the field The study he makes of the opinions of certain selected occupa¬ 
tional groups, relative to a selected senes of questions, is hardly to be equated 
with “knowledge of social and political events", nor does it follow that a 
“mode of existence" must be readily identified with a “class-dctermnied 
Weltanschauung,*’ whatever either of these terms may mean to any of the 
sociologists employing them. 
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lished. * The data was taken from the publishers’ trade pe¬ 
riodical, Publishers’ Weekly, which regularly lists the 
volume of publication for months and years of twenty-three 
classes of books. These classifications of all new volumes 
published in the United States are not listed in any special 
order of prioiity or lanking, and range all the way from 
the categories of philosophy and ethics, i eligion and theol¬ 
ogy, sociology and economics, to fiction, fine arts, science, 
business, geogi aphy and travel, and biography. * The listed 
figures include not only new books published, but also new 
editions, which would be significant fiom our standpoint, 
since such figures would point to revival of certain intellec¬ 
tual interests. The method consisted primarily of computing 
on the basis of index percentages the relative increase and 
decrease of books in each category, noting the separate ovei- 
all increases for the twenty-yeai period covered, and then to 
determine, first, where the chief peicentage increases ap¬ 
peared to cluster and, secondly, to seek to measure such 
increases in terms of total coverage among the general read¬ 
ing public, by means of adequate weighting. It should be 
noted at this point that in order to implement completely 
such a study the categories, which are large and all in¬ 
clusive, might veiy well have been btoken down into per¬ 
centage rankings of further refined and specific offerings in 
each field, in order to establish with greater precision the 
specific nature of the intellectual tastes that these books 
purpoi tedly undertook to satisfy For example, the category 


^ The premise here, of course, is that, by and large, the publishing industry 
follows the time-honored American business precedent—true of the motion- 
picture industry and the other commercialized arts—6f giving the American 
public what It wants The basis of these “wants" is the fixation of new or 
changing interests as a result of social and cultural dislocation 
^ The full listing of these classifications as ordinarily given aic philosophy 
and ethics, religion and theology, sociology and economics, law, education, 
philology, science, technical books, medicine and hygiene, agriculture and 
gardening, domestic economics, business, fine aits, music, games and sports, 
general literature, poetry and diania, fiction, juvenile books, history, geography 
and travel, biography, miscellaneous 
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covering fiction is extremely broad, coveiing, it is presumed, 
subject mattei ranging all the way from crime and mystery 
thrillers to literary works of the highest artistic merit Al¬ 
though such a beginning has been made and will be bi lefly 
commented upon, the emphasis in this phase of the research 
was to concenti ate upon the majoi categoi ics at hand and 
readily available 

Duiing the period from 1920 to 1940, inclusive, the total 
of all new publications and all new editions i caches the 
somewhat formidable figure of 187,824 Using 1920 as a 
base yeai for the computing of all percentage inci eases, the 
total percentage inci ease for all books published during this 
period was found to leach the impressively high index of 
46,73 per cent It is significant to note that virtually all 
categories, with the exception of philosophy and ethics, 
manifested upon examination either a relatively stable 
secular trend, neithei falling nor rising appieciably, or a 
progressively using trend It seems fairly reasonable to 
conclude from a first reading of the figures that despite pro¬ 
found changes in the social, economic, and political order, 
or even possibly because of them, certain reading habits 
have become stiongly entrenched in American public inter¬ 
est, while others have begun to show a significant use 
Moreover, the setback to the publication of new items in 
keeping with the setback to all business during the eaily de¬ 
pression years particulai ly, although discernible for the 
publishing industry as well, as attested to by these figures, is 
relatively small as compaied with the stable positions main¬ 
tained by certain well-established categories, and actually 
becomes negligible for certain rapidly rising categories 
Moreovei, an initial analysis of the tieiid lines indicates 
clearly discernible categoi les of change along the generally 
stabilized or rising secular movement, converging quite 
largely about the early depiession years, 1930-1932, as the 
focal pivots for such change Foi example, categoi tes m- 
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dicating significant increases in volumes published after the 
pivotal depiession yeais, in addition to the noted upward 
trend since 1920, wei e found to be: games and sports, do¬ 
mestic economics, fine arts, nnisic, science, education, phil¬ 
ology, sociology, and economics This is not difficult to 
comprehend, in view of the increased leisuie brought about 
by unemployment, i esolving itself into the search for recrea¬ 
tional outlets, “self-improvement,” the lediscovery of the 
home, and a pi eoccupation with social and economic piob- 
lems, at a time when everyone was searching for and offer¬ 
ing nostrums and panaceas for our ills, Depiession yeais 
become iiivai iably the years of the “pi ophets ” 

Another interesting classification of change was seen in 
those categories whose fluctuations about the trend line aie 
relatively erratic, but which begin to show marked upward 
strength towai d the end of the depression cycle and with the 
beginningof the prewai years. Those categoiies particularly 
manifesting this trend are histoi y, biogi aphy, law, and . 
technical books. This is lathei significant, particularly in the 
case of history, m view of the general falling off of public 
interest in histoi y during the early twenties and the depres¬ 
sion years, a i etreat in public inteiest marked not only by a 
general public apathy, but by a slackening off in educational 
circles as well Howevei, the general volume of publication 
in the field of history has always stood up fairly well (see 
Table I below) , in the ranking of all categories in older of 
the total numbers of books produced for each field, history 
ranks seventh, above such categories as geneial literature 
and science and considerably above such seemingly popular 
interests as business and geography and travel Even before 
the exposure by The Nezu York Times and similai surveys 
of a few years back, indicating the lack of emphasis in our 
educational curricula upon the teaching of history, partic- 
ulai ly Amei ican history, general public intei est was i ising 
perceptibly in view of the calamitous events of the Second 
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World War toward which we were rapidly drifting The 
precipitous lise in technical books during appi oxiraately the 
same years suggests a shaiply responsive tendency toward 
the dramatically awakened need for drastic revision and 
conversion of oui industiy and economy upon a wartime 
basis, a need for trained technicians and specialists The 
sporadic fluctuations of remaining classes of books about 
the otherwise upward trend line, in the case of such group¬ 
ings as agriculture and gardening, business, geneial liter¬ 
ature. and poetry and drama, suggest in their wave-like 
patterns successive increase of interest, sampling of interest 
by the public, with subsequent falling off of an acquired fol¬ 
lowing, followed by an increased upward spurt The general 
indication would seem to be that certain types of intellectual 
and lecreational interests require a rate of absorption before 
they can move steadily forward in an upward ti end, wh ile 
other interests maintain a more or less constant level or 
maintain their hold while steadily rising. This selectivity on 
the part of the Ameiican reading public would appear to 
point to a highly significant probability, viz, that there are 
highly significant primary interests that are steadily sus¬ 
tained and increased, interests closely allied to the necessity 
for survival, while others may be considered maiglnal or 
secondary interests that are selectively sampled, i ejected oi 
retained, but once retained appear to manifest a progressive 
increase, large or small. In this respect, intellectual pat¬ 
terns, as manifested by public reading pieferences, would 
seem to follow a similar couise of development to the gen¬ 
eral folkways themselves. 

The previous observations are primarily based upon the 
number of new publications produced each yeai between 
1920 and 1940 for all the twenty-tHiee categoiies listed in 
Publishers' Weekly ,No account is yet made of the relative 
increase or decrease for each listed category It will be 
shortly shown that the total volume of piodiiction of new 
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titles m each category and of new editions presents a picture 
considerably different from a listing of such categories in 
terms of i elative increase or decrease As a matter, of fact, 
the table that follows, ranking in order of total production 
each category for the twenty-year period, affords us merely 
with a perspective of comparative size of the disparate read¬ 
ing tastes of the reading public, and affords us with no 
insight legarding which classes of literature were being 
rapidly cultivated, at which lates, and in what ratio, as com- 
pai ed with the comprehensive increase in reading habits for 
the entire public For example, it may be significant to note 
that sociology and economics, with a total volume publica¬ 
tion of 12,050, ranks fifth from the highest in order of all 
volumes published, but it tells us nothing regarding whether 
a greater or lesser percentage of the entire reading public 
became interested in this type of literature during the period 
studied. 


Table 1 


RANK IN ORDER OF TOTAL NUMBER OF NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS PUBLISHED 
FOR PERIOD* 1920-1940. FOR EACH CATEOORV LISTED IN PUBLISHERS* WEEKLY 


Pubhihers* Weekly New Books^ 
Classifications New Editions 

Fiction .. . . 34,^07 

2. Juvenile books .... 15,520 

3, Religion and theology ,14,869 

4. Poetry and drama .13,142 

5, Sociology and economics 12,050 

6. Biography . 12,029 

7, History ... 11,462 

8 General literature , 9,051 

9 Science , , , ♦ ♦. 8,527 

10 Technical books.7,433 

11, Medicine and hygiene . 7,180 
12 Geography and travel 6,729 


Publishers* Weekly New Books, 
Classifications New Editions 

13. Business . . . . , 4,870 

14 Education . . . 4,826 

15 Philology ... 4,782 

16 Philosophy and ethics 4,656 

17. Fine arts.4,137 

18 Games and sports 3,074 

19 Law ... . . 2,604 

20 Agriculture and gardening 2,049 

21 Music . , > ., . 1,663 

22. Domestic economics . 1,379 

23 Miscellaneous . . 1,185 


Total . . . 187,824 


An examination of the above ranking leveals where the 
preponderance of intellectual and reading interest hes, de¬ 
spite shifting in degrees of inteiest among the various cate¬ 
gories. Despite fluctuations, some of which were extremely 
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acute during the twenty-year cycle, by far the greatest single 
percentage of American readeis still piefer the recieational 
outlet of fiction to sturdier intellectual fare The cultivation 
of widespi ead juvenile interests through the publication of 
an increasing number of juvenile titles is noteworthy, how¬ 
ever Such publications are also, of couise, primarily recre¬ 
ational and fictional, and the fact that such a classification 
comes second on the listing would indicate the enoinious 
influence which the printed word and pictuie has come to 
exercise upon the very young, despite the competing recrea¬ 
tional outlets of play and physical activity pastimes “ The 
high rankings of religion and theology, and poetry and 
diama, especially as contiasted to their small relative in- 
ciease over the period studied (actually they manifest rela¬ 
tive losses in comparison with the general i ismg trend, as 
subsequent charts will show), reveal a rather interesting 
fact, viz, that an extensive hold is still exercised over these 
public interests by these fields, despite the piofoiind socio¬ 
economic changes that are shifting the cultural balance. It 
will be noted as well that sociology and economics holds a 
very significant place in public interest, falling into fifth 
place in the general ranking, although it is subsequently to 
be noted that the relative increase of this categoiy just 
about parallels the general inciease fot all categories over 
the twenty-year period. Thus, in the case of this lattei cate¬ 
gory, we conclude that for the entire pei lod the iiitei est in 
sociology and economics, although extensive, manifests no 
geneial piecipitate rise. On the whole, this category just 
about keeps pace with the general increase for all categoi les. 

In view of the acute modification of position of the 
vaiious rankings, when relative increase is taken into ac¬ 
count, paiticulaily of the lowest categoiies, it is instructive 


^Tlie sigmficant growth of a new type of pnblKation for childicii during 
ihe last decade, the comic serial booklets of the Supcrvmn vai lety, with its 
emphasis upon scientism and the Bupcrnalural, is already making marked 
inroads upon thought and emotional patterns of children, already attested to 
in the form of cliches and verbalisms that are highly distinctive 
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to observe the fields falling at the end of the scale Regard¬ 
less of the changes indicated by these rankings when their 
average relative increases are measured, they do not i eveal 
the widespiead coverage in reading interest which certain 
well-entrenched reading pioclivities have come to assume. 
They are highly significant as barometric leadings, how¬ 
ever If, for example, the miscellaneous categoiy, which 
may be visualized as a sort of experimental category for the 
arousal and cultivation of new and novel interests, is highly 
activated by a continuous reintroduction of new books that 
do not fit into the standai dized categories, the rale of such 
a change would suggest m part a general seeking foi new 
interests that standardized forms do not appear to satisfy 
The 1 ate of acceleration of such increase indicates a grow¬ 
ing marginality of intellectual interests in keeping with the 
social demand foi new expressive patterns It should be 
noted that with the exception of law, whose relative and 
actual inci eases remain about the same, the interests at the 
latter end of the scale, i.e., fine arts, games and sports, agri¬ 
culture and gardening, music, and domestic economics, rep- 
lesent for the greater part leisure-time or self-improvement 
pursuits that heietofore have been the preoccupation of a 
particulai ized elite. ® 

From the standpoint of determining how the publication 
of new books and new editions reflects cultui al change and 
transition, however, it is far moie important to note rela¬ 
tive increases and decreases of volume piocliiction over the 
entire period studied than to observe merely the total volume 
of production for each field of interest. Consequently, em¬ 
ploying the year 1920 as the base year, the peicentage in¬ 
ci ease or decrease for each classification for each year was 
computed, and then averaged, in order to obtain the total 
relative peicentage inciease or decrease foi each category 

* Some exception may be taken to this for such categories as domestic 
economtcb and agriculture and gardening, but it should be recalled that re¬ 
ducing such activities to what Lewis Mumford has elsewhere called the 
^‘arts of the book^* has substantially tianslitciated the basis of such interests 
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(Table 2, col A), The mean of all these aveiages was taken 
in Older to airive at an ovei-all index for all new books or 
new editions published This latter figure, as previously 
mentioned, shows a total index of 46.73 per cent, represent¬ 
ing the total percentage increase of new books or new edi¬ 
tions published since 1920. It is significant to note that all 
categories show a relative percentage increase with the ex¬ 
ception of philosophy and ethics, which shows a loss of 8.8 
per cent. When these percentage increase or decrease in¬ 
dexes aie ranked, however, they reveal a dramatic and, in 
places, a diametric reversal of position, as the following 
chart will show (Table 2, col. A). 

Table 2 

RANK IM ORDER OP PERCENTAOE INCREASE OR DECREASP^ 1920-1940 
(Base Year 1920) 



(A) 

(B) 

(C) 

Publishers* Weekly 

Relative Per¬ 

Percentage Increase 

Ratio of In¬ 

Classifications 

centage Increase 

or Decrease m Ex¬ 

crease over 


or Decrease 

cess of Anticipated 
Percentage Rise 

Total Average 
Increase 

1 Games- and sports , . 

1512 

104 5 

3 25 

2 Miscellaneous *. . >, 

. 1419 

952 

3.03 

Z Domestic economics , ► 

,, , 1413 

94 6 

3 02 

4 Education . . ^ , 

. 1124 

65 7 

2 40 

5, Biography , * 

106 0 

59 3 

2.27 

6 Geography and travel , 

. 102,7 

56 0 

2 20 

7, Fine arts . 

_ 101.8 

55 1 

2 18 

8 Science ... 

79,7 

33 0 

1.70 

9. Medicine and hygiene 

,., . 66 2 

19 5 

1 42 

10 Music < ,, . 

6A7 

180 

1 38 

11 Juvenile books ♦ 

,.. 57.7 

110 

1 23 

12 Ficcioih 

49.1 

24 

105 

13 Agriculture and gardeniitg 47 9 

1 2 

1 02 

14 Sociology and econoirucs 47 2 

5 

lOl 

15, General literature 

45 7 

—1 0 

98 

16 Religion and theology 

. 42 6 

~4 1 

91 

17, Business *.. 

. . .400 

—6.7 

.86 

18 Poetry and drama ,, 

. 40.0 

—67 

86 

19, Philology . 

17,6 

—29 1 

38 

20 Law . 

. 14 4 

—32 3 

31 

21 History , , ,» * , 

1.3 

—45 4 

03 

22 Technical books . 

.... .59 

—46 1 

,Ql 

23 Philosophy and ethics 

.,., —8 8 

—55,5 

—.19 
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One of the most immediate and conspicuous changes that 
occurs is the exchange of position between the leading and 
lowest I ankings in Tables 1 and 2 Fiction, the largest cate¬ 
gory in order of total new books produced, descends to the 
twelfth position, juvenile books swings from second to 
eleventh place, religion and theology (third place) down to 
sixteenth, poetry and drama down to eighteenth, and so¬ 
ciology and economics from fifth to fourteenth place. In 
short, despite the extensive hold which these intei ests main¬ 
tain, rising public interests, brought about by dislocations 
engendered by the First World War, the great depression 
of 1929, and the prewar years of the Second World War, 
were being sharply reflected in other directions This is par¬ 
ticularly undei lined in the drastic revision of position of 
five of the six tail-end categories in Table 1 Of these six 
lowest categories, three leading positions are now taken— 
games and sports moving into first position, the miscel¬ 
laneous category (the very last in Table 1) falling into sec¬ 
ond place, and domestic economics (second from the last in 
Table 1) moving into third position With the aforemen¬ 
tioned exception of law, the remaining two categories also 
make significant shifts forwaid, agriculture and gardening 
moving from twentieth to thirteenth place, and music from 
twenty-first to tenth position. 

An analysis of the leading ten categories listed in Table 2, 
column A, indicates rather strongly the direction that intel¬ 
lectual and recreational patterns were taking during the 
period surveyed. The emphasis upon leisure-time pursuits, 
an intensified and renewed interest in the home, the result as 
well of a "scientizing” process with its accentuation of vita¬ 
mins, dietetics, child care, etc , the growth of education and 
educational interests, the preoccupation with science and its 
works, are all reflected in these striking relative percentage 
increases of interest, as compaied with the traditional intel¬ 
lectual and recreational patterns that remain either constant 
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or fall below the general auttcipated inciease for the twenty- 
year peiiocl. This is even more vividly exemplified by an 
examination of column B in Table 2, “wliere the peicentage 
increase for every class of reading mattei was adjusted in 
tei ms of the total percentage inci ease for all new books pub¬ 
lished. These adjusted figuies show, in part, the relative 
increase ot decrease for each type of book as compared with 
the geneial, over-all use foi all books during the period It 
will be noted that when these adjustments are made, the last 
eight categoi ies actually reveal relative losses, ranging from 
1.0 per cent for geneial litetature to 55 5 pei cent for phil¬ 
osophy and ethics. Apparently, in face of the greatest catas- 
ti ophe that the modern world had ever faced in the form of 
the events lapidly piedisposing us to the Second World 
Wai, the doctrines and high-oidei abstractions of the tra¬ 
ditional philosophy and ethics failed to satisfy a public de¬ 
mand for a lealistic compi ehension of the events bringing 
us to the brink of disaster. It should be noted, as well, that 
religion and theology, and poetry and diama, manifest rel¬ 
ative losses as contrasted with the thii d and f oui th positions 
which they occupy in Table 1. Sociology and economics, 
with a slight percentage increase of .5 per cent, reveals a 
public interest approximately equal to and in keeping with 
the general increase in all book publication during the pe¬ 
riod Column C of Table 2 reveals the same facts in some¬ 
what different form by convei ting the data in column A to 
ratios, based upon the total average percentage increase for 
all publication during the peiiod. Thus, games and sports, 
for example, giving a ratio of 3.25, indicates a late of 3 2S 
times the avei age percentage increase for all books published 
A rank-difference correlation between the listings in Tables 
1 and 2 was obtained, yielding a rho of -.354, as might have 
been anticipated The indication seems to be that the volume 
of new books produced for each categoi y has slight i elation- 
ship to the relative increase for the separate categories. Or, 
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as might be inferred, general readers’ tastes are well en¬ 
trenched, despite the phenomenal increase of interest in 
categories that do not have the widespiead coverage of tra¬ 
ditional categories. What tendency is revealed is that, to a 
limited degree, for the series as a whole the moie popular 
categoiics decrease in public interest as former minor cate¬ 
gories come to the foie. However, this inference lefers to 
the series as a 'whole, and would not seem to modify previous 
conclusions relative to individual categories 
These facts appear to be well illustrated in Table 3, 'where 
each index of relative percentage increase was weighted 
with the peiceiitage of volumes published for each categoiy, 
in 01 der to provide a composite index revealing the numer¬ 
ical strength of each category as well as the percentage in¬ 
crease for production. This table seems to support the 
pievious contention made that publishers’ popular cate- 
goi ies, X e , fiction, juvenile books, etc., appear to be sus¬ 
tained in public interest thiough the years while revealing 
ciitical items in the rising hierarchy of interests. Thus, 
science, which now appeals fifth in this table, affords us 
with a truer approximation of its relative strength in public 
interest, as a harbinger both of incieased interest during 
these years and of its relative outreach among the reading 
public Siniilai ly, the remaining categories appear to be de¬ 
picted with gt eater relevance to genet al public interest. 
Fiction, foi example, which was twelfth in Table 2, now 
becomes as we might be led to expect number one in Table 3 
Biogiaphy still maintains a high place on both listings, 
while juvenile books jump from eleventh place in Table 2 
to third place in Table 3. Geography and travel still retains 
a high position, but other categories now, such as religion 
and theology, and sociology and economics, attain high 

The wcigliting^ measure cini)loyed consisted of a volutiic publication ratio 
for each category, computed on the basis of the total number of publications 
produced in eacfi category as contrasted with the total number of publications 
for all categories 
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ranking, showing not only an absokite increase btit a i da¬ 
tive increase as well. A rank-dil¥erence correlation was ob¬ 
tained for the listings in Tables 2 and 3, yielding a rho of 
-|- .371, indicating a slight correlation which might have 
been mote conclusive had we been enabled to compare this 
coefficient with similar ones taken from earlier sample pe- 
liods. However, the previous infeience is leinfoiced by this 
coefficient that certain reading habits ai e culturally well im¬ 
bedded and not so susceptible to changes in cultuie move¬ 
ment, despite what appears to be an unmistakable drift in 
reading habits in keeping with the movements of the culture 
cycle. 


Table 3 


rank in order of percentage increase or decrease expressed in relation to 

PFJICENTAGE VOLUME OF EACH CATECOHV POBLISHFD 


Publishers^ Weekly 

Percentage In- 

Pfiblishers* Weekly 

Percentage In^ 

ClassifvcAtiom 

crease or 

Classtficaltons 

crease or 


Decrease in 


Decrease \n 


Relation to 


Relation to 


Percentage of 


Percentage of 


Total Volume 


Total Volume 


Published 


Pnhlished 

1 Fiction * . ,, 

. 9,03 

13 General literature 

2 20 

2 Biography ... ,« 

A,., 6,78 

14 Law . . 

1,99 

3, Juvenile books . . 

4 77 

15 Business , ,, 

1 04 

4» Geography and travel ,, 3 68 

16, Domestic economics 

; 1 03 

5, Science , ♦ , ,, 


17 Miscellaneous , , 

, * ,. 89 

6, Kcligion and theology ., 3 37 

18 Music ,, . ,. 

. . ,57 

7 Sociology and economics, 3,02 

19, Agriculture and gardening 52 

8 Education 

. 2.88 

20 Philology 

. 44 

9, Poetry and drama 

.... 2 so 

21 History , * 

, 03tf 

10 Medicine and hygiene 2 S3 

22, Technical books 

023 

11 Games and sports 

.2 46 

23 Philosophy and ethics — 22 

12 Fine arts , , 

, . . 2.24 




.Some attempt was made as well to determine the specific 
character of the types of reading in both fiction and nonfic¬ 
tion fields, If the reading indexes as heiein portrayed are 
indicative of intellectual trends, not only must general lines 
of interest be investigated, but the specific nature of this 
leading as well. For example, it should be determined 
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whether, and to what degree, the composition and character 
of given literary works do or do not express heuristically 
asserted trends of scientism, journalistic description, nos¬ 
talgia, dissent, or psychological frustration. * Also, to what 
extent do nonfiction writings express similar or equivalent 
interests^ (Ceitainly, the nostalgic trend in considerable 
creative wiiting of the thirties appears to have an equivalent 
in the heightened interest in biography, which appears in 
second place in the ranking of composite indexes in Table 3 ) 
This has been done by classifying the character of wi iting 
of leading sellers in both fields for selected months of the 
years since the beginning of the depression of 1929 Al¬ 
though it is not possible within the scope of the present 
papei to give a complete report of this compilation and its 
analysis, the findings provide an essential complement to 
the genet al tendencies previously discussed. In the low 
months of the great depression, for example, a veritable 
floodgate of publishers’ items turning on the nostalgic 
mood, psychological frustration, and dissent, political and 
social, was released, competing with the seeming paradox 
of such items in the nonfiction field as Dale Carnegie’s best 
seller in the traditional American success vein, How to Win 
Friends and Influence People, cynical, realistic, and even 
slyly humorous portents of the coming storm in. Europe; 
biographies of famous humanitarians, travel items, and 
volumes with a religious theme or a sense of religiosity, It 
is interesting to note the equivalent pattei ns in the field of 
the diama that appear to follow somewhat closely these liter¬ 
ary and intellectual interests. Again, as a portent, the prob¬ 
lem of racial tension begins to make its ominous and 
aroused reappearance in both creative writing and analytical 
tracts for popular consumption The foi eign correspondent 


« See, for example, the article by the writer, "Towards the Development of 
a Sociology of Literary and Art-Ponns," Ainertcan Soiiologtcal Review 
(1943), pp 313-20 
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comes in for his brief day, crowding out the nlaces pie- 
viously reserved foi success stories, the fine aits, and gen¬ 
eral divertive reading. In general, it appeal s that a substan¬ 
tial factual basis exists for the hypothecation of well-de¬ 
fined trends, which fuithcr analysis and development, 
especially from the standpoint of detailed quantitative study 
of specific types of fiction and nonfiction, viewed stylistic¬ 
ally as well as by content, should enlarge and modify in 
scope and detail. 


Conclusions 

1. During a period marked by acute political, economic, 
and social change, certain traditional reading habits appear 
to remain strongly entrenched in American public interest, 
despite the precipitate rise of new intei ests. 

2. The general trend in reading habits, as characterized 
by the increased volume of publication of new books and 
new editions, is markedly upwards 

3. The early depression years appear to constitute piv¬ 
otal yeais for the precipitate rise of new intellectual and 
recreational interests, which appear to conveige largely 
about leisure-time pursuits, “self-improvement,” the i edis- 
covery of the home, and a preoccupation with social and 
economic problems. 

4. Publication categories appear to fall into character¬ 
istic patterns of movement and change 

5. The years immediately preceding our entrance into 
the Second World War appeal to be marked by sharp le- 
vival of interest in matters of history, international affairs, 
and technical problems, indicating a belated and hyperactive 
intellectual preparation. 

6 Intellectual patterns, as manifested by public read¬ 
ing prefeiences, would seem to follow a similai couise of 
development to the general folkways themselves, with sig¬ 
nificant primary mteiests steadily sustained and increased. 
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■while others may be considered maiginal ot secondary, being 
selectively sampled, rejected, oi retained 

7 The precipitate increase of interest in certain inisceb 
laneons categories indicates the cultivation of highly indi¬ 
viduated interests and expei imental selection during this 
period of rapid social change 

8. For the entire series of twenty-three categories taken 
as a whole, the more popular categoiies decrease in public 
interest to a limited degree, as former minor categories 
come to the foie. Certain individual categories, howevei, 
showing piecipitate increase in publication give indication 
of significant modification of public interest, 

9 A breakdown of the types of reading in the fiction 
and nonfiction fields appears to manifest well-defined tiends 
of scientism, journalistic desciiption, nostalgia, dissent, and 
psychological frustration in creative writing. These tiends 
appear to synchi onize with the changing emphases of inter¬ 
est in the bioader categories studied 


hlobeyi A Bloch is Professor of Sociology and Chairnian of the Depart¬ 
ment of Sociology m the St Lawrence University, Canton, New York, 



RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION VERSUS SECULARIZA¬ 
TION: THE GERMAN EXPERIENCE 

By Chester L, Hunt 

The recent decision of the Supreme Court in the Cham¬ 
paign case virtually outlawed a popular method of giving 
religious instruction through the public-school system and 
has brought renewed attention to the familiar question of 
the place of religion in the public schools. Since more than 
50 per cent of the American population is listed as church 
members, and the bulk of the rest is at least mildly friendly 
to the Hebrew-Christian tradition, it is easy to conclude 
that the public considers religion an important field of life. 
In this respect, it is somewhat incongruous that as the 
schools enlarge their curriculum in other directions they 
simultaneously decrease the attention devoted to religion 
Controversy over the place of religion in the public 
schools centers around the differing value judgments re¬ 
garding the importance of religious instruction and the 
technical question regarding whether (granting the clesii- 
ability) the public schools can become an effective medium 
of imparting such instruction. Presumably, religious in¬ 
struction has both a minimum and a maximum goal the 
minimum aim is to disseminate such a thorough knowledge 
of religious history and ideology that they shape the basic 
ptemises of all Americans, including those that have little 
contact with the regular churches. The maximum goal is to 
utilize the religious classes in the school as a means of 
strengthening the hold of the church on the younger genera¬ 
tion, to make easier the recruitment of new members, and 
thus to strengthen the status of institutionalized religion, 

R«liglous Education in Germany 

American experience with religious education has been 

304 
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too sporadic to enable us to form sound conclusions regard¬ 
ing- whether the schools can be an effective agent of religious 
inst! uction in a country characterized by religious pluralism. 
In the case of Germany, however, we have a country which 
also has a Protestant and Catholic division and one where 
religious education has been an accepted function of the 
schools since the beginning of public education, including 
the pel iod of the Nazi regime. It would seem reasonable to 
assume that a survey of the German experience might 
throw some light on our own problems in this field. 

Prior to 1938, most German schools were classified as 
“confessional,” which meant that, although state supported, 
they were organized along religious lines and drew their 
entire student body and faculty from one denomination. In 
the words of Cardinal Faulhaber: 

The confessional school is that kind of school which gives the Catholic 
child and the Catholic family the Catholic school; the Protestant child 
and the Protestant family, the Protestant school. That kind of school 
m which not only the one or the other religious lesson is given every 
week, but all lessons. This means also the reading book and the his¬ 
tory lessons, stand on a religious-ethical and patriotic foundation ‘ 

From the standpoint of the churches, this would have 
seemed to be an ideal situation, but it drew criticism from a 
variety of other groups Prior to the rise of Hitler, the most 
bitter critics of the confessional schools were the Social 
Democrats and the Communists who felt, with some justifi¬ 
cation, that the religious lessons were an attempt to indoc¬ 
trinate the young against socialism. During the time of the 
Weimar republic, these parties constantly attacked both the 
confessional schools and the religious lessons, but were un¬ 
able to make major changes m the setup. When the Nazis 
came to power, they conducted a propaganda battle against 


^ Cardinal Michel von Faulhaber in a sermon, “Die Freiheit der Kirchc," 
Halts md Sclutle, Vol XXXI, No 3 (March 1933) 
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the confessional schools on the giottuds that these schools 
divided the German nation into two divergent groups and 
prevented the growth of a unified nation Between 1933 and 
1938, over 10,000 confessional schools were replaced by 
nondenommational institutions, and in 1938 the confes¬ 
sional schools were completely abolished. “ In the nondenoin- 
inational schools, howevei, the leligiou.s lessons lemained 
an integial part of the cuiricuhim with Catholic and Prot¬ 
estant students attending classes foi their respective faiths. 

Supervision of Religious Instruction 

The fact that religious lessons were retained in the 
schools during two major changes in the political regime 
would seem to indicate that they had been generally accepted 
by the German nation and that a sti ong measure of support 
existed for religious instruction among all social groups. 
Actually, this support seemed to indicate moie nearly a sort 
of vague belief in some kind of chat acter ti aining than in 
religious instruction per se. When Mai tin Boi mann, Plitler’s 
adjutant, defended the retention of the religious lessons in 
the schools, he did it on this basis ” Even before the Nazi 
regime, lehgious instiuction tended to emphasize national¬ 
istic and moralistic elements 

The church lost effective control over the content of the 
religious lessons when it lost the right to supervise leligious 
instruction at the time of the adoption of the Weimar Con¬ 
stitution. '* Even though the German schools had to consider 
only two major denominations (a state-suppoi ted combina¬ 
tion of Lutheran and Reformed chinches represented 99 

““Deutsche Wtssenschaft, Etziehung und Voltvsbildune,” Amlsblatt dcs 
Rekfum>wtmims fur tVtsseuschaft, Ergtehintg utid Folksbildung Hud dcr 
Unkrrkhlsverwatlutigen der Landei, VIII (April 1939), 226 IT 
’Unpublished letter from Martin Rorinatiii to Alfred Rosenbcip;, oblaiiicd 
from files of the United States Chief Counsel, War Crimes Connnission, 
Docuiitcut 098PS 

■*5 C Eiigelmanti, Gerttwn Education and I?o-educalion (Nesv YoiU In¬ 
ternational Universities Press, Inc, 1945), p 62 
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per cent of German Protestantism), it was difficult to find a 
satisfactory authority for the control of religious lessons 
Schoolmen felt that direct church supervision meant an in- 
tolei able interference in school affairs. On the other hand, 
the clergy themselves were not able to give the bulk of the 
religious lessons, and there was no guarantee that moralistic 
platitudes or nationalistic mythology would not replace 
instruction in Christian doctrine 

Change in Content of Religious Lessons 

This danger became doubly apparent when the Nazi 
1 egime assumed power and proceeded to make the religious 
lessons a vehicle for carrying their own ideology. Their first 
move in this diiection was to encourage the confusion of 
Chiistianity with the old Teutonic sagas and other folklore 
of German nationalism Thus, the following schedule was 
recommended for high-school classes by a Nazi teacher’s 
league: 

10th grade About Indo-Germamc religion. 

11th grade The beginning of Christianity in Germany and the 
formation of German piety. 

12th grade Development of the Reformation by Goethe. 

13th grade Gaming our own Wellansckatiung which joyfully af- 
fiims National Socialism.* 

This effort to ignore the distinctive nature of Christian doc- 
time and confuse it with German nationalism received fair¬ 
ly general co-opeiation even from supposedly Christian 
teachers Thus, a German pastor wiites. 

They do not intend to diaw a line between German leligiosity con¬ 
tained in the Geiman sagas and fairy tales or to develop an under¬ 
standing of the opposition between them .. instruction programs 


Herniaiui Schuster. *'Dcr Religionsuiiternclit itn Dnttcii Reich, Chfisttuhe 
IVeli, No 1 (September 1936) 
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show distinctly that they want to mix up the one with tlie other. The 
strange thing is that they find aid from many Christian pedagogues, * 

This more subtle distortion of the religions lessons w<as 
soon succeeded by a frank attempt to use Old Testament 
history as a means of spreading anti-Semitism The follow¬ 
ing excerpt is taken fiom a religious lesson in 1935: 

So we also read the Old Testament in order to become acquainted 
with the Jewish people and their God. The Jewish God cieatcd the 
world out of nothing, thus, chaos is the highest thing foi the Jews, 
thus, he can build up nothing, but only destroy In this stoiy, we 
meet in Jacob, a cunning swindler and one who knows how to use the 
weak hour of his father. And Jehovah piomised this arch rogue 
wealth, power and honor Joseph is a conceited arrogant man . 

As a clever Jew, he buys gram at a cheap price and sells it at a high 
one. ... We see again that God stands on the side of the rogues and 
swindlers. ’ 


The confessional schools weie not eliminated until 1938, 
but even before this step the Nazis were sure they had effec¬ 
tively changed the nature of the religious lessons. Rosenberg 
felt this goal had been achieved in 1938' "The stnictuic of 
the instructional program in all categories of out schools 
has already been changed to an education in such an anti- 
Christian and anti-Semitic manner, that the gi owing youth 
will be kept from the black swindle.” * The extieme perver¬ 
sion of religious instruction during the Nazi regime can be 
consideied the result of a pressuie that othei nations may 
not have to face. Nevertheless, in addition to conti oversy 
regarding just what historic Christian doctrine includes, 
any system of religious instruction is under pressuie to be- 


Dr WaUhtr Baeike, vind Ucligioii dcr Gernianen im Rehgioiis- 

uiiternct/' Hans md Schule, XXXI^ No 3 (March 1935), 27 
’ RefariMerie Xirdicnscifuni;, No 52 (1935), 25 

^ l{achnchfenhlatt der FfessestelU dcr EvangcUschew Kirdie dcr Rfxe\n- 
Vol IX (June I, 1946), (Statement hy Roscubeig at KuUurtagt^ng ni 
Nuremberg in 193S) 
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come the vehicle for iialionaHstic oi moralistic indoctrina¬ 
tion. The pioblem of retaining both chinch control and edu¬ 
cational independence is one which seems difficult to solve in 
any system. 

Results of Religious InstrucHon 

In spite of the difficulties encountered during the Third 
Reich, the German system of religious instiuction had had 
a relatively clear field for several genei ations, and it is per¬ 
haps fair to ask what was accomplished during this time. 
The results, measured by any criterion, seem rather meager. 
First, the system of religious instruction was not able to 
conserve the church allegiance of the German people. Such 
phenomena as the spread of free thinking, mass withdrawals 
from church membership, and decreasing activity of many 
who remained inside the church affected both the Catholic 
and Protestant groups. When the Republican constitution 
facilitated the procedure of withdrawal from the church, 
hundreds of thousands of Germans abandoned their mem¬ 
bership and the Austrittsbewegung (Church Leaving 
Movement) became a major concern of the clergy. ° 

Similarly, a mood of lethargy and indifference spread 
within the church itself to such an extent that in 1934 (be¬ 
fore the Nazi opposition to the church became acute) less 
than a third of the membership even bothered to take 
communion.*® 

Not only did religious instruction fail to conserve church 
loyalty, but even the most charitable of observers could 
hardly claim that it had been successful in making Christian 
principles one of the major piemises of the German 
Weltanschauung. During the Nazi regime, religious in¬ 
struction, to a large extent, simply bolstered the ideological 


^ Kirchhches Johrbnch fur die evangehscheu Lckndeskxrt hen DeuiscJilonds 
(Cologne Vcrlag J P Bachem, 1907-33), Vols XXXIV-LX 

Estimate compiled on basis of letters scut to the author by statistical 
offices of German territorial churches 
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concepts that were congenial to a regime based on “blood 
and soil.” Prior to this period, there seems to be little evi¬ 
dence that the brotherhood of man, the fatherhood of God, 
or even the ideas of mercy and charity weie implanted in 
the German mind Religion was undoubtedly an important 
influence in the lives of a minoiity of the Geiman people, 
but in spite of a long and thorough system of insti uction, 
the bulk of the nation seemed indifferent to the institutional 
program of the church and relatively unaffected by any dis¬ 
tinctively Christian ideology. The Nazi propaganda took 
root in minds in which Christian instruction had either been 
completely ineffectual or had merged with a nationali.stic 
philosophy 

The German experience took place in a pai ticulai culture, 
and it does not necessaiily follow that the same results 
would be obtained in other countries. It does, howevei, 
rather conclusively prove that even a more thorough practice 
of religious instruction in the schools than Americans have 
been willing to adopt may be ineffective in combating the 
secular tendencies of model n culture. 


Chester L Hunt is Associate Professor of Sociology^ Western Michigan 
College of Education, Kalamaioo, Michigan, 



A NEED FOR CHANGE IN THE SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL CURRICULUM 

Howard B. Silsbee 

The secondary-school curriculum is greatly in need o£ re¬ 
vision to meet present-day needs It has been static too long. 
Our national educational organization has recognized this 
and a study on the secondary-school curriculum has been 
instituted. The great social changes of the last decade or 
more have left the present curriculums woefully behind the 
times. One reason for this, of course, is and long has been 
the colleges, because they have demanded certain subjects 
for entering their portals. More and more colleges are 
changing their viewpoint on tliis subject though and are 
considering the whole picture of the applicant rather than 
simply what specific courses he offers for admission Pri¬ 
marily, many are now considering the applicant’s i eadiness 
to do college woi k, his social and personality picture, and his 
basic aptitudes rathei than a definite set of Carnegie units. 
This is farseeing and wise. The G I's have helped consider¬ 
ably to bring this about, because so many have made good 
in college after rather sketchy secondary-school prepara¬ 
tion It is felt that this approach to college entrance will 
grow more and more during the next decade But even if it 
does not, the high-school curriculums cannot continue to be 
hampered by the college-entrance requirements too much, 
when normally 70 per cent or more do not go to college 

If one of the main aims of secondary education (or any 
education) is to produce efficient members of society, then 
we must pay special attention to the secondary-school curri¬ 
culums. since they are terminal for so many, and we must 
make such changes and readjustments in content and pro¬ 
cedure as seem warranted in light of the social changes that 
have taken place The war and all its aftermath have made 
a different world for us to live in and the new cui ricultims 
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must prepare better for the changed social conditions It is 
pi obable too that the college should also seek tnajoi- curri¬ 
cular changes as more than a few of the more aleit ones 
have already done. 

It is conceivable in the light of the terminal import that 
the secondary-school piogram for the fiist two years 
should consist of orientation courses in all the major fields. 
These courses should aim to give the pupils a biid’s-eye 
view of the whole field, should stimulate intei est, and should 
show cultural as well as practical usages. Then in the last 
two years provision should be made for specialization in one 
or more major fields compaiing somewhat to the majors 
and minors in college. Most young people enteiing high 
school ai e not mature enough to choose adequately one cui - 
riculum from four or six often olTeied. These young people 
usually choose the curriculum suggested by their paients or 
the one theii friends are g'oing into, and this often in spite 
of good guidance in junior high schools based on achieve¬ 
ment and other recpids. If high-school people could have 
one or two years of orientation courses and a little more 
maturity, they would be in a much better position to make a 
wise choice of concenti atioii study, especially with the aid 
of the fine guidance services now available in most second¬ 
ary schools. 

Whatever curriculai changes might be made, theie cer¬ 
tainly would be the need for four yeais of English, since 
this is the main tool that all will need whatever they may do. 
However, it is probable that during the last two yeais there 
would be more specializing in English according to the par¬ 
ticular curriculum in which a student becomes enrolled A 
specialized English course would be an advantage to those 
going into the business field as well as a diffeient type 
English course for those going to college. Moie electives 
should be offered in English as is done by some schools now, 
especially along such lines as public speaking, diamatics, 
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and journalism. The content of English courses in many 
cases needs revamping. A great many high-school grad¬ 
uates come to college now not knowing basic giammar. 
They often are poor spellers and lack adequate reading abil¬ 
ity. They all too frequently do not know how to take notes 
or even how to study properly. I feel after talking with 
many freshmen and sophomores in college that a majority 
of them with good intelligence and aptitudes have to learn, 
in the very hard way of practical experimentation, how to 
go about their college work. Many college students have 
confessed to me that it took them until theii junior year be¬ 
fore they learned how to study. Certainly the high schools, 
properly adjusted, can teach their pupils this before they 
leave or graduate. Perhaps in a readjusted cun iculum there 
should be a course on just this field of “how to study,” al¬ 
though it could never be called by any such name. It would 
have to deal with the psychology of the learning pi ocess and 
the lessons put to practical application. It is something that 
should be stressed more in every subject taught. That is 
part of every teacher’s job—to teach his or her pupils how 
to study the particular course at hand, and it is a lesson that 
should be gone over and over again until habits are estab¬ 
lished. 

It is suggested that everyone in high school should have 
at least one year of typing included in whatever cui riculum 
he selects and then peihaps a year of something like Hy- 
Speed Longhand for note taking. Why could there not be an 
orientation course in foreign languages before the pupils 
make a choice of a particular one to study? Judging from 
the Army’s experience during the war too, we could teach 
them to speak these languages somewhat in a couple of 
years. The spoken language is apt to be more useful in the 
future than is the knowledge gained from present gram¬ 
matical exercises and the laborious translating of classics. 
Surely if one of the values of studying a foieign language 
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is to help in English, theie well could be a course involving 
that approach in which, as pai t, clei ivatives of all contrib¬ 
uting languages would be studied. In haimony with the 
Harvard lepott, there should certainly be courses in fine 
arts, appreciation of music, and possibly a simple appioach 
to the great philosophies of the world. 

Again if the large pioportion of high-.school graduates 
do not go to college and the aim of education is .social com¬ 
petency, we should give the students their intioductory tools 
in such fields as political economy, sociology, psychology, 
and mental hygiene Very many gnls aie maiucd withm 
two or three yeais after graduation from high school. Why 
should they not study something about the psychology of 
mariiage, child care, and ielated home functions? New Jer¬ 
sey’s state requirement of two periods a week for a term in 
home nursing for senior gii Is is a step in the right direction. 
Somewhere along the line it is felt that there should be a 
mature approach on sex education, probably integi ated with 
a course in mental hygiene The wave of that thought seems 
to be growing from the West as so many educational inno¬ 
vations have, 

A better job should be done than we do now in high school 
in training different vocational attitudes. The majority of 
high-school graduates look down on any woik that might 
soil their hands instead of appreciating any woi k done with 
excellence which someday they might well try to emulate 
Why not have more courses involving the pei sonal and 
social sides of their lives? It is said that that tiaimng comes 
mostly now from the co-cm ricular piogram, but actually 
not 50 per cent of the students in most large high schools 
actively participate in this program, and those that do are 
probably the ones who need it the least. Personnel managers 
say that the personal side of the employee looms largei than 
efficiency on the job per se and yet we do not have courses 
foi the most part that provide that particular kind of train- 
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ing Why not more sociocivic courses so that high-school 
graduates will want to take an active part in their com¬ 
munity life and hold office when they have the aptitude for 
it ? Consumer education should have a widei spread than it 
does now as well as essential economics for adult life. 

In our shop courses why cannot there be things learned 
that evety fathei will have to do, fiom changing a faucet 
washer to electrical repairs, some time in his own home? 
Similarly, there should be courses on home needs for girls. 

It is a crying shame that our young people drop geog¬ 
raphy in giammar school, especially in this day and age 
Integrated geography, grammar, arithmetic, spelling, good 
reading, etc., should be reviewed intensely the last year in 
high school, especially for those not going to college 

In the social-science field our people should be studying 
Russian history as well as Far Eastern history It was 
found out in this last war how little our people knew about 
the Oriental background and psychology, and we should not 
be caught napping so again. Latin-American history is be¬ 
ing studied here and there in the secondary schools, usually 
on a small elective basis; but with the constantly growing 
sphere of interest in hemispheiic affairs, our people must 
know more about our neighbors to the south Perhaps a 
course in the United Nations or international relations 
should also be given laiger emphasis in a new curriculum 
These suggestions are not meant to imply in the least the 
dropping of the essential courses we now have in European 
and United States histoiy, but even their content should be 
restudied in the light of social change. 

These are but a few thoughts for the study of secondary 
curricular changes. It is felt that all high schools should 
now have committees (as some do) studying this very im¬ 
portant proposition in light of their own particular needs 
If the high schools start the ball rolling, the colleges will 
be bound to go along with the progiam in view of their G I. 
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experiences and because some good colleges already have 
waved the white flag in that direction. 


howard B S^sUe is Director of Teacher Training ni Upsala College, East 
Orange, New Jersey 
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EDITORIAL 

Pei haps it is an omen of things to come that the editors 
of this issue, who i epresent the field of natural science and 
the field of social science, should collaborate to tell the stoi y 
of atomic energy It is, in itself, an indication of the inter¬ 
est and participation of all disciplines in showing why people 
are, and should be, inteiested in nuclear eneigy Such pool¬ 
ing of knowledge is the fiist step toward an integration of 
the contributions of all the disciplines to serve human needs 

The contributors have told a magnificent story which says 
that not only have the techniques of producing more tech¬ 
nology been mastered but these techniques'are changing the 
ti aditions of oui society as well. 

The proposals today are those which evolve around the 
human equation* man and his social institutions This is 
ii'here education and the educator come in. 

DAN W, DODSON 


Copyright 1949 l)y The Payne Educational Sociology Foundation, Iiic 



PEOPU SHOULD LEARN ABOUT NUCLEAR 
ENERGY—A SERIES OF EDITORIALS 

I. Lh Gen. Leslie R. Groves, U.S.A. Ret, 

The successful development of the atomic hoinh by the 
Manhattan Pioject placed a pcniiaiient milestone in the lils- 
toiy of the woi Id 

The use of the bomb against Japan bi ought to a sudden 
end the gieatest war in histoiy and thus saved luindicds of 
thousands of Ainei ican casualties as well as untold suffer¬ 
ing to the people of Japan. 

The Araeiican people can well take pride in the success 
of theii Manhattan Project, foi it was then project in cveiy 
sense It deinonstiated the powei of a unified govcinniental 
effoit. But it coidd not have been accomplished without the 
manageiial ability of the American system and the strength 
of our way of life. Nor could it have been accomplished 
without the industual capacity of the United States, with¬ 
out the skill of American labor, or without the knowledge of 
and ability to apply that knowledge by the engineers and 
scientists of this country. The aid of foieign counlt les must 
also be remembeied, not only oiu English, Canadian, and 
Belgian allies but also oui enemies, Gei many and Italy The 
contribution of the lattei was theii lestrictivc policies which 
encQui aged a number of distinguished nucleai scientists to 
become Ameiican citizens 

Enough of the past — let us talk about the present and 
the future 

Our country has been at peace since V-J day without 
sunendeiing our piinciples, primarily becaiuse we had the 
atomic bomb as our gieatest raililaiy sticngth Wc must, if 
\ve ate to be intelligent citizens, understand the national and 
international pioblems sufficiently to ensure that our Amci - 
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lean policies will lemain wise, strong, and American in 
every sense of the word 

We must ensure also that we lemain in the lead, and by 
our piescnt great margin, in the atomic sciences 
Fioni the day that I was placed in cliaige of the atomic 
piojcct the hopes were ever-piesent foi the fullest possible 
bciielicial uses of our haid-won knowledge 
The need for the great security measuies which sin- 
rounded the development of the atomic bomb dining the 
wai days still exists Much, however, can be disclosed with¬ 
out impairing oui national security. Such disclosures should 
all be aimed at increasing our capacity, as a people, for £ni- 
thei progress along the road toward the fulfillment of oiti 
hopes for the full development of the beneficial uses of 
atomic energy. We should aim at informing the Amei ican 
people oE the basic principles of this new field in scientific 
1 eseai ch This can be done without impairing the seem ity 
of the weapon aspects which must be kept scciet as long as 
we cannot be assured of a lasting peace 

The people will live with and piofit by nucleai eneigy. It 
is oui obligation to explain it to them in older that ignor¬ 
ance and fear may become healthy i espect This understand¬ 
ing will inciease oui national development of nuclear energy 
foi peacetime purposes. 

The industrial and scientific uses will be developed by 
gieat engineering and chemical coiporations similar to those 
which wei e of so much value m making the weapon possible 
Much that has been wiitten about atomic energy has in- 
spiied fear and confusion in the minds of many This is not 
a healthy state of afifaiis. Atomic energy must be explained 
The average American likes new scientific devices He must 
Icai n that nuclear energy, like fii e and electricity, can be a 
good and useful set vant 

We must protect what should be oui coiintiy’s most caie- 
fully guarded secret. As citizens it is equally ti ue, however, 
that we must exert every effoit to spread the base of ecluca- 
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tion An intclligcnl population is the giealest safegiiaid to 
national security and the best incentive to a better life that 
this countiy has An infoiniecl population is an aleit one 
A possibly great futuie source of well-being in the United 
States, as well as m the woikl, lies in the development of 
luicleai energy. This will take ticinendous amounts of man 
povvei and skill. By ci eating an intei est among the people, 
particulaily the youth of oiu nation, wc aic fostering the 
curiosity that leads to study and invention, both of \\hich 
ate essential to the development of this gieat new tool. We 
came this fai in atomic leseatch because vve had the woild’s 
gieatest combination of industry, science, and manageiial 
ability We will keep the lead if we spi ead the present fund 
of information, within security limitations, and foster the 
search for facts This is our duty to our countiy and its 
people. 


Lei he Rtcbard Groves, Lt. Gew , U,S>A (ret), was wartime head of the 
Manhattan Engineer District He continued in full charge of the atomic-bomb 
project until ^Hie civilian Atomic Energy Commission was established on Jan¬ 
uary l» I947v General Groves commatidcd the Aimed Forces Special Weapons 
Project (a joml Army'Navy-Air organization lesponsible for the atomic- 
energy matters still remaining in the liands of the Armed Foices) until 
February 1948 when he letircd He is now vice-president in cliargc of 
advanced scientific rcsearcli of Remington Rand Inc 


n. Reor Admiral William S. Parsons, U.S.N. 

Some years ago I was in a division of destioyeis man¬ 
euvering off San Diego, Califoinia We had completed oiu 
noima! exeiClses and weie heading f 01 oin liomepoil Sud¬ 
denly a signal came directing us to foim a scouting hue and 
head in a westei ly direction at high speed No other infoi m- 
ation was given, but it was obvious that this was no diill. 
Human life was involved* For the next half houi, until the 
delayed dispatch came through saying that it was a clou ned 
au plane, we could get no furthei infoi mation. I i emembei 
well the sulphiuous language used on the budge of my ship 
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The general idea was, “How good a seaich can they expect 
us to make if we don’t know what’s happened or what we 
aie searching for?” 

I feel that the post-Second Woild War state of mind of 
the people in the United States, in the mattei of atomic 
eiiet gy, resembles our state of mind in that search off San 
Diego befoi e we knew what we were searching for 

I believe theie is a tendency on the part of people who 
have only superficial knowledge of Washington to think 
that the experts there know all the answers, even about 
highly complicated subjects. It is true that learned speeches 
and docuinents are pioduced in Washington, but most of 
these result from careful search thiough recoids of human 
experience and meditation which date back to the Renais¬ 
sance or at least the middle nineteenth century. 

Nuclear physics and its Fiankenstem ci cation, atomic 
energy, are in an entirely different categoiy Fiom the turn 
of the centuiy until 1945 no one except the high priests of 
science had thought deeply on the subject Since 1945 thei e 
has been a gieat deal of thinking and writing by ai ticulate 
people on the atomic age but, in most cases, the authors were 
as ill at ease on the subject as a Victorian-concert audience 
suddenly subjected to modem jazz The lesult, in too many 
cases, has been piimarily a leflection of the worries of the 
authoi set off with bits and pieces of information taken un¬ 
ci itically, and on faith, fiom scientists or their wiitings. 

The great impoitance of atomic energy makes it ciucial 
that we absoib elementary nuclear science into our folkloie 
as soon as possible. Only by doing this will we obtain sea¬ 
soned and mature reactions to the subject To the laige 
majoiity who now regard atomic energy as black magic, 
this might seem like saying that high-school sophomoies aie 
in immediate danger unless they maslei the Einstein theory 
In my opinion, this is fai from the ti uth The basic facts of 
nuclear physics aie simpler and easier to leain than inoi- 
ganic chemistiy There is certainly no reason for delay and 
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every leason to acccleiatc the unemotional teaching of this 
sunple and highly impoitant body of facts and relationships 
to eveiy high-school child and intelligent adult. This teach¬ 
ing .should not be complicated and confused by injecting 
emotional dialectics and "eitliei or” conclusions. As in the 
destroyei seaich — let the ‘^lookouts” have the facts, and 
trust to then good eyes and biains to find ficsh answers. 


WiUmn Pof 50 >iJ, Read Admiral, U S N , is Dircctoi of Atomic 

Energy m the Office of the Cluef of Naval Operaliotis^ Department of the 
Navy, and Deputy Chief, Armed Forces Spccial-WcApons Piojccc From 
1943 to 1945 Admiral Paisons was assigned to the Manhattan Engineer 
District, US Engineer Project “Y” Santa Fc, New Mexico He was 
weaponeer and bomb commander in the plane which dropped the first atomic 
bomb on HiiDshmia. Admual Parsons served at Operation Crossroads 
(BiUiaO m 1946 and was Deputy Commander of Operation Sandstone 
(Emwetok) in 1947-1948 


III. Morse Solisbury 

David E, Lilienthal has said, "Atomic energy is your 
business,” and he added, in substance, that the good man¬ 
agement of this business depends upon an enlightened citi¬ 
zenry, aware of its ti emendous i esponsibihties, He has said, 
and most of us agree and believe, that we must learn to 
understand the atom. 

Atomic eneigy, the greatest of all material fojees, is here 
for good — or for desli uction. The choice actually is ours: 
the choice of a well-informed people, who have leai ned to 
know the atom’s implications. VVe need not be physicists, 
chemists, or nuclear scientists To understand the signifi¬ 
cance of the gasoline engine, and to drive a car safely and 
properly, we need not be garage mechanics We need but 
recognize the vehicle’s potentials. Just so, 'wc need to recog¬ 
nize the potentials of tlie atom. 

Atomic energy is not new. Atomic eneigy is as old as the 
sun hi fact, it is the basic foice and energy of the univei se. 
But it may seem new to us, and it may seem beyond our 
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comprehension, because we aie unable to relate the phenom¬ 
ena of nuclear fission to any comparable human expei ience 
We do need, therefore, to learn and understand the basic 
facts of atomic energy, such elementary and simple facts as 
will allow us to appreciate the nature of the process of pro¬ 
ducing the fissionable materials which can be used either in 
\veapons or for the pi eduction of useful power, Through 
such a fundamental understanding, the necessity foi inter¬ 
national conti ols of a specific nature will become more evi¬ 
dent to us 

Atomic energy here in America is a responsibility of the 
people as a whole The Atomic Energy Act of 1946 provides 
for a virtual government monopoly over the handling of fis¬ 
sionable materials. We need to know, each of us, why the 
people’s representatives m the Congress detei mined that 
such a course of action was to the best inteiests of us and 
of mankind When we have learned that, we will be better 
able to play our part in making future decisions on the issues 
of control and use of atomic energy We will be in less dan¬ 
ger of losing oui hei itage by default. 

Numerous predictions of the blessings of an atomic age 
have been made How realistic are these predictions? Once 
we learn about the atom, we had better judge what benefits to 
mankind can be within our grasp. We see the atom already 
at work in medicine and in agi iculture; we see its possibil¬ 
ities in industry. Atomic energy is more, much moie, than 
just another problem it is a major problem of our age. 
Decisions of great moment will be required Either the peo¬ 
ple will make them, or the decisions will be made for them. 
Either the people will leai n the facts or they will take 
orders. Educators can influence the choice 


Morse Salisbury is Director of Public and Technical Information for the 
United States Atomic Energy Commissiou He is the former Assistant 
Secretary-Genei al of the International Emergency Food Council and former 
Director of Information for the United States Dcpaitmcnt of Agriculture, 



COMMUNICATIONS MEDIUMS EXPLAIN AND 
ILLUSTRATE NUCLEAR ENERGY 

I, Magazines and Nuclear-Energy EducaHon 

Volta Torrcy 

The word “atom” seldom appeared in American news¬ 
papers or magazines dining the Second World Wai Few 
leaders missed it, but the voluntaiy censmship which kept 
it out of the press left a big gap in the minds of both editors 
and readei s. Theii plight, when the use of the bomb thrust 
the word into the headlines, was like that of a young public- 
relations officer who had been assigned to the Manhattan 
Project several months previous While being iniei viewed 
and investigated, he was not told anything about the project 
Finally, a senior officei took him aside and confided to him, 
“We’ve split the atom.” 

“That’s too bad,” the young man i eplied sympathetically 
Idost of the writei s, ai tists, and editoi s who produce the 
mediums of mass communications wete equally unfamiliar 
with nucleai physics when the bomb burst The physicists 
who could have helped them in those hectic first few days 
were loathe to do so, they were not siu e yet what should and 
what should not be disclosed. The joui nalisls did the best 
they could under these handicaps, but the results were often 
unfortunate. The bomb’s importance was exaggerated in 
some articles and grossly underestimated in others Similar 
misconceptions were implanted in people’s minds about 
other applications of nuclear eneigy, and about the gravity 
of the political problems that the chain reaction in the bomb 
had created 

Those days, fortunately, aie over now. The physicists 
have become missionaries for science. Appalled by the mir¬ 
acle which their theories wrought, they have invited the 
joutnalists into their laboratones mote enthusiastically 
than ever before and have turned to them for help in ex- 
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plaining their creed and their woilc. Whereas Newton, 
Davy, and Faraday repoi ted their achievements only to the 
Royal Society, their successois have spoken diiectly to the 
repiesentatives of the press. And to help the fourth estate 
tianslate technical matters into the language of the layman 
accurately, Nobel prize winners have made themselves near¬ 
ly as accessible as politicians. 

The custody of the bomb, moreover, has been entrusted to 
men who realize that the nation’s secuuty could be jeop¬ 
ardized by public ignoiance as well as by espionage. The 
Atomic Enel gy Commission has sti iven to co-operate with 
responsible wliters and artists as much as conditions and 
legal lestrictions permit. You will not find detailed descrip¬ 
tions for making and detonating an atomic bomb in the 
newspapers or magazines, but you will find a lot of informa¬ 
tion that will help you cope with the atomic problem as a 
citizen. 

This information is not always on the fi ont pages of the 
newspapers The necessity for speed, the limitations of 
space, and the competition of other events often handicap 
the reporter of spot news. When covering a Supreme Court 
decision, he may safely assume that his readers have heard 
of the Constitution of the United States and know some of 
its provisions. When covering news of nuclear physics, a 
deadline may force him to make the comparable assumption 
that his readers are familiar with protons, neutrons, iso¬ 
topes, etc., even though he kncnvs that this is a dangerous 
assumption 

The featuie writers and magazine writers are more for¬ 
tunate. They are more likely to have time enough and space 
enough in which to include the bits and pieces of old inform¬ 
ation which make the significance of their new information 
clear to their readers. Whereas the newspaperman, quite 
propel ly, may gdoss over details about which he is uncertain, 
the magazine wiiter may go back and make sure about 
them. Time also permits the magazine man to organize his 
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material more carefully, in ways which are less liable to 
confuse or mislead the casual reader. 

These facts of journalism should be recognized by every¬ 
one interested in public education The best material is not 
always in the latest bulletins from the press-association 
wires. It is more likely, in fact, to be found in the articles 
and illustiations which are prepared a bit more slowly for 
later editions of the newspapers, oi for publication in the 
weekly or monthly magazines. It may even be found in the 
guise of a comic sti ip. 

The Reader’s Guide to Periodical Literature lists a great 
many articles about atomic eneigy. They are not all 100 
per cent accurate; there are quacks among jouinalists as 
well as among doctors. But most of the publications listed in 
such an index are edited by conscientious men, who sincerely 
believe that the truth is more fascinating and easier to mer¬ 
chandise than fiction. They think of their periodicals as 
channels of communication between the specialists and the 
public and are constantly striving to impiove them. They 
have rectified many of the mistakes of the past and are now 
popularizing knowledge of science more honestly and ac¬ 
curately than ever before 

Necessity has forced the writers and editois of magazines 
having large circulations to pel feet techniques which attract 
and hold the interest of many people. They cannot "flunk” 
anyone, as a teacher might, for not paying attention. They 
must make their subject mattei enticing or perish. That 
these techniques are applicable to scientific matters is shown 
every month by magazines such as Popular Science. The 
circulations of magazines of this type have risen remark¬ 
ably, and part of the explanation may be that the front-page 
news becomes both clearer and more interesting when i ead 
with the background of information that these magazines 
supply 

At its best, journalism may accomplish even more than 
formal schooling An example was John Hersey’s report on 
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Hiroshima, to which The New Yorker devoted a whole 
issue That account of what happened to human beings 
when the bomb exploded told a great many people more 
about nuclear fission than they had been able to learn, or 
could ever have learned, fiom the finest physics textbooks. 

VoUck Torrc}} is managing editor of Popular Science Monthly A former 
newspaper reporter, he was a Nieman Fellow at Harvard University. 

IL Radio and Atomic-Energy Education 
Irving J, Giflin 

Radio’s role in the transmission of attitudes and informa¬ 
tion on atomic eneigy is particularly difficult to assess Not 
only is it practically impossible to isolate the effect of radio 
on the mass consciousness, but the medium itself is com¬ 
plicated and varied, with few scientific studies to validate 
the impressions of the radio educator. These complexities 
aie indicated by the many types of progiams that have been 
devoted to nuclear eneigy. Every level of radio pioduction 
has been utilized'news broadcasts, commentaries, discussion 
programs, intei views, dramatic progiams, full-scale docu¬ 
mentaries. Pooled network facilities brought listeners eye¬ 
witness accounts of the Bikini atom-bomb tests. Other 
important broadcasts included John Hersey’s notable 
“Hiioshima,” narrated in its original foim in four half- 
hour programs over the A.B C. netwoik, a full-hour docu¬ 
mental y entitled "The Sunny Side of the Atom” emphasizing 
the peacetime applications of atomic eneigy and presented 
by C B S.; a twenty-program series of talks entitled "You 
and the Atom” by C.B S , a thirteen-week series of dramatic 
programs entitled “One World oi None” broadcast by local 
New York City station WMCA, and sponsored by a gioup 
of scientists headed by Albert Einstein, J. Robert Oppen- 
heimer, and Harold C Urey, and most recently the Mutual 
network’s four-piogram series utilizing different popular 
formats diama, murder mystery, and audience-pai ticipa- 
tion quiz 
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The total nuiuber of piogiams on atomic enei gy unques¬ 
tionably runs into the hundreds, and the mass eftect has cer¬ 
tainly been to acquaint the public with at least the basic 
teims and ideas of atomic cneigy. But the development and 
changes of opinion and attitudes bi ought about by these 
programs have haidly been studied Foitunately theie are 
some exceptions to this gcneial lack of information. One is 
a repoit of a subcommittee of the .Social Science Reseat ch 
Council entitled “Public Reaction to the Atomic Bomb and 
World Affans ” ‘ Part of this nationwide polling suivey of 
attitudes and information was devoted to the source of ideas 
about the atom bomb. The majoiity polled indicated that 
they had obtained most of theii infoimation about the bomb 
from radio and newspapers, with each of these ’mediums 
mentioned with about equal frequency. About 8 out of 10 
had heard about the bomb on the radio. Radio was found to 
have reached more of those in the lowest income and educa¬ 
tional levels than newspapers, and as many in the higher 
levels as newspapers. More people regarded radio as their 
most trustwoithy source of infoimation about the bomb 
than so regarded newspapers, and the reasons given most 
often for this were that “it is more reliable” and “gets the 
news quickly.” 

The second noteworthy investigation is a recent study by 
the C.B S. research department on the effectiveness of the 
fuU-hour-documentary program, “The Sunny Side of the 
Atom,” This study, conducted by the Progiam Analysis 
Division under the supervision of Tore Hallonquist, at¬ 
tempted to evaluate the broadcast in terms of il.s impact on 
attitudes and its educational effect. The program-analyzer 
technique of audience-reaction study was utilized. This sys¬ 
tem is described fully elsewheie,’ but biicfly it consists of a 

^ Public Reaction to the Atomic Bomb and World Affai^‘^, Report of the 
Social Science Research Council Subcotiinuttcc on Public Reactions to the 
Atomic Bomb and International Relations (Ithaca, N Y, Coi iicll University, 
April 1947) 

Hallonqiiist and E A Sucliman, “Listening to the Listener," in Radio 
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continuous polygraph record of the individual i espouses to 
an electiical transcription played for a sample-listener 
group Each subject registers his second-by-second approval 
01 disapproval by piessing a green or led pushbutton as¬ 
signed to him Indifference is registered by not pushing 
either button This mechanical record is backed up by ques¬ 
tionnaires which determine attitudes before and after the 
playing of the program, and interviews by a psychologist. 

So far as attitudes weie concerned, “The Sunny Side of 
the Atom” attempted to do three things ■ (1) stimulate listen¬ 
er interest in atomic energy and counter the “closed-mind” 
attitude lesulting from the “scare” approach to atomic 
education,® (2) inform listeners of the constructive peace¬ 
time applications of atomic energy; (3) make listeners less 
fearful of atomic eneigy The results showed that the pro¬ 
gram had in large measuie achieved its aims. The program’s 
effectiveness in stimulating listener interest in atomic energy 
was limited because interest was high even prior to the show. 
But the reasons for the group’s inteiest switched fiom such 
factois as “educational subject” and “vital subject” to “fu¬ 
ture benefits” and “stimulated by bioadcast.” Not a single 
listener gave “fear” as his reason foi interest or lack of in¬ 
terest after the broadcast The program was successful in 
making more listeners associate atomic energy with its 
peacetime effects, with an additional 20 per cent of the group 
now tending to i elate “atomic energy” to constructive appli¬ 
cations. The over-all emotional effect was to lessen fear of 
atomic eneigy, with 46 pei cent of the gioup less fearful 
than before the sample bioadcast, 3 per cent more fearful, 
and 51 per cent with fears unchanged One listener ex¬ 
claimed with obvious relief “I like the way it was told. All 
I have heard about atomic ener gy before has been so fnght- 

Research (19424943), edited by P F Lazarsfcld and F. N Stanton (New 
York Duett, Sloan and Pierce, 1944), pp 265-334, 

• L W Kay and I J. Githn, "A Problem m the Development o( Opinion 
and Morale Atomic Bombs or Atomic Eneigy?" Journal of Social Psy¬ 
chology, XXIX, No 1 (1949) 
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enmg/’ In its educational effect, one third of the listeners 
grasped the actual technical material, but neaily all felt they 
had learned something new. The object of the program was 
understood by most, and the over-all resixjnse in terms of 
liking the piogram was extremely good. 

The general conclusions that can be diawn from this 
study are clear: a radio program, properly conceived and 
executed, can have a significant effect in allaying fears and 
shaping the attitudes of its listeners. The imparting of speci¬ 
fic information appears to be less successful, but this is 
undei standable when considered in relation to listening 
habits of radio audiences and the limitations of auditory 
transmission of information. Information pure and simple 
can be and is transmitted via radio, but radio as a mass edu¬ 
cational medium would appear to have its greatest useful¬ 
ness if it attempts to operate in the spheres where it is most 
effective: the spheres of attitudes and "living situations” 
rather than pure facts. Successful educational radio pro¬ 
grams, regardless of their format, must be based on an 
understanding of the requirements of the medium so far as 
the audience is concerned. These include such technical 
factors as relation to everyday problems, personal involve¬ 
ment, unity, and the stress on human interest material. * 

More important, however, than any conclusions that can 
be drawn today is the obvious need for more studies of a 
fundamental nature on the principles and dynamics of opin¬ 
ion and attitude formation for all the mass-communication 
mediums, including radio. It is here that the radio educator 
looks to university research organizations to take the lead. 
A vigorous research program aimed at establishing a valid 
body of theory on mass communications is a crying need of 
the present. 

* 0, Katz and P, Eisenberg, "Showmanship m Radio Educational Programs,” 
The Journal of Psychology, XX (1945), 155-45, 

Jrvjng Giiltn is science specialist on the staff of the Department of Public 
Affairs of the Columbia Broadcasting System and is a member of the network's 
Documentary Unit, 



III. “Spliffing the Atom" — Starring Dagwood and Blondie 
How It Developed 

Louis M. Heil ond Joe Musial 

Dining the first two meetings of the over-all Committee 
on Atomic Energy of the Golden Anniversary Jubilee Com¬ 
mittee, Lt. Gen. Leslie Groves (ret ) suggested that the 
basic concepts of atomic energy might be developed by a 
cartoon sequence. Because of General Groves’s fondness for 
Dagwood and Blondie, he also suggested that these charac¬ 
ters be considered as playing the principal roles. 

In a planning meeting, by a subcommittee on the basic- 
science aspect of the Atomic Energy Exhibit, General 
Groves’s suggestions weie considered and steps were taken 
to evolve such a sequence It became necessary, of course, to 
decide on certain principles regarding how such a comic strip 
should be developed. One of the major principles agreed 
upon was that the comic charactei s should participate in the 
exploration of the atom and that the characters should not 
be used to exemplify any pai t of the atom themselves 

In the early meetings of the basic-science subcommittee, 
suggestions also wete made concerning specific pictures to 
appear in the sequence These suggestions had to do with a 
“trap door’’ in the outei part of an atom, ways of reducing 
Dagwood and Blondie to atomic size, and how the hai dness 
and compactness of the nucleus could be illustiated. A dif¬ 
ference of opinion existed, however, concerning the way in 
which the specific pictures should be developed Many of 
these differences were due, as was levealed later, to a lack 
of knowledge conceining how to piesent ideas in comic 
form At this point, theiefore, the services of an expert on 
comics had to be obtained 
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The next step involved the actual prepai ation of rough 
sketches Mi. Joe Musial, head of the comic-book depart¬ 
ment of King Features and Di Louis M Heil, head of the 
physics depaitinent of the Cooper Union, New York, 
seived as a woik team to evolve the fust rough sketches. 
This work revealed that many of the oi iginal ideas of the 
committee had to be modified. It also showed that the artist 
had to learn a good many of the basic facts conceining 
atomic energy and that the physicist had to learn a good 
many things about how ideas aie expicssed through the 
comic-chaiacter medium One example of how the ideas of 
the committee had to be modified occui red in the part of the 
series which was devoted to reducing Dagwood and Blondie 
to atomic size. The committee had the idea that this could be 
shown by fiist making them as small as a finger, then com¬ 
parable in size to a hair on the finger, and then finally re¬ 
ducing them to the size of the atom This procedure tinned 
out to be unworkable, and the alternative, as shown in the 
strip, had to be employed, ptimarily because of the familiar¬ 
ity of people with such things as watches and the unfaini- 
liarity of the hair on the hand. Another major piohlem in 
the development of the series had to do with tiansitions 
from one picture to another. For example, in setting the 
stage for a splitting of the atom by Dagwood with a “neu¬ 
tron bazooka” it was found desirable to have one of the 
pups say "what they need is advice.” Thioughout the se- 
([uence it was found that General Groves’s idea of Dagwood 
was a good one because Dagwood is a real “fall guy ” 

It became obvious during the development of the strip 
that the characteis should not geneially state the funda¬ 
mental physical principles because such statements appear to 
be out of place psychologically, A search was made of the 
available comic chaiacters to find one which seemed to have 
a scientific fiavoi This was the reason foi the selection of 
Mandrake. 
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The rough sketches as developed by Musial and Heil were 
reviewed by the committee as a whole and miiioi changes 
made piioi to the tianslalion of the woiking drawings into 
the large A' x 4' panels in coloi which weie installed as a pan. 
of the exhibit. 

The cotmc strips are reproduced by permission of King Featuies Syndicate 
and Piick, The Comic JVeekly 

Louis M, Hell is Professor of Physics at the Cooper Union, New York He 
was an expert consultant to the War Deparlniuit on the selection of civilian 
scientists Professor Heil has taught at the University of Chicago, Ohio 
State University^ the Ohio University at Athens, and was a General Education 
Board Fellow m 1936. 

Joe Mustal is Director of Comic Books and of the Education Division of 
King Features Syndicate 

WHAT IT MEANS TO ME TO BE GROWING UP 
WITH NUCLEAR ENERGY 

I. Yoshio D. Kishi 

The importance of the atomic age is easily comprehen¬ 
sible, ushered in as it was, abiuptly and importunately by 
the necessity for ending war. I realize, loo, what this atomic 
age will mean to me as a member of a generation which will 
have to glow up and live with the delicate knowledge of both 
the atomic bomb and the more beneficial atomic sciences 
In my time, most probably, there will be extensive ad¬ 
vances in the pure sciences, advances perhaps more i einaik- 
able and astounding than those which led to the development 
of the bomb itself 

The advances which will be made may not create a 
Utopia for us but I feel certain that thei e will be remai kable 
changes In the structure of living in this woild. .Scientists 
have been able to apply what knowledge they have now to 
the solving of many problems and to finding the key to 
others. In time, this work itself will be amplified many, 
many times. 

To me, personally, the atomic age will not mean so much 
in terms of discoveries in biology, medicine, chemistiy. 
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physics, and engineering- as in teims of the actual implica¬ 
tions of the atomic bomb and its influence upon our society, 

Befoie any discoveries can be utilized for geneial benefit, 
the world will have to learn to live in peace. The knowledge 
gai nered from research on the atomic bomb is not important 
in itself The world has always had knowledge. It is especial¬ 
ly important because it vividly magnifies the need of people 
to learn to live together Never before has the world been 
confionted by an instrument of such potentialities for 
wholesale destruction — an instrument about which we all 
know so little. With such a potent weapon existing among 
us, it IS necessary to develop bonds strong enough to hold 
us together. 

The atomic age will be a time for society to catch up with 
science People all over the woild will have to be educated 
and taught the meaning and the importance of the atomic 
bomb and the atomic sciences; the meaning and importance 
of such knowing in relation to their influence on cultuie. 
It is the knowing of science in relation to our society which 
is to be valued, rather than the knowing itself 

Advances in science must be understood by everyone or 
these advances will only be stati.stics. People will not realize 
or understand what to do with these uncorrelated facts. 
When this occurs, ignoiance will foment fear and fear will 
arouse mistiust Mistrust, in turn, is an ideal cauldron in 
which to brew war 

Without education, life would be like having a book when 
one could not lead It is for us, then, to see that all learn 
how to read 

The atomic bomb and the atomic age have succeeded in 
making me moi e aware of the importance of world co-opei a- 
tion and the necessity to be informed They have illuminated 
shaiply the necessity for myself and for others to be aware 
of this need 


Yoshto D Ktsht is a senior at the Bioiiii; High School of Science in New 
York City He is on the staff of the school literary magazine 
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II. Barbara Schiff 

It has been dining my lifetime, the past sixteen yeais, 
that the greatest advances and discoveiies in the field of 
nuclear eneigy have taken place. And now 1 am among those 
faced -with the prospect of living in the age of nuclear 
energy. 

Today, I am standing at the enti'ance of this era and see 
some of the visions that atomic energy piesents — gieat 
strides in the field of medicine, new methods of pi oduction, 
a new foi m of power, better methods of agricultui al devel¬ 
opment. I want to walk through this dooi way and live when 
these things ai e a gi eater i eality than they are at the pi esent 
time. However, on picking up the newspaper today these 
hopes are not encouraged, for one reads about unsettled in¬ 
ternational conditions and the elfoits of oui statesmen to 
solve these problems. Glowing up in the age of nuclear 
energy means that today I must be a part of that group that 
still has some optimism left regarding the human i ace and 
wants to see it preserved. The fact that atomic energy has 
been used to destroy such numbers of innocent people means 
that all of us must think and act more rationally than ever. 

I can, perhaps, accept nuclear energy more objectively 
than some who are my elders, because this power was pie- 
sented to the world just at the time when I was beginning 
to be aware of the momentous surroundings about me 

The age of nuclear energy cannot bi ing changes without 
new obligations for us all I think that a new curriculum 
should be introduced to the school, starting with the gram- 
mai-school grades, to acquaint those of us who are gi owing 
up in this atomic age with the problems, benefits, and le- 
sponsibilities this new foice brings. Besides dealing with the 
scientific aspect of nuclear energy and its implications, the 
cmriculum should include a firm foundation of histoiy and 
Utei atui e, as well as a guide to human relations If we can 
learn to live with one another we can face the futuie of the 
age of nuclear energy with hope and courage. 
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We who are growing up must be prepai ed to become the 
leaders of tomon ow We can do our part by taking an active 
interest in world affairs, and by discussing them among our¬ 
selves and with our parents and teachers. 

I -want the opportunity to make my ambitions and dreams 
become realities in the better world that nuclear energy can 
and must bring 


Barbara Sihtff is a senior at the Hunter College High School in New York 
City. She is president of the Physics Club 


THE ADULT MEETS AND TRIES TO UNDERSTAND 

THE ATOM 

I. The Adult Tries to Understand the Atom 

George L. Giasheen 

Marengo, Iowa, is a midwestern town of 2,260 men and 
women. Along with the people of thousands of other com¬ 
munities, great and small, throughout America, the people 
of Marengo are interested in atomic eneigy, and have large 
stakes in the atomic age And they are trying to do some¬ 
thing about it; they are trying to learn and understand the 
atom 

Marengo’s efforts are not spectacular Rather are they 
fundamental and typical of what any community can under¬ 
take They reflect, in minuscule, the efforts of all people, 
everywhere, to giasp the meaning of the atom, Marengo’s 
citizens have built theii atomic activities about their long- 
established evening school They refer to their project as 
the Maiengo Experiment in Atomic Energy Education. 

This year, nearly 450 of Marengo’s townspeople ai e par¬ 
ticipating in this co-operative educational project. They lik^ 
to think they are developing a pattei n of community action 
which can be used elsewhere. 
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What do they do ? Well, of coin sc, they attend lectures in 
the local-school auditoi nun, and they view films and demon¬ 
strations. Visiting spcakeis fiom the state nnivcisily aci- 
diess them on the ciLStoniaiy subjects connected'with atomic 
energy. They examine the atom’s social and economic impli¬ 
cations. They become familiar with Us physical character 
istics. They leain to sift the fantastic promise from ihe an¬ 
ticipated fact They discover that atomic energy is aheady 
at work for good, and, in Iowa, in agiicultural, medical, and 
biological expel imentation. But they ai e leai ning and doing 
other things as well. 

Under the dii ection of a school of education faculty mem¬ 
ber from Iowa City, about 30 miles distant, the people of 
Marengo are making a systematic documentation of their 
own atomic experiences. They have questions to ask at their 
laiger lectures and at their moie intimate fotums, but they 
always write them out and keep a lecord of the answers. 
Whenever they complete the study of a book, from their se¬ 
lected and 1 ecominended reading list, they prepare a wiitten 
appiaisal for the critical analysis of their fellow citizens, at 
their frequent round-table discussions. They keep a log of 
their study-gioup meetings, and thus they hope to chart 
tlieii progress. They test themselves weekly on thcii atonne- 
vocabtilaiy attainments, and they plan to submit abstiacts 
and critiques of their total paiticipation to theii “faculty” 
adviser, for his leview and evaluation, with authorship le- 
inaining anonymous, but for age, sex, and occupation In 
this way, they hope to deteimine, at year’s end, through such 
sel£-ci iticism, what they as a group, and as individuals, have 
learned; to discovei how much bettei picpared they arc to 
assume their atomic-age responsibilities They think they 
may be developing a blueprint for community action, 
through the lecoided invcntoiy of their activities, which 
may prove helpful to otlicis. They know they are learning 
about the atom They are conducting an adult-education 
piogram at an adult level 
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That IS what the people o£ Marengo are doing They are 
no different, however, fiom the people of Charlottesville, 
Virginia, or Portland, Oregon, who mobilized so success¬ 
fully the civic forces of their respective communities — the 
sei vice groups, the women’s clubs, the schools, the churches, 
the merchants, the citizens of all trades and occupations, of 
all political beliefs and complexions — into programs of ac¬ 
tion on atomic eneigy Through public lectures in local 
theaters and school halls; forum discussions; film showings; 
appropiiate literatme distribution, at such central locations 
as then libi aides and their public meeting places, pamphlets; 
radio piograms over local stations, articles in their daily 
press, etc, the people of these communities learned about 
atomic energy. They learned of its potentialities for good, 
and for destruction They learned of then responsibilities 
as citizens in connection with the control and utilization of 
this new force They learned because they wanted to leain; 
they learned the “grass-i oots” way, thiough community co¬ 
operation and pai ticipation 

Other towns, and other cities have acted, as well The men 
and women of Piiiice Georges County, Maryland, spear¬ 
headed to action by the local League of Women Voters, the 
residents of St. Louis, Missouri, geaied to effectiveness 
through their Citizens’ Committee, and the people of Stam¬ 
ford, Connecticut, through concenti ated community action, 
have all succeeded in bringing the atom to Mam Sti eet They 
have consti ucted and sponsored exhibits They have had 
“big name” speakeis, and “small,” secured generally on a 
volunteer basis from colleges and universities oi from in¬ 
dustrial concci ns conducting nucleai research Their Ubi a- 
ries, through appropriate displays and prepaiation of lead¬ 
ing lists, their schools, through their physical and social- 
science teachers, and then various occupational gioiips have 
combined to assist all, and each othci, in leainiiig moie 
about the atom They aie typical of people all ovci' A.merica, 
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adults everywheie trying to leain about the atom, trying to 
understand nucleai energy 

h. letter comes to the Atomic Eiieigy Commission: the 
Boise, Idaho, Rotary Club lequests a speaker for a midweek 
luncheon; "someone may be passing thiough fiom the East 
Coast, en route to the gieat plutonium works at Hanford, 
Washington" A church leaclci in West Virginia wants 
someone who can explain the simple fundamentals of atomic 
energy in layman's language, A housewife from Texas 
wants information and help with legard to introducing 
atomic energy to her club group. And people from countless 
cities and towns request assistance in developing "atomic- 
energy weeks,” in securing exhibits, in building community 
educational programs. These are not exceptions, they are 
the rule; people seeking, everywhere, trying to understand 
the atom, making great use of their native ingenuity and 
local resources m developing atomic activities. 

When electricity was first discoveiecl, the adult could sit 
back and say, “That’s too much for me to understand, I’ll 
leave that to the younger generation.” When the airplane 
first became popular, the young people of school age, the 
adults of today, were the ones who took over. But it is not 
that easy with atomic energy Time is short, we cannot wait 
The adult must learn, today I 

This means there is a big job to be done in atomic educa¬ 
tion, at the adult level. Parent-teacher groups have a great 
obligation and an enviable opportunity to tie adult effoits in 
with those of the secondary-school groups thi ough stimulat¬ 
ing the study of atomic energy. Service clubs can devote 
their weekly meetings and luncheons, with profit, to this 
most important subject to come before mankind. Good 
speakers can be secured, in most cases, from schools and col¬ 
leges in the immediate vicinity, and from local scientific and 
educational associations Labor groups, manufactui ei s asso¬ 
ciations, and women’s clubs, are already leading the way; 
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through the preparation of readable material they can and 
should place atomic energy high on their program calendars. 
This is a job for all America, for all groups to foster. 
Atomic energy is here for good, for tis all. 

We need clearing houses for atomic information, citizen 
committees for atomic education, and speakers’ bureaus. We 
need adult-education forums and discussion groups through¬ 
out our country Atomic energy — atomic education — can¬ 
not be left for another generation to assimilate thi ough the 
ordinal y pi ocesses of educational osmosis, we cannot leave 
it for tonioi row I 


George L Glasheen is Assistant Director for Educational Services of the 
United States Atomic Energy Commission He was formerly Executive 
Director of the National Committee on Atomic Information 


II. Exhibits as a Technique in Atomic Education 

Michael Amrine 

It has been well said that our civilization is a race be¬ 
tween education and catastrophe. In 1948 it appears that 
atomic energy has given catastiophe a fearful potential 
lead, and that, therefore, every means of communication 
and education should be used in attempting to reach the 
greatest pioblem in cultural lag ever to confront mankind. 

Without dwelling too much on the problems touched in 
other sections of this jouinal, it can be said that the at¬ 
tempt of Brookhaven National Laboratoiy and its parent 
01 ganization, Associated Universities, Inc., to manage an 
exhibit piogram has been designed to study, in a small 
way, the problems of communication posed by a human 
development which burst upon the consciousness of the 
country with an overwhelming suddenness. After running 
an exhibit progiam since eaily 1947, our doubts concerning 
the exhibit technique relate chiefly to its expense, and the 
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relatively small number of persons i cached in relation to the 
enormous nuinbei who need to be i cached. Exhibits in 
atomic energy can. be effective. 

The Brookhaven program now consists of two “shows” 
provided to communities for locally sponsored activities in 
public information and education. To some extent, the lab¬ 
oratory also provides counsel and services to local sponsors 
in public relations on a local level. We fuinish publicity and 
promotion materials, assist in finding speakers, and m draft¬ 
ing a community program 

We have come to several main conclusions about exhibits 
in this field as outlined below: 

1. The basic facts of atomic energy and the basic ques¬ 
tions relating to the basic decisions the public must make 
are not of themselves easily adapted to the exhibit technique. 

2 There is much in the atomic development which is 
adapted to exhibit technique, but if you rely entirely upon 
these elements, what you produce is simply a “science 
show.” A science show, as it is understood in the exhibit 
field, is one which excites the customer to a feeling of “gee 
whiz.” It may attract good crowds, but it does not lead to 
thoughtful conclusions. 

3. The basic purpose of the exhibit program of Brook- 
haven is to serve as a focus for community programs of in¬ 
formation and discussion, and the community progi ams ai e 
worth more than the exhibit. 

4. It is extremely difficult to design an atomic-energy ex¬ 
hibit which is satisfying in itself and purely educational in 
the field of atomic application and implications Some of this 
is due to the present complicated status of these implications 
and applications; part of it is due to the limitations of the 
exhibit technique. 

5 Questionnaires in our present large show, which has 
been successfully exhibited in such places as the Franklin 
Institute, Philadelphia, The Museum of Natural History, 
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New York, the Buffalo Museum of Science, Buffalo, indi¬ 
cate that it IS very difficult to steer a proper line between 
becoming too technical, and therefore confusing, and be¬ 
coming too simple, and thus appealing condescending and 
unauthoi itative 

For desci iptive purposes, our exhibits may be designated 
as the "large" show and the ""small" show. 

The large exhibit is devoted pi incipally to an explanation 
of the structure of atoms, and how science is deriving new 
forces fiom the nucleus. By means of a sound motion pic¬ 
ture, demonstrations, displays, models, and "live" talks by 
deinonsti ators, the large exhibit provides basic facts in an 
interesting, understandable way, but not without some ef¬ 
fort on the part of the exhibit visitor. 

Because it is devoted almost entirely to the scientific side 
of the subject, the exhibit does not attempt to provide an 
intei pretation of facts on atomic energy which might be 
useful to a citizen sttiving to make up his mind on policy 
matters — the details of national management of atomic 
energy, and the all-impoi tant matter of intei national con¬ 
trol. The community program is needed to serve these needs. 

The large Brookhaven exhibit lequires a show place of 
between SjOCX) and 10,000 square feet, as well as electrical 
outlets and accommodations generally found only in build¬ 
ings devoted to exhibit activities Moreover, it is relatively 
costly to administer. 

Foi this leason, a second exhibit was developed for show¬ 
ing in smaller cities and communities where virtually any 
hall or other show place could be utilized. Generally, the 
showings aie for periods of about one week. It has so far 
been to Norwalk, Bndgepoit, and Hartford, Conn,, and 
Kingston, N Y. 

The small Brookhaven exhibit succeeds in telling an in¬ 
tegrated story on atomic energy by means of panel displays. 
Three components out of thirteen consist of atidience-pai tic- 
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ipation devices and demonstrations However, the attention- 
getting qualities of the smaller show aie consideiably less 
than those of the large exhibit mainly because the panels 
consist of editorial mateiial and illustrations, lather than 
more spectacular elements. 

In bringing these exhibits befoic the public, the laboia- 
toiy and Associated Univetsities developed plans which 
placed a good part of the responsibilities for community- 
program development in the hands of local sponsors. 

Experience has pioved this policy wise, paiticularly be¬ 
cause exhibits alone obviously cannot he expected to cany 
more than a part of the information and mtei pretation ac¬ 
tivities required in a community To be effective, the subject 
of nuclear energy should be reduced to terms of public un¬ 
derstanding in all ways available -— newspaper and radio 
coverage, forums and discussions, talks by recognized 
authorities and leaders in the community, school piogiams, 
special library services, etc. Exhibits can assist in all these 
phases. 

For example, the large exhibit was shown under the spon- 
soiship of Brookhaven National Laboratory in Stamfoid, 
Conn., in December 1947, when that community staged an 
“Atomic Energy Week,” which received national attention. 
During the week, daily attendance at the exhibit did not ex¬ 
ceed 600 persons, outside classes of grade-school and high- 
school students who attended during school hours 

Over six months of painstaking planning and advance 
publicity promotion in the community went into the Stam¬ 
ford Atomic Eneigy Week As a whole, the program was 
extremely successful, but from the standpoint of exhibit 
showings, the attendance figuies were so low that the costs 
per person seeing the exhibit weie exceedingly high But 
without the exhibit Stamford might never have held an 
“atomic week.” 

Showings of the large exhibit were held also in New 
York, Boston, Buffalo, and Philadelphia. 
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It must be reported that the attendance figures in none 
of these metropolitan centers were outstanding With the 
possible exception of previews or special programs organ¬ 
ized to introduce the exhibit, widespread public interest in 
the exhibit and the subject were observed to be lacking. 

The showings of the small exhibit all have been success¬ 
ful fiom the standpoint of the sponsoring institutions. A 
special “Atomic Energy Week'' in the city of Bridgeport, 
Conn, was highly successful in bringing the subject before 
organizations, service clubs, church groups, and the like 

The experience of Associated Universities, Inc, and 
Brookhaven National Laboratory with exhibits can be 
viewed as expei imental. 

It is not clear that the main attraction of exhibits as an 
educational technique have proved themselves. The hope for 
exhibits was that they would woik directly on a primary 
pioblem of atomic education, namely, to work against the 
feeling of mystery and mysticism surrounding atomic 
energy in the public mind, and by bringing something in 
three-dimensional form directly to the aveiage man, help 
him get a feeling of familiarity with the atomic development 
in terms that he could understand. It is by no means certain 
that exhibits actually accomplished this to any great degree 
with any high pioportion of the persons who visited them. 


Micltael Amruie is bead of Pubhc Education for the Brookhaven National 
Laboratory, Upton, Long Island, N Y 
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III, The Atomic World and Blood Development 

Audio-Visuol Training Section, Training Bronch, 
Professional Division, Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery, Havy Department 

The widespread devastation at Nagasaki and Hiiosluma 
indicated that a new militaiy weapon was at hand whose 
destruction superseded anything in the past The blast cov¬ 
ered miles of ten itoi y in which hundreds of thousands of 
civilians lived who weie without any knowledge of the 
means to protect themselves fiotn its devastation. The same 
might be said of the physicians living in these areas. 

It is considered very important that the rank and file of 
our population, as well as physicians, be advised that the 
effects of the atomic bomb are twofold, i e., blast and fire 
damage and irradiation damage. Much of our piiinaiy 
knowledge in this field is related to the blood stream. 

As part of the National Military Establishment, the Navy 
exhibit in Man and the Atom was planned to show the ef¬ 
fects of nuclear ladiation on human blood The development 
of blood in the human being from embryo to adult life is a 
complicated stoi y. For a lay audience it was considered that 
this process could best be visualized by the use of cat toons, 
It was further simplified by omitting some of the moie com¬ 
plicated factors in blood development and those about which 
there was professional controversy 

The presentation of the exhibit, therefore, piesented 
"embryo” cells as the "mothei” of all cells. "Young” cells 
were portrayed as "infants," "adolescent” cells as the "hu¬ 
man teen-age group," and "adult” cells as "human adults.” 
Our message was as follows: 

An “L,D.-S0" dose of atomic (ionizing) radiation is one whicli 
kills So per cent of the individuals exposed to it in a given peiiod ot 
time. This exhibit is concerned with the effects of such a minimal 
lethal dose on human blood development It is pointed out that under 
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these conditions the '"mother” cells may survive, all "jnfant” cells are 
destroyed, and "adolescent*^ and "adult” stages of cells become very 
"sick " Inasmuch as all “infant” cells die, the “adolescent” and “adult- 
g-ioup” cells fiom which they aiise soon disappear from the blood 
stream as their normal life span is comparatively shoit The continua¬ 
tion of this process would obviously lead to the ultiinate death of all 
blood cells in the body. 

As the “infant” cells die the “mother” cells slowly begin to extrude 
new "'infant” cells into the blood stream which are at first insufficient 
and also promptly die as long as sufficient ""lethal”-ladiation effects 
peisist m the body. When the amount of radiation effect becomes in- 
sufficieiit to kill the ""infant” cells and retard their formation, the nor¬ 
ma! process of blood development re-establishes itself 

In the meantime, however, most of the blood cells circulating in the 
body being dead or rapidly dying, it is necessaiy to introduce new 
cells by means of transfusions. These transfusions do not cure radia¬ 
tion illness but simply provide the body with sufficient cells to carry 
on its functions nntil that time wlicn lethal effects of ionizing radiation 
have disappeared, thereby peimitting the normal blood development 
process to be le-cstablished 

It follows that a tremendous source of whole blood must be made 
available to meet any atom-bomb emergencies. The exhibit provides 
an emphasis for the support of blood banks and advises the public that 
irradiation damage is practically a counterpart of blast damage, Eigo, 
let us have peace instead of war 

Despite the fact that this exhibit v^as designed along the 
simplest possible lines, it is considered that many who 
viewed it felt it to be out of their intellectual lange. In the 
first place, there is compai atively little leference framework 
among lay people for the matei lal pi esented In the second 
place, the material is so complicated that extreme simplifica¬ 
tion is impossible 

Howevei, there were some encouraging reports, partic- 
ulaily among the moie intelligent groups who viewed the 
exhibit, that (a) ^^This makes it veiy clear to me,'^ (b) 
understand it now,*' (c) ^‘Aren't those rays awful; they cer¬ 
tainly do a lot of damage to the body,^' {d) ''It is really 
important to support blood banks, isnH it^'* (e) ^'What do 
we do if an atom bomb falls(f) "Where do we go for 
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transfusions?” and (g) “Are theie any drugs which are 
helpful or is transfusion oui only means of help?” These 
and similar remat ks indicated to us that the material pie- 
sented had some impact and results. It would seem that the 
man in the sti eet with no moi e than a grade-school educa¬ 
tion could hardly be expected to giasp the significance of the 
presentation It is very much like trying to describe in woi ds 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony for a reader without any 
musical background. 

It is oui opinion, however, that no one lost the significance 
of the atom bomb as a threat to civilization and health. 

IV, Power from the Atom 
Richard C. Robin 

To present “Powei from the Atom” in exhibit form, for 
general public consumption, the General Electric scientists 
and engineers determined that simple understandable facts 
must be shown. If we undeitook to give all the historical 
background, basic physics, story of conversion of energy, 
and the handling of i adioactive materials in one exhibit, we 
would have i equired an extremely large space and probably 
would have gieatly overlapped the efforts of others. Since 
oui pi imary purpose in nucleonics is to devise a way of har¬ 
nessing, for useful purposes, the energy given off by the 
splitting of the atom, we considered that our mam panel 
should show all the major steps in such a possible process. 
It was necessary to show that part of the process is still in 
the developmental stage and that actual production of useful 
powei even experimentally was still a few yeai s off in the 
future. 

To produce fuel for bombs and atomic-power plants, 
facilities such as the Hanford plant in the state of Washing¬ 
ton aie required. Heie the heat given up is dissipatea in the 
Columbia Rivei, no attempt being made to conserve it; the 
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production of plutonium is the piiniary purpose of the re- 
actoi s at this plant 

To conserve heat given off by a leactor an entiiely diffei- 
ent design is required. A detailed explanation to show how 
such a nuclear reactor operates would be educational, but 
secuiity, as defined by the United States Atomic Energy 
Act, prevented our making this disclosure Also such pre¬ 
sentation is highly technical and probably too complicated 
for the average audience. The problem for this atomic ener¬ 
gy exhibit, then, became one of staying within the bounds 
of security and of being factual. 

Thiee diffeient mediums weie used to present the com¬ 
plete story of “Power from the Atom,” They ovei lapped 
in some i aspects but this was intentional, for each had to be 
an entity complete within itself. These thiee weie the “com¬ 
ic” book, the flow chart, and the mechanical manipulaloi. 

The “comic” book was a mode of presentation which we 
believed best suited to give a background story including 
history, physics, and technical pioblems It quickly tells us 
that studies to achieve a goal have been under way for more 
than 2,000 years although the goal was not known It ex¬ 
plains what we believe an atom looks like and some relative 
comparison of its size — “36 billion on a pinhead ” It tells 
how the atom is split and what chain leaction is and how 
plutonium IS made in a reacloi, and about the operating pi e- 
caution in handling ladioactive materials It also explains 
that we expect to get useful pow'er fiom the leactor under 
constiuction at the Knolls Atomic Powci Laboiatoiy in 
Schenectady. Ed, our 14-year-old Johnny’s guide through 
the book, dispels Johnny’s queiy on “those other things”: 
“atomic flying machines on my Wk” — “atomic lockets to 
the moon” — “atomic pills to run our autos for years,” by 
saying “Hold on, Johnny, you’ve been reading too many 
comics ” 

It is intei esting to note that throughout this book the awe¬ 
struck spectatois ate for the most part fully grown men and 
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women. The comic book is mainly directed toward the young 
high'School students, but it attracts the adult’s attention 
more than any other of a long series of presentations At the 
New York show approximately 250,000 of these books weie 
handed out. To date over 1,000,000 copies have been distrib¬ 
uted at nucleonics exhibits and schools. More millions are 
ready foi public consumption. 

The flow chart, except for the racing lights, held the 
adult’s attention moie than the child’s. This was expected, 
for the adult is continually asking the question, "Of what 
benefit is this to me?” While we traced the flow of uranium 
from the mine, to the smeltei, refinery, and to the Hanford 
Works for plutonium production, we also showed that plu¬ 
tonium and other fissionable materials can be used in a 
reactor to geneiate heat the same as in a boiler. That heat 
generates steam to drive our present-day steam turbine-gen¬ 
erators for the production of electricity. We then showed 
that electricity can be carried ovei existing transmission 
lines to faraway cities wheie it can be used in agriculture, 
homes, industries, business, communications, and to power 
electric locomotives. We also stated that "ships may in time 
cany their own atomic-powei plants ” 

To handle radioactive materials in our atomic-energy in¬ 
stallations, we devised a mechanical manipulatoi which can 
be opeiated remotely by a shielded operator The connection 
between the opei ator and the "hands” may be mechanical as 
in the instrument shown or it can be opei ateci by use of tele¬ 
vision and an elaborated series of electrical contiols. Any 
operation which can be performed by human hands can be 
performed by this device — not as deftly and with the speed 
of the human hands, but nevertheless it can be and is being 
done. Wherever this device is shown, large crowds gather 
It is so fascinating a device that it often became necessary 
for us to stop the operator so people would move on and let 
othei s gather about for a demonstration 
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To be factual in such an atomic-powei display and, so as 
not to misinform the audience, we pointed out in our 
“comic” book that there are “things to come,” and in our 
flow chart that “vast numbeis of challenging technical and 
economic problems confront scientists, engineei s, and tech¬ 
nicians, Enough pioblems should be solved at the Knolls 
Atomic Power laboratoiy (operated for the Atomic Ener¬ 
gy Commission by General Electric Co, Schenectady, 
N.Y.) to make electiic power experimentally, if not eco¬ 
nomically, m a few years ” 

“Will substantial amounts of useful power be available to 
us in 1965? — 1975? — 2000? The answer will depend on 
the future of technological, economical, political, and intei - 
national developments ” 


Richard C Rohm is on the General ManageI’s staff of the Nucleonics De¬ 
partment, General Electric Company, Schenectady, N Y, His duties are m 
Public Relations and Education During the last war Mr Robin, whose 
training is that of an engineer, was in the Aircraft Gas Turbine Division and 
was lesponsible for heading the education program on airciaft turbosiipcr- 
chargers and jet engines 

V. Westinghouse Theater of Atoms ' 

Richard C. Hitchcock 

A blinding flash! An eai-splitting ciash! Everybody 
jumps' We are illustiating nuclear fission; we just smashed 
a giant plastic model of an atomic nucleus. 

Our purpose is (a) to make an interesting show fot 
young and old, (b) to use simple woids for the uninitiated, 

good lecturei is essential He should be filled with copious amounts of 
entliusiasm and correct mforniatioii We were extremely fortunate in having 
as associate lecturers a baker^s dozen of seniors m nuclear physics from the 
College of the City of New Yoik and New York University Bruce Aaront, 
Fred Bionstcin, Lou Cassotta, Harold Cohen, Bohdan Dohiiaiisky, Sol 
Feldstein, Jack Isracloff, Herbert Judin, Larry ICaperst, Abiaham Kotliar, 
David Liclitman, Monroe Richman, Erich Scliarf Their good nature was 
most effective in presenting the Westinghouse Theater of Atoms to apprecia¬ 
tive audiences at Grand Central Palace, August 23 to September 19, 1948, 
during New York’s Golden Jubilee Celebration 
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and ( c) to be accurate in oui descriptions so that experts 
will not be offended. 

Our atom model uses two dozen elect! ic-light bulbs, equal 
nunibeis of cleai (electrons), red (protons), and green 
(neutrons) Lighted, it is a futuristic Christmas tree, with 
elections majestically changing position in rhythmic circles 
around thestuidy little neutrons and piotons closely packed 
in the stationaiy nucleus 

We tie in the new words of atomic physics with the pic¬ 
ture of the model We say “the red bulb, a pioton, is a plus 
electric charge, the green bulb, a neutron, has a zeio 
charge.” This ties in physics (charge), the color of the bulb 
in the model, and the new name we want to remember. 

Nucleus is a new wot d to many It is nuclear explosions 
that give us the teirific release of energy in this age of 
atoms We “shoot the nucleus” rathei than “smash the 
atom,” though these mean the same thing 

After shooting the model atom we explain chain reaction 
by setting off sixty mousetiaps, nuclei, each loaded with two 
rubber stoppers. Each nucleus shoots two more traps. It 
takes a man ten minutes to set the traps; they clatter into 
final silence in two seconds Mousetraps are an exti cmely 
close analogy to real nuclear chain reactions 
Then we show a teal radiation detector ■ radioactive nuclei 
indicate theii presence by clicks on a loudspeaker, and also 
by vertical gi een lines on the screen of our big tube. If a tool 
is dangerously ladioactive, we bury it If a man is slightly 
radioactive, we put him on another job 

To “shoot” nuclei, we have to accelerate particles. The 
early Geisslei tube was used foi this We show a straight 
glass pipe five feel long, three inches in diametei, and use 
50,000 volts How do we make 50,000 volts understandable ? 
To conipaie it with a house electric outlet with 110 volts ap- 
paiently is not clear enough. Everyone has a flashlight. A 
stack of flashlight cells 1)4 itiiles high would give 50,000 
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volts Then we luimp out the air m the tube (lather than 
“evacuate the tube”) With one tenth of an alniospheie 
piessure, seven miles stiaight up m the air, the 50,000 volts 
makes a pielty purple glow along the five-foot tube This 
Geisslet tube is the ancestor of today’s fliioiescent lamp. 

Finally we show an up-to-date model of an atom smashei; 
a Van de Giaaf generator with a quarter of a million volts 
This lepresents a six-mile-high pile of flashlight cells. 

Did you ever see a 250,000 volt spark? It leally is light¬ 
ning It crackles and snaps viciously when a four-inch ball 
appi caches the one-foot-diametei dome But a wire point 
makes a puny little quarter of an inch spailc The lightning- 
rod principle is the wire point, and the audience invai lably 
“sees” both points. 

Now we look into the future and run the motor of “day- 
after-tomoriow.” A three-foot clear plastic disk with 
chrome spheres i otates slowly, then faster as it receives and 
rejects charges from the atom-smasher dome. A possible use 
of charged nuclei, still in the future, but a better note to 
strike (we think) than emphasizing the desti action of 
bombs 

To top off the demonstration, the lecturer sits on the high- 
voltage dome Dangeious? Remember the lightning sparks? 
The lecturer is as safe as a bird on a high-tension wii e The 
bird cannot be hurt unless he touches both tbe wiie and the 
ground The lecturer carefully keeps his feet up m the air, 
away fi om the grounded base of the genei atoi Eveiy pai t 
of his body, charged the same, repels eveiy other part His 
hair is the easiest to move; each hair moves away fiom his 
head. A truly hair-raising stunt* And that closes the pei- 
formance. 

Did 'We succeed m our purpose ? Some people tell us that 
they came back several limes, bringing friends oi lelatives. 
Perhaps you are asking, “Is this science or ciicus”? 

We hope it is a happy blend of each. We do not want a 
dry documentary or mathematical presentation, neither do 
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we want pure spectacle. Further, the presentation is co- 
heient, each piece of appaiaUis does something, something 
easily explained We deal with atomic nuclei all the way 
through. 

Constant refeience to the word, and the action, makes a 
consideiably greater impression than the sum total of the 
individual clemonstiations. 

Richard C. Hitchcock is RescArcIi Lecturer for the Westinghouse EJectnc 
Corporation. He has taught physics at State Teachers College, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, and the United States Naval Academy at Annapolis. 

PUBLIC OPINION AND THE ATOM 
Lillian Wald Kay 

A major social issue has emerged in the past thiee and 
one-half years. Atomic energy poses problems for our rep¬ 
resentatives in Congress and the United Nations and for 
the rest of us who read the newspapers, listen to the i adio, 
participate in community forums, oi the more informal dis¬ 
cussions around the cracker barrel or in the club car. Nu¬ 
clear energy challenges psychologists and educators in their 
professional fields as well as in their roles as citizens. The 
atomic age has arrived and we must find ways to prepare for 
its promise as well as to face its pioblems Does the state of 
public opinion indicate readiness for this double task^ 

Discussions of atomic eneigy since Hiioshima have cen- 
tei ed, for the most part, on the problem of the bomb and its 
control, That prioiity is completely understandable It is 
further understandable that, of necessity, much about the 
bomb has been and must be kept seci et There is an accep¬ 
tance of the necessity for that seciecy which is often accom¬ 
panied by the feeling that each individual has no responsi¬ 
bility to learn in this field because so much of the technical 
material is not available ,Many people feel that they are jus¬ 
tified in avoiding the issue while they hope (and even, some- 
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times, play) that the piobletn of atomic weapons will be 
solved adequately by the responsible officials. In a recent in¬ 
terview, Chaii man Lilienthal of the United States Atomic 
Energy Commission aptly referred to that situation as 
“acquiescence in ignorance ” ^ 

'Most of the questions on atomic energy used by the 
national polling services have dealt with the bomb and prob¬ 
lems of international control. An analysis of the results re¬ 
ported by the national polls showed that the trend was one 
of increasing fear ® Typical results center around the point 
of whether the development of the atomic bomb, and the re¬ 
lease of atomic energy, was “good” or “bad,” In September 
1945, an American Institute of Public Opinion (Gallun 
Poll) question: “Do you think it was a good thing or a bad 
thing that the atomic bomb was developed^” showed this 
distribution of answers: 

69 per cent good 
17 per cent bad 
14 per cent no opinion 

When the same question was used again in October 1947, 
those figures had changed to 55 per cent good, 38 per cent 
bad, and 7 per cent no opinion 

In February 1947, the National Opinion Research Cen¬ 
ter used this approach “In the long run, do you think people 
everywhere will be better off because somebody learned to 
split the atom 7” It should be noted that this question deals 
with “splitting the atom” and not specifically with the atom¬ 
ic bomb. The results indicate, however, that by 1947 even 
this more neutial question was eliciting less optimistic 
responses, * 

^ A MacLeisli, "A Progress Report on Atomic Energy," L\fe (September 
27, 1948) pp 114 rt 

^ L W Kay and I. Gitlin, "A Problem m the Development of Opinion and 
Morale Atomic Bombs or Atomic Energy?" Journal of Soaal Psycholoffy^ 
XXIX, No 1 (1949) 

• These national poll data are from the section "The Quarter's Polls” in llie 
Public Opinion Quarterly (fall I94S to winter 1948) 
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37 per cent thought people would be better off 

38 per cent thought people would be worse off 
6 per cent thought it would make no difference 

19 per cent didn’t know 

As has been indicated, the national polls have stressed the 
weapons aspect. An exhibit sti easing the peacetime uses of 
niicleai cneigy seemed an excellent opportunity to study 
opinion and information as well as to investigate the effect 
of such an exhibit on the people who saw it. Four thousand 
people were interviewed — 2,000 as they wei c entering the 
exhibit, 2,000 as they were leaving it ‘ It is felt that this 
was an adequate sample of the population visiting the ex¬ 
hibit. It is probably less selected fiom the point of view of 
previous interest than would have been the case if Man and 
the Atom had been shown alone. As the situation stood, 
there were many exhibits being shown simultaneously at 
the Gland Cential Palace and each visitor could choose 
whether or not he wanted to see any specific one. 

Four questions were asked and then personal data such 
as sex, age, education, place of residence, and political affi¬ 
liation (as indicated by presidential choice in 1944) weie 
lecoided The last two weie not important in this analysis 
although, as will be indicated later, in some instances the 
political question might have been significant 

The first question was "Which one of these words best 
desciibes your feelings when you hear the phrase ‘atomic 
enetgy’?” A card was piesented to the subject on which 
appeal ed the words. awe, boredom, fear, guilt, hope, inse- 
cuie, justified, and secuie. This question was designed as 


* The polling was done at the Man and the Atom exhibit when it was 
displayed as part of the observance of the Golden Jubilee of New York City 
at Gland Central Palace from August 23 to September 19, lOHS The pollmg 
was done by students from the New York City high schools, New York 
University, and Brooklyn College The Research and Statistical Service of the 
National Council of the Boy Scouts of America is rcspoasihlc for the machine 
processing of the data 
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a lelinement of the “good” or “bad” appioach Like the 
older question it is a way of getting at emotional leaction, 
but it has two advantages. First, it is moie likely to get 
such a reaction from the people who know that splitting 
the atom was inevitable Second, it covei s a widei i ange of 
emotional response 

The second question, planned to indicate the range of 
uses known, as well as to test the infoimation given by 
the exhibit, lead- “In what ways do you think atomic 
energy can be used?” The answeis given were classified 
as; agriculture, industry, medicine and biology, power, 
and war. 

The third question was; “Do you think you should have 
moie information in the things you read and hear about 
(a) atomic weapons, (b) atomic power; (c) other uses of 
atomic energy?” It was asked as three discrete questions, 
ie., answer to “weapons” recorded befoie “power” ques¬ 
tion was asked The function of this question was to dis¬ 
cover whether people are interested in more information, 
The answers wei e recorded in such a way as to give data 
on the proportion of people who did not want more in¬ 
formation because of security considerations. 

The last question was a combination of information and 
opinion. The first pai t was. “Do you know what the United 
Nations Atomic Energy Commission’s plan for the inter¬ 
national control of atomic energy is''” If they said that 
they knew, part two was asked’ “Do you appiove of it^” 
The majoi comparison undeitaken was the “befoie” and 
“after” one. All changes or dififeiences repoited in this 
paper are statistically significant 
Man and the Atom reduced feai and insecurity and in¬ 
creased the feeling of hope in i elation to atomic eneigy, as 
this was measured by the first question 
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Per Cent Per Cent 

Before After 

Fear 20 15 

Insecure 15 12 

Hope 27 34 


The pioportion finding no appropiiate word lemained con 
slant (6 per cent) as did the proportions choosing “guilt’ 
(1 pel cent), “justified” (3 per cent), and “secure” 
per cent) 

Man and the Atom transmitted infoimatlon. Sixteen 
per cent of the people in the “befoie” gioup knew no uses 
for atoiTuc eneigy. Only lOpei cent answeied “don’t know” 
to the second question in the “after” group Among those 
•who did know applications the answers (in the two groups) 
were distributed as follows: 


Medicine (and biologj) 

Per Cent 
Before 

51 

Per Cent 
After 
67 

Power 

49 

49 

War 

42 

33 

Industry 

28 

33 

Agriculture 

6 

14 


There was a significant increase in each of the peacetime 
uses except powei, and a significant decrease in the mention 
of weapons. The lack of change in power will be discussed 
below. 

The analysis of the third question is interesting in two 
respects. The befoie-after comparison showed a deci ease in 
the numbei of people concerned about security. Within each 
sample, however, there is an increase in the number wanting 
to know more about power over the number wanting to 
know about weapons, and in the number wanting to know 
about other uses (piesumably medicine) over those inter¬ 
ested in power. 
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The United Nations question showed no differences in 
the first part. Thirty-three per cent of the “before” and 35 
per cent of the “after” gioup knew the plan In the “aftei” 
group thei e were more “don’t know” answers to the question 
on approval and fewer “no” answers than in the “before” 
gioup. 

This summary of the i esults indicates that Man and the 
Atom, as it was presented at Gtand Central Palace,-was suc¬ 
cessful (m immediate experience) in alleviating fear and In 
giving information Two sets of exhibits which did not fol¬ 
low this trend were those dealing with powei and mtei - 
national control. In the incoming group, mention of power 
applications was second only to mention of medicine This 
suggests that inteiest was there for both. Why did one 
“take” while the other did not? One possibility is that be¬ 
cause of the floor plan the power and control exhibits were 
not shown as effectively as the ones on medicine. This will 
be tested the next time Man and the Atom is exhibited. The 
other possibility is that the medical exhibits ai e more easily 
understood by the observer to be pei tinent to him since it is 
possible to show that radioactive materials aie being used 
now m medicine and biology. 

An analysis of such an educational effort must take into 
account not only the structure and purposes of the ex¬ 
hibit, but also the pioblein of readiness for viewing it The 
immediate effect of Man and the Atom has been shown 
to be in the direction of satisfying the purposes of those who 
planned and designed it There is no way of measuiing its 
long-term effect except in so far as it is known that emotion 
and value are an essential pait of attitude and that changing 
value and effect ai e essential to changing attitude The im¬ 
mediate changes in emotional response justify the piediction 
that this may have a lasting effect. 

There ai e people, however, who do not come to see such 
an exhibit Some of them are too concerned about the dan¬ 
gers of atomic enei gy Others feel that it is too difficult a 
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subject for them to understand — oi that it is none of their 
concern. It is obvious that the fact that Man and the Atom 
is being shown in theii city is no guarantee that they will 
present themselves to view it. Other devices must be de¬ 
signed to reach such groups and must take into account the 
need to touch them emotionally as well as intellectually 
Even those who are intciested and hopeful enough to go 
to see what is heralded as the “most compiehensivc exhibit 
of the peacetime uses of atomic eneigy ever assembled,” 
come with a backlog of older attitudes and frames of refer¬ 
ence A single effoi t, no matter how authoritative, dramatic, 
and successful, cannot be depended on to ovei come prevail¬ 
ing frames of leference peiinanently. 

All of the mediums of mass communication influence the 
development of opinion So do less foi mal processes such as 
group discussion. The task is complicated because it has so 
many facets. the development of interest in the peacetime 
applications of nuclear energy and the development of an 
intelligent and realistic attitude toward the problems posed 
by atomic weapons. Never before in bistoiy has it been 
possible to communicate information as rapidly and as 
dramatically as it can be done today. These resources must 
all be used in the attempt to develop these two attitudes 


Ullm Wdd Kay is at\ instiuctor tht Psycliology Department, Washing¬ 
ton Square College of Arts and Science, New York University She has 
betiA on the research staff of the CoUunbia University Office of Radio 
Research, the Boy Scouts of America, and the Commission on Commiiiiity 
Interrelations 



ATOMIC POWER AND THE FUTURE 
John R. Dunning 


The dropping of an atomic bomb on the city of Hiroshima 
dramatized the opening of the atomic age. The successful 
test of this weapon at Alamogordo, New Mexico, in July of 
1945 was the culmination of the work of 50 years One 
might highlight and outline that progress by considering 
only the major scientific discoveries — the discovery of 
X rays, the studies of the structure of the nucleus of the 
atom, the fiist transmutation by Lord Rutheiford m 1919, 
the demonstration of uranium fission in 1939, the develop¬ 
ment of chain reactors, etc Such an overview, however, 
neglects the fact that the brilliant insights are few and, 
often, fat between The periods separating them aie times 
of patient lesearch, the importance of which cannot be dis¬ 
counted in evaluating the total result. Any scientific prog- 
less depends on such a combination of routine and inspira¬ 
tion. This is usually an exciting story, to the relatively 
small number of people who are interested. The announce¬ 
ment of the beginning of the atomic age was, however, of 
different significance It laised a question for the whole 
woild: is this desti uction or Utopia^ 

The yeai s of the Manhattan Engineer District, which 
developed the atomic bomb, repiesented a unique co-oper¬ 
ation of science, industry, and government The size of the 
project was unusual also It is estimated that more than two 
billion dollai s were spent in that effoit On the constructive 
side, it must be remembered that the developments of those 
years opened the door to future progress A one-inch cube 
of m anium oi e, if fully converted, has the energy equivalent 
of 3 or 4 million pounds of coal A messenger boy can carry 
the fuel for an entire city in his hand We have seen this 
energy used foi destruction. We can see it used construc- 
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tivcly for powei and a more abundant future if vve exert 
the co-ordinated effort required 

The development o£ atomic eneigy for peacetime power 
is a problem which captures the interest and imagination of 
the physicist and the engineer The energy is there but can 
we use it effectively and economically for land-based power 
stations, ship propulsion, planes, and rockets? Widely 
diveigent views aie held on these topics. Atomic enei gy is 
entering a new phase. Physics has laid the theoretical and 
experimental basis but this new field needs the inti oduction 
of engineei ing design and industrial cxpei ience if we are to 
push ahead rapidly. Progress will come through action We 
need to judge the actual performance of different basic 
types of nuclear reactors to judge their piacticalily, reliabil¬ 
ity, and economy. More important, we need the expel ience 
gained in actual nuclear-power units to tell what the really 
important problems are New knowledge, new research may 
open up new ways to release the enormous energy locked in 
the nucleus of the atom. 

The problems outlined with respect to the development of 
atomic power will be solved in time as were the problems 
confronting the scientists who worked on the original re¬ 
lease of nuclear energy. In 5 to 20 years, or possibly soon¬ 
er, terms which were the jargon of the theoretical physicist 
in the 1930’s will be household woids. These developments, 
although they must be carried on with the security pi ecau- 
tions necessary foi national safety until there is adequate 
intet national control of possible destiuctive uses of atomic 
enei gy, will be pai ticipated in by a much broader cross sec¬ 
tion of the population than was involved in tlie early re- 
seai ch. These people, as well as their families and neighbors, 
at the same time must be educated to understand the possi¬ 
bilities for the future which atomic power will biing It 
would seem wise for them to master the essentials of this 
new energy source in order that they will be familiar with it 
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and willing to receive it into their homes, factories, hospi¬ 
tals, and power plants. We have the problem of overcoming 
the fearful associations attached to the early emphasis on 
desti uctive uses We have the advantage of the time during 
which this power soui ce is being developed to plan a thor¬ 
ough and intelligent educational program. 

The atomic age will set new problems for the educator as 
well as foi the engineei The fact that it will influence the 
entile community means that education cannot be limited to 
the classroom and the child. A new povvet source in the com¬ 
munity very well may change many of the existing economic 
problems The tesearch necessaiy for its development may 
involve further expenditure of public funds. The citizen 
must undei stand the pi oblems of national development of 
atomic energy and international control if he is to vote 
wisely on these issues. The old lines of academic disciplines 
and the old techniques of classroom teaching may not prove 
adequate This Journal was meant largely to stimulate 
thiiilting along llie lines of the development of appiopriate 
educational devices There have been repoi ted bet c attempts 
made and pi oblems encountered in educational progiams. 
The educational comic, “Dagwood Splits the Atom,” was 
prepared specifically for the Man and the Atom exhibit. 
Other mediums of mass communication have adapted their 
facilities to this problem Exhibits are helpful, but do they 
reach the entii e community ? How do we prepare for them, 
and, even more impoitant, how do we develop follow-up 
programs ? How can we adapt educational materials to dif- 
feient intellectual levels, different types of communities, 
different inteiest groups? All of these must be answered, 
and in the answering, new problems will arise. The educa¬ 
tional facilities of the community must turn to this question 
so that the constructive and destructive potentials of nuclear 
energy can be propeily dealt with and evaluated We look 
forward to a new era of gi cat opportunity where co-opera- 
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live eff 01 1 between areas of human cndeavoi can bring us all 
closei to the better life. 

John Ray Dnnmng is Scientific Director of CohiinVjia University Professor 
Dunning dcmoiistiated tlic fiist iiraiiinni fission in the United Slates m 1939 
and tlie first fission of separcitcd U-235 in 1940 He was ducctor of Research 
Division L SAM laboratories from 1942 to 1945 
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ATOMIC ENERGY — PROBLEMS OF INTERNATIONAL 

CONTROL 

A Film Strip 

The United Nalions Department of Puhlic Iiifoiniation, Tilms and 
Visual Inforniatioii Division lus produced a film strip explaining the 
problems of international controK The film strip is designed for col¬ 
lege and adult gioups, In order to facilitate the presentation of the 
complex problems involved it deals mainly with the proposals of the 
United States and those of the Soviet Union. It consists of three 
parts (1) Formation of the United Nations Atomic Energy Coin- 
imssron (terms of reference); (2) The Proposals; (3) Review A 
script and discussion leadei’s guide are available. The complete film 
strip affords those interested in the problems raised by the discovery 
of atomic energy an opportunity to study a suniniary presentation of 
the mam proposals voiced before the United Nations Atomic Energy 
Couuiiissiou during the past two yeais. The film strip is distributed 
free of charge upon written application to the United Nations Depart¬ 
ment of Public Infoniiationj Lake Success^ N,Y, by interested or¬ 
ganizations throughout the world and may be retained permanently 
foi i e-use. 
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CRITERIA FOR EVALUATING A COMMUNITY 
RECREATION PROGRAM 

Joseph A. Liddy 

These ciiteria are presented as a check list for the pur¬ 
pose of determining' the value of community recreation in 
achieving better understanding among community groups; 
They have been set up as questions directed toward five im¬ 
portant elements in the total recreational program. These 
elements are: the individual, group, community, leader, and 
activity The questions are accompanied by brief statements 
emphasizing the relationships involved. This check list is 
merely suggestive and by no means conclusive. 

It is hoped that the check list may serve as a means of 
stimulating as well as guiding the thinking of community 
leaders in this area. Those engaged in recreation have a 
unique opportunity to aid all groups toward the important 
goal of better understanding. 

A, The Individml 

1. Do the individuals participating in the activities gain 
in the joy of play and accomplishment? 
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Individuals in theii activities should be so guided as to be 
free fiom tensions and anxiety, and thus have the oppor¬ 
tunity to leap all the happiness and lefreshincnt that will 
come fiom doing things they want to do in thcii own time 
2 Are the activities foitunatcly or unfortunately select¬ 
ed as far as the individuals are concerned? 

Activities should be so selected as to bi mg together indi¬ 
viduals of like needs, desires, and abilities Anticipating 
possible tensions in lespect to these is essential in the rela¬ 
tionships that will develop. 

3. Does the lack of proper clothes, or unacceptable 
social manners, and does the presence of emotional tensions 
and delinquency eliminate many from normal participation 
in recreation ? 

What do the recreation workers do here by way of guid¬ 
ance to 1 educe these pressures, especially among children? 
Do the recreation leaders co-operate with other agencies, 
clinks, etc, to clear these difficulties ? 

4. Is there opportunity for individuals to number among 
their contacts participants from all races and creeds ? 

This may not be possible in all centeis, but certainly 
where such possibility exists maximum use of such oppor¬ 
tunity should be made. 

5. Is recognition given to the fact that young people need 
security and happiness, which includes an inner confidence 
and opportunity to form friendships^ 

These are most important in leaching for proper so¬ 
cial adjustments as persons. 

6. Is theie opportunity for individuals to develop a sense 
of pride and a sense of security in theii own group ^ 

Here opportunity exists to develop pi ejects that bring 
in much community spirit and pride. The use of the dance 
festival is important here, especially with ethnic groups. 

7 Is there a high degree of morale among individuals on 
the athletic teams? 
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This morale gives those who need it a sense of recogni¬ 
tion through accomplishment. 

8 Ai e young individuals who indicate unduly aggi es- 
sive or “show-off" behavior pioperly studied and guided^ 

Is such behavior evaluated and an effort made to refer 
these individuals to pi oper clinical experts ^ 

9. Has the timid child oppoi tunities through well-planned 
activities to gain praise so that he may develop the security 
which he lacks 

Here workers should make a special effort to contact and 
win the confidence of such children. The means of overcom¬ 
ing timidity are brought about by guiding them in their 
play, by playing with them, and by placing some leadership 
responsibility in their hands. 

B. The Groups 

1. Have the participants engaged in friendly rivahy 
rather than in competition ? 

Leaders here should make an effort to develop friendly 
out-of-game associations to remove the edge from competi¬ 
tion and winning. 

2. Have gi eater appreciations resulted from group work 
111 music, art, the dance, or sports ? 

Tlirougli these vehicles certainly a sensitivity and under¬ 
standing of the interactions of peoples are developed. 
Through these the cultural patterns of peoples are ex- 
pi essed. 

3. Have groups had the opportunity to broaden theii cul¬ 
tural horizons'* 

This question implies the necessity for access to com¬ 
munity librai ies, and to activities in arts and crafts, danc¬ 
ing, and spoits 

4 Have competitive activities increased companionship 
and comradeship among the groups? 
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These activities make their contribution through good 
moiale in the lecieation center. 

5 Is there opportunity through the oi ganization of so¬ 
cialized activity for interests to be directed away fiom the 
individual and to flow toward the others participating^ 

This IS lealizcd through such organizations as a com¬ 
munity council 01 a canteen council. 

6 Is theie a place on the program for recreational activ- 
hies for family groups^ Special emphasis and guidance 
should be given these groups. 

Is there an intramural spoits piograiii conducted in 
suen a manner that there are no "out” groups? 

1 his problem calls for continual adjustment. All individ¬ 
uals and groups should have opportunity to taste success in 
an activity of their own choosing 

8 Is there opportunity through crafts and handiwork 
activity foi groups to smooth out the barriers that are 
caused by psychological, social, economic, and religious 
prejudices >* 

When four or five individuals woi k at the same bench or 
table there develops an appreciation for skills, knowledge, 
and attitudes which begets mutual respect and admii ation 
9. Is there sufficient spectator as well as pai ticipator rec¬ 
reation provided for all who seek lelief and enjoyment? 

It must be recognized that there are many who secure a 
great deal of relief from anxiety and tensions through 
passive observation of others' activity. 

C. The Leadership 

1. Is recognition given to the religious holidays of the 
various groups using the center ? 

Here it is simply a problem of encouraging respect for a 
basic freedom 

2. Does the recreation leader equate activities so that in¬ 
dividuals may participate according to their respective abil¬ 
ities ? 
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This question implies that it is essential for the scope of 
activities to be broad. 

3’ Do the centei leaders have a definite conviction about 
the coniinon unities in the community? 

A complete survey of the community to determine these 
foundations for a successful recieation program is implied. 

4 Is there a conviction by the center leaders that recrea¬ 
tion is a universal requirement foi all races, nationals, and 
creeds in the community? 

This conviction must be guided to an outcome of under¬ 
standing, tolerance, and appreciation. 

5. Does the center leadei induce, and even conspire to 
attract, the “stay-away youth” by extending recreational 
activities beyond the confines of the recreation center? 

This means much ofif-the-centei woik throughout the 
community. It means utilizing, perhaps, the neighborhood 
hangout as a springboard in selling the activities of the 
center. 

6 Does the leadership glamorize its youth programs ? 

Since public recreation must compete with commercial 
recreation, it is essential that activities in a recreation cen¬ 
ter be dressed up to make them as inviting as possible. 

7. Does the leadership provide an atmosphere that is 
re-creative ? 

Attention must be given to building a re-creative atmo- 
spheie, one that will encourage an individual’s power and 
.sense of creative activity. 

8. Is there a definite knowledge by the leaders of what 
they aie doing with the various age groups in the center, 
rather than of how many they are serving? 

Are the leaders constantly evaluating the activities in 
terms of the outcomes which are reflected in the community? 

9. Is there a sense of awareness on the part of the leader¬ 
ship that the activities are the result of a need as manifested 
by the groups ? 
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People must not be fitted into piogranis because the lead¬ 
ership decides wliut is good for them The whole community 
must be concerned in finding an answci to needs. 

10. Does the leadeiship possess oi ganizalional skill as 
well as understanding in guiding the behavioi of gioiips? 

Does the leadeiship here use the progiain as a tool, and 
not as an end in itself ? Standaids must be set by the leader 
in planning progiain, staff assignments, etc. 

D. The Community 

1. In planning recreation for the neighborhood, are the 
cultural and national charactei islics of the people consid¬ 
ered? 

Cultural qualities become effective in the realm of inter¬ 
pretation. Peoples express themselves through vai ions cul¬ 
tural patterns Sports and the dance are important in reveal¬ 
ing these patterns 

2. Are the occupations of the participants taken into con¬ 
sideration in setting up gioup activity? 

Is the economic status considered? 

The amount of leisure, the economic status, and occupa¬ 
tions are factors that influence the types of recreation and 
the attitude toward the various activities on the pi ogi am. 
Specialized individual sports cannot replace team games m 
some localities. 

3. Is there a realization and an appreciation on the part 
of the community that the members of the community have 
a stake in the success of the reel cation program ^ 

Recreation leaders must emphasize to the fullest the pos¬ 
sibilities in leisure-time activity for all age groups 

4. Is effort made in the recreation center to offset the 
social distance that often exists among gioups m the com¬ 
munity whose ideas do not "squaie” with one anothei ? 

To attain adjustment with diversified groups such vehi¬ 
cles as forums and discussion clubs may be utilized, 
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S Does the planned leisure-time program contribute to 
the following community goals: 

(a) Civic consciousness 

(b) Broadened cultural horizons 

(c) Socially acceptable attitudes 

(d) Adjustment of individuals to their own and other 
groups 

The total program should reflect concern for fulfilling 
these laiger goals. 

E. The Activity 

1. Does the activity provide normal social relationships? 
Is the activity properly guided so that there is what 

might be characterized as an "at home" feeling among the 
participants ? 

2. Does the activity serve as an agency for good social 
adjustment? 

Sufficient co-recreational situations should provide worth¬ 
while opportunities to attain this end. 

3. Does the activity furnish a wholesome form of rec¬ 
reation ? 

An activity should provide relief and refreshment, but 
at the same time it should be provided under acceptable rec¬ 
reational standards. 

4 Does the activity provide opportunity for the develop¬ 
ment and appi eciation of skill ? 

To this end sufficient opportunity should exist for the 
mastering of a skill and the opportunity to excel in that skill. 

5 Has the activity the possibility of becoming too highly 
competitive? 

Here wise counseling and guidance should exercise re¬ 
straint so that no competitive activity will be too highly 
geared. 

6 Does the activity pose special problems which may 
make for iiritating situations ? 
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Such situations as men or boys “rough housing/' mono¬ 
polizing playing areas, abusing equipment and facilities are 
in this category. 

7. Does the activity provide opportunities foi discussion, 
exchange of information^ reciprocal help, and general social 
awareness ? 

Appreciation of interest and intelligence of others is a 
most impoitant aim heie. 

8 What face-to-face relationships are possible in the 
activity ? 

There should be opportunity in the activity through these 
relationships to set attitudes that aid in the process of social 
acceptance 

9. Is the activity program “individual centered” rather 
than “program centered” ? 

Certainly recreation leaders must maintain an “on guard” 
attitude in respect to this problem 


Joseph A Liddy is Director of Physical Education and Recreation in 
Newark, NJ 




PSYCHOANALYSIS AND RATIONAL SOCIAL 

CHANGE 

William Nosofsky 
I 

Perhaps the most peisistent of all pioblems which social 
scientists are called upon to deal with is that of discovering 
a way or ways by which social change can be brought about 
rationally. Social scientists of both the neuttal and etliical 
schools of thought are agreed that social change should not 
be the lesult of ignorance, chance, oi indifference, but 
rather the end product of the application of the scientific 
method to social affairs Social thinkers, such as Dewey, 
Beard, Lynd, etc., have maintained that social science can 
be justified only to the degree to which it can contribute to 
lational social change. At the same time, even those social 
scientists who adhere to the "descriptive” ideal of social 
science do so in the belief that the end — scientifically con¬ 
trolled social change — can and will be better furthered by 
meiely sticking to the facts, they certainly do not wish their 
findings to be stored away out of reach foi possible use in 
the social arena 

With the exception of a small but growing group of so¬ 
cial scientists who have been participating in the cross-fer¬ 
tilization of the fields of psychoanalysis and the various so¬ 
cial sciences, the majority of contempoiary social scientists 
are still diiecting their efforts toward more rational social 
change from imthin a frame of reference ivhich viezvs man 
essentially as a rational being, an abstract reasoning crea¬ 
ture 

This picture of man as a lational being is based upon a 
number of assumptions which are held consciously or un¬ 
consciously The first of these assumptions is that ideas live 
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a life of their own, that those ideas which are more scientific 
will eventually supplant those which are unscientific The 
second is that we possess a method, the experimental ap¬ 
proach, for ascertaining which ideas are more susceptible to 
defense than others. Finally, theie is the belief that ration¬ 
ality is a “free” agent that can accept or reject ideas in the 
light of the scientific method. 

As a result of this intellectualistic picture of man, social 
scientists have bent their effoits, in the main, in four direc¬ 
tions ; 

Proceeding upon the belief that we need more scientific 
material with which reason can build, social scientists have 
attempted both to debunk tiaditional facts, concepts, and 
techniques, and to discover new ones which are scientifically 
more valid. 

They have also sought to make reason a sharper instru¬ 
ment They have "semanticized” social-science terminology, 
warned us about the pitfalls of propaganda, and examined 
our thinking about war and peace. 

Moreover, they have attempted to clear the way foi the 
unhampered operation of thought by pointing to the history 
and present forms of intellectual censonship, by describing 
how our communication industries are blocking the free 
flow of ideas, and by showing that we aie not getting enough 
education of the right kind at all levels. 

And, finally, they have tried to refine the scientific method 
itself and to point to the advantages to be derived from the 
application of intelligence to social affairs 

Despite these effoi ts on the part of social scientists to ex¬ 
tend rationality, it nevertheless remains true that the cul¬ 
tural lag is not decreasing as rapidly as it could and must 
The fact is that the thinking of John Doe about social af¬ 
fairs is shot through with in ationality, emotional imma¬ 
turity, and psychic conflict. In the words of G Brock 
Chisholm. “In many of the most important questions of life 
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it is evident that the minds of large numbeis, indeed almost 
all, of the human race ai e not freely open to considei how 
true or untrue old ideas ai e, oi to considei any advantages 
which might be found in new ideas. Old ideas and customs 
are genei ally called ‘good' or ‘sound,’ and new ideas, or ex¬ 
pel imental thinking oi behavioi, aie usually labeled ‘bad,’ 
‘unsound,’ ‘communist,’ ‘heretical,’ oi any of many other 
woids ” 

What can account foi this gap between what social scien¬ 
tists know and what people are feeling and thinking and liv¬ 
ing? There can be little doubt that the force of historical 
pattei ns and of i eal social conflicts in our contempoi ary so¬ 
cial scene is, in the mam, lesponsible for the ironical situa¬ 
tion in which we find, on the one hand, that we have more 
social knowledge than ever before, and, on the other, that 
we ai e not nearly as rational in the conduct of our social 
affairs as we could be 

Nevertheless, it is the thesis of this paper that the nature 
of most of oui present social-science knowledge, and the 
method wheieby this knowledge is conveyed to the moie 
educated gioups, at least, constitute one contributory factor 
in the drama of social irrationality; and that social scien¬ 
tists who wish to pioniote rational social change must at¬ 
tempt to extend the character of the knowledge they seek 
and to modify their approach to their leaders 

II 

Before tui ning to an examination of the charactei of con¬ 
temporary social-science knowledge and to the apptoach 
utilized in transmitting this knowledge to our educated 
groups, it would, I think, be piofitable to examine the ciit- 
ique which pioneei thinkeis such as Lasswell, Dollard, 
Mead, Kardiiiei, Flugel, Fromm, etc, have made of the 
rationalistic frame of leference from which most of our 
leading social scientists still operate. 
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The view of man as basically a reasoning being has had a 
long tradition in Westein culture The influence of Aristotle, 
the advent of the Renaissance, the advance of scientific 
thinking since the seventeenth century, the work of the 
French thinkers during the Enlightenment, the victories of 
the scientific method in the physical lealm, the formulations 
of John Dewey during the twentieth century — these are 
some of the mam factors responsible for the pre-eminence 
which has been accorded to the rational faculty in man Be¬ 
ginning with the nineteenth centui y, however, thei e arose 
challenges to this picture of man. 

Marx, with his doctrine of class interests behind so-called 
“pure” ideas; Pareto, with his grandiose pursuit of the non- 
logical motive behind the seemingly logical statement and 
action; Mannheim, with his emphasis upon the sociological 
roots of knowledge; the anthiopologists, with their stiess 
upon life patterns — all have contributed to the lealization 
that man's reason is not so omnipotent as we were accus¬ 
tomed to believe. Coming upon the heels of these influences, 
the impact of psychoanalysis (not necessarily of the ortho¬ 
dox Freudian school) has finally led to a revised picture of 
man and the relationship between intellect and character 
structure. 

What are the main outlines of this new pictiue^ (Flere 
we follow Fromm, although the total picture is the lesult of 
the woik of those above-mentioned thinkers who have ef¬ 
fected a marriage of sociology and psychoanalysis in the 
broad sense of these terms.) 

In order to understand the genesis of ideas, we must be¬ 
gin to see them, not as independent entities, discrete bits of 
logic or illogic, but as gi owing out of chaiacter structures 
— the social and pei sonal character structures The social 
character is itself determined by the pai ticular mode of ex¬ 
istence of a given society In any event, thinking is not an 
exclusively abstract and intellectual act It has emotional 
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roots in the personality needs of individuals and groups 
The origins of the beliefs of early Pi otestantism and mod¬ 
ern authoi itarianism, to cite Fromm’s major examples, ai e 
to be sought not in logical, abstract processes of thought 
but rather in the character structuie of certain groups at 
particular times 

According to Fromm, the collapse of medieval society 
threatened the middle class. This threat gave rise to feelings 
of doubt and powerlessness in this group As a result, this 
group was “i eady” for the doctrines of Luther and Calvin, 
Luther’s idea not only reflected theii feeling of spii itual in¬ 
significance but offered a solution to this class You can be 
saved by submitting your individual self to the authority 
of God. 

Similarly, the German lower middle class of the Weimai 
period could accept the ideology of Nazism because thi.s 
ideology appealed to the sadistic and masochistic traits 
which had been intensified in this class as a result of the 
growing power of monopolies and postwar Inflation. 

Fiomm has even shown that ideas can be accepted con¬ 
sciously by cei tain groups which, on account of theii par¬ 
ticular character structure, are not really touched by these 
ideas. The Gei man labor movement, foi example, although 
essentially socialistic in its thinking, was prepared to resign 
when the crucial moment arrived because it had many of the 
authoritarian character traits, such as a deep-seated respect 
and longing foi established authority which the Nazi ideol¬ 
ogy could satisfy. 

In Fromm’s words, “Ideas can become powerful forces, 
but only to the extent to which they are specific answers to 
specific needs prominent in a given social character ’’ 

Two further illustiations of the decisive impoitance of 
the personal and social character structures for the drama 
of ideas follow: 

Margaret Mead has related how the idea of aggression 
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had not penetrated veiy deeply into American scientific 
thought by 1931 When she retained from the field at the 
end of 1938, this idea now held the center of the stage “A 
nation-wide expeiience had occurred of a type which was 
most frustiating to Americans and which most justified our 
recognition of aggression ” Clearly, the idea of “frustra¬ 
tion-aggression” was not one iota more “lational” in 1938 
than it had been in 1931; emotional experiences had simply 
given it “weight ” 

And Clyde Kluckhohn has given us still another glimpse 
into the intimate i elationship between ideas and personality 
structure in his historical account of the relations between 
anthropology and psychiatry It is his belief that the tend¬ 
ency on the pait of anthropologists to ignore or to be re¬ 
sistive to the possible contributions of psychiatiy springs 
from a temperamental selectivity of the anthropological 
profession. “Anthropology as it was conceived (and still is, 
by many) in this country was a refuge for those who were 
impelled by inner, largely unconscious, needs to escape f i om 
the pel sonal or ‘to crawl back into the womb of the cultural 
past’ ” He also cites Sapii who wrote: “It could probably 
be shown that naturally conservative people find it difficult 
to take personality valuations seriously, while tempera¬ 
mental ladicals tend to be impatient with purely cultural 
analyses of human behavior.” 


Ill 

If this revised pictuie of the lessei role really played by 
reason is valid, then it would necessarily follow that the 
kind of knowledge obtained fiom the eailiei and still more 
commonly held view of man as basically a reasoning being 
is inadequate and therefoi e inaccurate. 

Do we find such inadccjuacy in the woiks, let us say, of 
our race-1 elations specialists, of Benedict, McWilliams, 
Myiclal, DuBois, etc ? I believe so 
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In theii writings these histoiians, anthiopologists, sociol¬ 
ogists, etc., have utilized lenses which aie so constructed as 
to pieclude the possibility of viewing their material %n rela- 
Hon to the psychological factoi s arising from the personal 
and social character structures They have analyzed the 
problem of segregation, foi example, from the points of 
view of their respective disciplines, but have not taken into 
account what connections (causal and lesultant) laws, 
practices, customs, actions, ideologies, theoiies, etc., have 
had with the chai acter structure of those people who have 
been and still are involved in patterns of segregation. Al¬ 
though we may thus learn fiom them what sociohistorical, 
ideological, “logical" factors caused some people to oppose 
segregation, we do not learn from them what there was in 
the personality pattei n of these people that enabled them to 
adopt those ideas opposing segregation. Although we may 
gather fi oni them that Southerners are in favor of segrega¬ 
tion because they feai intermarriage — an irrational fear 
in view.of the fact that Negroes would prefer to marry Ne¬ 
groes — we are not informed why there is this unrealistic 
fear in Southerners. Although we may discover from them 
that segi egation is uneconomical, we are given no explana¬ 
tion regal ding the emotional values which such a pattern 
has for ceitain gioups of Southcrneis. It is hardly an ex¬ 
aggeration to state that, apart from the small gioup of 
psychoanalytical sociologists like Dollard, theie is no out¬ 
standing race-relations specialist who, in dealing with the 
diffeient facets of the problem of piejudice, has attempted 
to coi relate the moi e obviously “objective" facts with those 
facts peitaining to unconscious motivations and the emo¬ 
tional needs of the personal and social character structiues. 

It may perhaps be objected that it is enough if an anthro¬ 
pologist demonstiates the unscientific chat acter of Nazi 
theories, that the probing into the psychological “environ¬ 
ment” of those theoi ies belongs properly to someone else’s 
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specialty (That such an objection should arise would not be 
suipiising, for most social scientists still regard themselves 
as guardians of certain cleaily defined subject areas and not 
as investigators whose problems are not subject areas but 
lather problems of human behavioi, and whose statement 
of those problems must, of necessity, be shot thiough with 
psychological awaieness. (Cf. Lynd’s Kiwivledge for 
What? Chap. IV ) But such an objection would fail to lec- 
ognize that psychological data are pioperly social data, and 
aie as much a part of our social reality as are our couits, 
elections, flag, export trade, etc By linking the so-called 
“objective” realities to the so-called “subjective” realities, 
social scientists would be contributing to the growth of a 
body of social knowledge which would be nearer to social 
reality and hence more serviceable for expel imental 
purposes 


IV 

Let us assume, foi the moment, that we shall be develop¬ 
ing a mol e accurate, a fuller body of social knowledge about 
race relations (one of the many problem areas requiring 
rational social change). Will those who are now holding on 
to inational approaches therefore simply drop them and 
adopt the more objective body of facts ^ 

To raise the question is to answer it F. Stuart Chapin 
has noted that one of the social obstacles to the acceptance 
of social-science knowledge is to be found in the unpleasant 
consequences tesulting to minority and majority groups 
when social-science knowledge is applied. In many cases, the 
white-Protestant American, for example, would have to go 
through a painful process of intellectual and emotional re¬ 
orientation in order to adjust his behavior, feelings, and 
attitudes to a moie scientific view of human lelations. 

Does this mean that social scientists are simply helpless 
in the face of a dead-end resistance on the pait of prej- 
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udiced but educated people? Oi is there a way of making 
the findings of social science in this particular area (and the 
otheis as well) nioie acceptable to Southerners and North¬ 
erners ^ 

At this point we meet a difficulty, which is, however, only 
an appal ent one. If, as Fromm maintains, the social charac¬ 
ter lemforces ceitam psychological patterns, how can we 
expect certain ideas, such as those opposed to segregation, 
for example, to be adopted when they do not fit into the so¬ 
cial character'’ Are we not up against a vicious reveisible 
reaction pattern heie? 

On the surface, it would seem that the answei is yes But 
such a statement of the pioblem omits a ciucial datum, 
namely, the fact that social conditions in the South me 
changing in many areas, the fact that a changing mode of 
existence is slowly effecting a change in the social character 
The slowness of the social change should not obscure the 
fact that social conditions are changinjg. Over a bundled 
yeai s ago, education foi Negroes was considered wrong, if 
not ciiminal, in the South Although education for Negroes 
in the South (and elsewhere) is still far from what it should 
be, advances have been made The growing community of 
inteiests between Negro and white workers in the South is 
still another evidence of changing social conditions 

As a result, the social character is also changing. With 
the social chai acter influx, the emotional needs of many peo¬ 
ple who share in its basic pattei ns are also changing. And 
with changing needs thei e will be a gi eater emotional read¬ 
iness to accept the scientific finding about lace lelations 
One of the most important problems that race-relations 
investigators will have to solve is how to impai t to people 
those ideas which can fulfill the new emotional needs of 
groups of people in the South To put it differently, how can 
social knowledge be imparted therapeutically? 

The following is an exploratory attempt at a solution: 
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In presenting more objective facts and concepts in the 
hope that they will be accepted more easily, “analytic” so¬ 
cial scientists might piofitably employ the same basic ap¬ 
proach used by analysts when they attempt to induce change 
in tlicir patients. In other words, social scientists must not 
only present the social facts pertaining to lace i elations, for 
instance, but tmisi also regard as a baste component of their 
task the obligation to involve the reader personally, to edu¬ 
cate or lead him out. 

A recognition of this obligation would entail the cairying 
out of four steps. 

First, social scientists would have to analyze with their 
leaders those emotional patterns which are bound up with 
the specific material they are treating and which prevent a 
rational consideration of the material. 

Second, social scientists would need to help their leadeis 
gain a realization of what would have to be given up in 
their personality structuie before the new material could 
really be accepted. 

Third, social scientists would have to aid their readers to 
understand what emotional gains could be derived fiom a 
rational approach to the particulai material being presented 

And, lastly, they would have to anticipate the coming into 
consciousness of a sense of gpiilt, self-contempt, and self- 
destiiictiveness which an analysis of lace relations would 
sui ely bring in its train, and they would have to leai n how 
to attenuate the force of its impact 

In brief, social scientists should no longei be content to 
let the swimmer sink or swim with the new facts They 
must also help him to swim 


V 

The plea foi closer co-opeiation between psychoanalysis 
and the social sciences has been undertaken hei e because it 
was felt that the traditional psychological, that is, nonpsy- 
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clioanalytical, approach to the problem of rational social 
change does not explain enough and consequently provides 
little in the way of suggestions foi doing something about 
psychological resistance I should like at this point to exam¬ 
ine two examples of the traditional psychological approach 
to the problem of rational social change 

The first is the analysis which Ogburn offers in explain¬ 
ing why scientific social change is hindered. He mentions 
certain mental habits — older people aie "naturally” more 
conservative Then, too, he points to the existence of emo¬ 
tionalized attitudes — the fear of the new, the i everence of 
the past, the vested intei ests which are nurtured by the de¬ 
sire for money, power, and prestige. 

Such an explanation, however, does not “explain” why 
some younger people can and do hold on to conservative 
views and also the obverse; namely, that some older people 
can and do hold on to radical views It does not "explain” 
why there should be a fear of the new in some people and 
not in others, why some should i evere the past and others 
do not 

To believe, furthermore, that one has "explained” “vest¬ 
ed interests” by pointing to the facts of "money,” "pres¬ 
tige,” and “powei ” is merely to leave matters standing in 
terms which can be reduced further Nonanalytic psychol¬ 
ogy has never attempted to explain why there is such an 
overemphasis upon money, prestige, and power m our cul¬ 
ture. There are societies in which these psychological mo¬ 
tives ai e not ]ii csent to the same extent as they are m our 
own society Clearly, the need for much money, prestige, 
and powei is rooted in a particular kind of social-character 
structure. 

Furthei moi c, Ogburn’s analysis can only "work” as 
moral exhoitation, a lathcr ineffective kind of therapy at 
best. If we would only be (ess fearful of the new, if we could 
only worship the dollai less, then we would be freer to pre- 
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pare social change' But how to become less fearful of the 
new? How to learn to worship the cloUai less? We are not 
told. 

Psychoanalysisj on the other hand, atfoids us a method: 
Change the personality structure so that tliere will, of ne¬ 
cessity, be less fear of the new and less need to bolster one’s 
insecurity with cars, homes,atidothct'evidences of “powet ” 

The second illusti ation: 

Edward P. Cheyney, the editoi of the issue on Fieedom 
of Inquiry and Expression (Annals of the American Acad¬ 
emy of Political and Social Sciences, November 1938) in a 
concluding chapter on "Observations and Generalizations,” 
points to a "pervasive but elusive form of interference with 
freedom of expression. This is self-imposed or self-chosen 
restiaint.” Pie mentions the fact that, although realistic 
feais may be responsible for the fact that a schoolteacher 
does not speak his mind freely, he may still be afi aid to ex¬ 
press his opinion when there is no danger 
Again we are left with two difficulties. Fiist, there is no 
concein with the problem of why such an inational attitude 
is adhei ed to at all. And, second, there is again an implicit 
moral exhortation: Let us assert ourselves' The problem of 
how to eliminate such an immature attitude is, however, not 
considered. 

In brief, the non psychoanalytical approach to the resist¬ 
ances against rational social change can afford us only 
vague generalizations and moral exhortation as a guide for 
action. 


VI 

What can social scientists do to build the marriage be¬ 
tween psychoanalysis and the social sciences? 

They must first become more familiar with the various 
schools of psychoanalytic thought They must try to under¬ 
stand themselves better either through analysis or self- 
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analysis. They must become better acquainted with the 
works of Fromm, Dollard, Lasswell, etc They must seek to 
undei stand how unconscious emotional patterns influence 
and are influenced by the “objective” factors in the aieas 
with which they are concerned. 

Various psychoanalysts have proposed hypotheses which 
could be further investigated Flugel, for example, has at¬ 
tempted to explore the relation of the child’s reaction to 
parental authority, pai ticulai ly the father’s, to later radical 
and consei vative social views Dollard et al. have developed 
a “flustration-aggression” hypothesis which could be tested. 
Homey has fashioned certain concepts, such as the “ideal¬ 
ized image,” which bear directly and indirectly on social 
problems 

It is thiough such a synthesis between psychoanalysis 
and the social sciences that the problem of rational social 
change can be met most effectively, in the intellectual realm 
at least. 

Wilham Nosofsky is a teacher of social studies in Public School No 129, 
Brooklyn, NY, 



THE WAR AND OCCUPATIONAL-THERAPY 
CURRiCULUMS 

Richard L. Loughlin 

When the investigatoi first encountered Benjamin Fine’s 
prediction: “Despite tempoiary adjustments and minoi re¬ 
visions, it appears that highei education in this counti y will 
remain after the war essentially what it was prior to Pearl 
Harbor,”' he challenged this stand. Fiom the Office of the 
Surgeon General, he had learned o£ the accelerated courses 
in occupational therapy at Columbia Univeisity, Mills Col¬ 
lege, Milwatikee-Downer College, the University of Illinois, 
the University of Southein California, the Richmond Pro¬ 
fessional Institute of the College of William and Mary, the 
Boston School of Occupational Therapy (now affiliated 
with Tufts College), and the Philadelphia School of Occu¬ 
pational Therapy. (The B.S. degree is awarded by the Uni¬ 
versity of Pennsylvania.) Surely, he thought, this ■wartime 
experience, affecting occupational-therapy curriculums in 
both large and small institutions covering the North, South, 
East, West, and Central United States, would leave some 
significant residual effects. But the results of this investig¬ 
ator’s survey reveal that, as far as occupational-therapy 
curriculums in the above-mentioned colleges aie concerned, 
Benjamin Fine was right. 

To understand the need for the survey, a brief history 
of the evolution of the Wai Emergency Course in Occupa¬ 
tional Therapy, at the eight institutions mentioned above, is 
a prerequisite. At the time of the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harboi (December 7, 1941), there were but twelve occu¬ 
pational therapists on duty in the Army geneial hospitals ’ 

^Benjamin lune, Deuiocyaitc Educaiwu (New York Tlioinas Y, Ciowell 
CoiBpany, 1945), p 1&7, 

3 Letter to Qiicf Occupational Therapibt, Staff, and Appicntices, from 
H Elizabeth Messick, OTR Subject Postwar Plans January 15, 1946 On 
file. Central Piles Mail and Records Biaiich, Office of the Surgeon General, 
231 (occupational theiapists) 
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Of this number, only six were registeied in accordance with 
the standards established by the American Medical Asso¬ 
ciation in 1936 By the summer of 1946, a total of 545 stu¬ 
dents had successfully completed the accelei ated eniet gency 
tiaining course in occupational therapy, through the com¬ 
bined efforts of the United States Aimy Medical Depait- 
ment and the occnpational-thei apy departments of the eight 
co-operating colleges and universities 

Heie is how it came about First, the Occupational Ther¬ 
apy Blanch of the Reconditioning Division (latei the Phy¬ 
sical Medicine Consultants Division) of the Office of the 
Surgeon‘General, in collaboiation with the American Oc¬ 
cupational Therapy Association and the War Manpower 
Commission, outlined an accelerated emergency tiaining 
course of twelve months’ duiation As a pieiequisite, ap¬ 
plicants foi this course had to meet certain educational 
requirements, including a background of manual skills The 
American Occupational Therapy Association agreed to per¬ 
mit the graduates of this course to take the examination for 
legist!ation. Furlheimoie, since the government was sub¬ 
sidizing the training,® successful candidates wcie expected 
to serve with the Aimy foi the duiation and six months, if 
needed. 

With noims detei mined by the Council on Medical Edu¬ 
cation and Hospitals of the American Medical Association 
and the Committee on Education of the Amei ican Occiqia- 
tional Thciapy Association, this Wai Emeigcncy Com sc 
requiied 384 hours of didactic tiaining followed by eiglit 
months of clinical practice in Aiiny geneial hospitals ‘ The 
progiam ^vas officially jironiulgated on June 22, 19-14, m the 
Atviv Service Forces Ctnulai No 189, Pait Two, .Section 

By War Department LOiiliact, the ctillc^^ts tctcived :?250 pt i stiuknt foi 
Untion 

^ Foi details, see the U'ar Ilmcioonv rn (h i ///tui/’.v 

(Didtitiit), On file, Ccntrtil Files Mail ami RccouU BiaiRb, OIIilc of Ihc 
Suigeon Gcncial, 3‘i3 1 
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V, “Training-CiviHaii Occupational Therapy Aides.” The 
course, integrating two peiiods of intensive training, pro¬ 
vided for the initial four months of didactic training in an 
accredited occupational-therapy course, followed by eight 
months of practical expeiience in one or more of the forty 
Army general hospitals designated as clinical training cen¬ 
ters Co-ordinated supervision of the clinical training pro¬ 
gram “ was facilitated through a conference in New ,York 
(November 11-13, 1944) of the chief therapists of these 
clinical training centers and the Seivice Command Consult¬ 
ants; through periodic reports using SG Form 951, Decem¬ 
ber 21, 1944, “Apprentice Occupational Theiapy Training 
Report”; through the supervision of the Occupational 
Therapy Branch of the Reconditioning Consultants Divi¬ 
sion of the Office of the Sui geon General; and through the 
respective Service Command Consultants in Occupational 
Therapy. ” 

Twenty-one courses, for a total enrollment of 667 stu¬ 
dents, were initiated at the eight accredited schools of occu¬ 
pational therapy, from July 1944 until July 1945. This 
didactic phase of the program was successfully completed 
by 605 candidates. The second part of the program, the clin¬ 
ical training course, finally graduated S4S occupational 
therapists, a remarkable accomplishment in teims of pei- 
sonnel training in a field with a professional civil-service 
rating 

To determine the effects of this wartime experience upon 
the postwar cuniculums in occupational-therapy depait- 
ments in the eight co-opeiating colleges and universities, 
the investigatoi, on November 26, 1946, sent a coveiing 


® For tliG detailed program of instruction for this phase of training, see 
the Clinical Training Program for Emergency Course Students in 0 ecu pa- 
hottal Therapy (34 weeks), published in Octobei 1944 On file, Central Files 
Mail and Records Branch, Office of the Surgeon General, 353 
*The Army Service Forces divided the zone of the interior into nine areas 
Or service commands. 
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letter and a form (reproduced on the following page) to 
each of the institutions involved. The results of this survey 
support Benjamin Finals prophecy that colleges and univer¬ 
sities would revert to prewar concepts. ’ 

For example^ the University of Illinois replied to the 
questionnaire, in pai t, as follows: 


The war course had no effect whatsoever on our standaid course iii 
occupational therapy. Unlike most schools we offer only a degree 
course which leads to a Bachelor of Science degree m occupational 
theiapy, so there has been no accompanying confusion 

We feel that our war course graduates received good training and 
are deserving of registration if they pass the national examination We 
do not approve, however, of such ghoit courses in order to meet an 
emergency situation because, without pressure of war and conscious¬ 
ness of the gieat need, no group of students would put into a course 
the sincerity and supreme effort which the war course students did. 
Therefore, so shoit a course would be far from adequate under or¬ 
dinary circumstances 

In like vein, Milwaukee-Downer College stated: 

We do not believe that the war nor the War Emergency Course 
had any basic effect on our teaching in occupational therapy, as the 
principles involved are essentially the same in war and peace There 
were many factors which we had to meet and overcome to continue to 
present the material to the student group We continued, as before 
the war, to incorporate in our teaching program, current material 
from the field The material varied but our policy has remained the 
same. 

And the Richmond Professional Institute of the College of 
William and Mary leported, *Uur regular courses aie the 
same as before.*’ 

Minor changes in the cuniculums in occupational ther¬ 
apy,' not prompted by the War Emergency Course, were 


“If sweeping reforms are to be inaugurated in the field of Jngher educa¬ 
tion, they will have to be initiated from without the profession, not from 
within ’* Benyamin Fine, Ds>}wcralic Educahofi, p 187. 
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SURVEY FORM (SAMPLE) 

I. Name of Institution. . .. * Date ., 

II Please list significant changes in admission requirements 
(if any). 

Ill The over-all lengtii of the didactic course lias liecn 
(lengthened/shoitenecl) by ♦ , weeks 

A Specifically, the following modifications in the didactic course 
have been made 

Subject Hours 

1. New courses added 

2. Old courses eliminated 
3 Increases m hours of 

instruction 

4. Decreases in hours of 
insti uction 

IV. The over-all length of the clinical training course has been 

(lengthened/shortened) by.weeks 

A Specifically, the following modifications in the clinical train¬ 
ing course have been made * 

V Other changes or remarks (about pupil guidance, placement, 
etc ) are 

VL This school (docs/does not) award a B S. degice in 
occupational therapy 

announced by the University of Southern California (the 
addition of two subjects to the didactic cotnse, neurology 
and dissection anatomy), by the Milwatikee'Downei Col¬ 
lege (the ovei-all increase in theory courses by four credits, 
proposed before the war)j and by the Philadelphia School 
of Occupational Theiapy which added a new coinse m 
printing, offering thirty-two to sixty-four hours of instruc¬ 
tion, eliminated a course in i eedwoi k, and decreased by 
sixty-four hours the covirse in weaving, Furthermore, none 
of the schools reported postwai changes of any consequence 
concerning pupil guidance, placement, or follow-up 

Finally, to those unfaiinhar with the leccnt lapid im¬ 
provement in the professional prepaialion of occupational 
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therapists, it may come as a surpi ise to learn that the Uni¬ 
versity of Southern Cahfoinia reported a curriculum lead¬ 
ing to a Master of Arts degiee m occupational therapy, as 
well as the Bachelor of Science degree awarded by most of 
the other colleges and universities with departments of oc¬ 
cupational therapy. * 


® The Bachelor of Science degree in ocenpatlon^^l iherapy was reported by 
the others with the exception of Mills College, which reported a Bachelor of 
Arts degree, and the Richmond Professional Institute of the College of 
William and Mary which does not confer a degree in occupational therapy 


Rufiard L Loughhn is an instiuctor of social studies at John Adams High 
School, New York City, and a lecturer at Brooklyn College 




Teachers os a Minority Group 
Jeon D. Crombs 

Minority group identification carries with it certain be¬ 
havioral patterns that often impede the process of integra¬ 
tion m the total community. Likewise, this kind of self- 
identification interferes with adequate adjustment to the 
frustrations of personal and woik situations, and inhibits 
the development of stable reactions to changing social de¬ 
mands, Such generalizations regarding the effect of minor¬ 
ity group membership can accuiately be applied to typical 
minority groups such as Negroes, Jews, and ethnic gioups 
in which the process of Amei icanization has not as yet been 
completed It is because minority status produces the kind 
of behavior that makes social adjustment so difficult that 
much effort in recent years has been directed toward i educ¬ 
ing the crucial aspects of group differences In the same 
way, workers in the field of education have been seeking 
ways and means for making teachers more effective in the 
larger community, as well as assuring the teachei as an in¬ 
dividual of a satisfying and mature peisonal development. 
Juxtaposition of the fact that teachers on the whole are not 
as effective persons as the profession needs, and the descrip¬ 
tion given above of the effects of minority gioup status, 
pioduces an interesting lelationship; the hypothesis may be 
advanced that one cause for the lack of professional achieve¬ 
ment by teachers as a group may be due to the fact that 
teachers’ behavior in some respects is restricted in the same 
way as is that of “lecognized” minority groups 
There are, obviously, two phases to the problem one, the 
status of education as a profession as viewed fiom the out¬ 
side, and, second, the reactions of the teacher as an individ¬ 
ual to some of the unique aspects of the teaching situation 
The professional world, on the whole, places the teacher in 


400 
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the lower brackets in terms of status recognition. Shaw’s 
phrase, “Those who can, do, those who can’t, teach,” le- 
flects the scorn of other academic disciplines for teachers, 
and particularly of course for male teachers. The teacher 
undeistands this rating, and tends to accept it. Minority 
groups typically occupy inferior status positions in a hiei- 
archy; while teachei s may be superior to othei s in the social 
scale, in terms of the professions, teachers are of low 
status This is analagous in effect to the Negro who con¬ 
siders himself above the Jew, but feeling superior in this 
fashion in no way compensates foi the lankling of unfaii 
status in the hieiaichy which is subjectively consideied 
most significant, the non-Jewish white community Thus 
the teacher, while superioi to the majority of othei occupa¬ 
tional groups, is not at all happy about the low status of 
education in the professional hiei archy 

How does the teacher leact to this low status valuation? 
There is constant belittling of the accomplishments of edu¬ 
cation on the one hand, and inordinate taking on of credit 
for significant functions on the other. When discussing 
their jobs with those outside the profession, teachers will 
make cynical and derogatory remarks about their work, the 
school system, other teachers, and the important ideas in ed¬ 
ucation, even though they themselves do not necessai ily act 
in terms of this cynicism within the privacy of theii class¬ 
rooms. Some teachers, however, even carry this point of 
view to the student, discouraging theii better students fiom 
entering such a socially unrewarding profession. One of the 
problems in recruiting supeiioi individuals to the profes¬ 
sion has been this vciy factor of the classioom teacher who 
deliberately (or unconsciously) counsels students against 
entei ing the teaching profession Such attitudes are similar 
to the anti-Semitism of Jews who will try to identify with 
the highei status non-Jewish community by being oveicrit¬ 
ical of other Jews, with whom identification means status 
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loss. The cynical, seemingly embittered teacher who makes 
derogatory lemarks about the piofcssion may be in part 
motivated by this need to show othei s that he is not a “rear’ 
membei of a low status gioup — rathei an unwilling and 
superior captive — and thus not to be condemned along with 
those who really are teachers! 

While teacheis complain bitterly about pool financial re¬ 
turns, and accuse society of failure to appreciate their val¬ 
uable function, it is difficult to get educators to act together 
as a group to remedy this situation Tlieie ate innumerable 
teachers’ oi ganizations, but few aie marked by strong feel¬ 
ings of group solidarity Leadeiship is usually conciliatory 
and accommodating. It is not easy to get very many of the 
members to take an active part in group planning and in 
carrying out programs. Teachers talk enviously of the 
stiength of the American Medical Association and yearn 
for some sort of professional organization that could speak 
with as much power in the realm of education, but the crea¬ 
tion of such a professional body has so fai not occuned A 
feeling of infeiioiity prevents a number of teacheis from 
allowing themselves to be identihed with teachers’ oi gan¬ 
izations Within the groups themselves, “imnoiity gioup 
behaviot’’ often can be seen in the innociiotisness of social 
action recommended, the oft-expressed fear of offending 
public opinion, and the considei able bickei ing and vying foi 
Status that goes on among the various aieas of teaching 
specialization. Minority status identification results there¬ 
fore in the lack of organized professional direction, confu¬ 
sion of aims, and an extreme sensitivity to public appraisal 
A f HI ther element in the piclui e that i estnets the pi oduc- 
tive output of the teachei is the frustrations involved in 
rarely being able to be publicly successful The successes 
of the profession are limited; little public acclaim Is award¬ 
ed the teacher who is good, certainly little financial i cwai d 
Is possible. Achieving the status of a teacher — and it is an 
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upwaid mobility for many individuals in the profession — 
also means a dead end There is no higher status that one 
can acquiie. For women teachers m particular, the class¬ 
room is frequently the limit of theii social recognition. Men 
can perhaps more leadily become principals, superintend¬ 
ents, and athletic coaches. This is similar to the Negi o who, 
no matter how much he succeeds in the fields of sport, art, 
or letteis, still is unable to shake off the stigma of caste. 
Success, then, is never complete, only partial 

The behavior of teachers as membei s of a minority group 
is an outgrowth of other aspects of the role of the teachei 
in the community. The teachei in the small community is 
conspicuous Everyone knows who the teacher is; childien 
are everywhere, and seem to be countless little spies report¬ 
ing on what the teacher is doing. The typical leactlon is 
that of the young teacher who remarked, 'T feel as if I lived 
in a goldfish bowl.” Although neighbois and friends ob¬ 
serve each other casually in their daily routines, teachers 
are subjected to many moie such observations, since their 
range of acquaintances is wider than for most others in the 
community. AH 500 children of a school will eventually 
know Miss Smith, the fifth-giade teacher; many of the par¬ 
ents will know her. What she wears, what she does, and 
whom she is seen with are commented on by many people 
It is no wonder that Miss Smith feels conspicuous This 
sort of conspicuousness is, in some respects, similar to that 
felt by the Negro; wherevei he goes he is immediately 
“seen ” The teacher likewise is always recognized as 
“teacher.” And lecognition in the context of the American 
Puritan tradition also implies judgment. To be known is 
flatteiing if one is of high status, otherwise it is hardly to 
be desired 

Most teachers who entei the profession are unpiepared 
for this kind of public living To be suddenly the object of 
geneial sciutiny is acceptable and may even be pleasant foi 
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a few months, theieafter it often becomes a burden, and to 
many individuals a constant source of irritation and confu- 
slon The insistent demand by teachers that they be allowed 
to live "normal” piivate lives stems as much from this feel¬ 
ing of being watched as from actual iiiteifeiences with 
teachers’ lives. The pressure to behave discreetly, while 
overt in some communities, is a subjective impression on the 
part of the teacher as well; he knows he is being watched. 
It is thus difficult to thiow off a feeling of self-conscious¬ 
ness and the pressuie of acting "properly”; this in turn 
frustrates the spontaneous reactions of the teacher as an in¬ 
dividual and often may be the cause that tuins the teacher 
into an irritable, defensive, rigid person 
Thus there are two distinct elements that give credence 
to the idea that teacher behavior derives in some measure 
from feelings of minority group membership*, first, low 
status in a given hierarchy where high status is desired, 
and, second, conspicuousness above that of the avei age per¬ 
son. It is suggested that these two factois interfere with the 
teacher's ability to respond adequately to the professional 
and peisonal situations in which he finds himself. 

If the reasoning is sound, what can be done about the 
problem? Persons who go into the teaching piofession aie 
notprepaied for the conspicuousness of their position in the 
community. Living in the public eye comes as a shock, and 
the individual as a teacher is not ready to deal with this 
phenomenon positively. In the training of teaclieis some 
consideiation of this difficulty might be appiopnate in order 
to equip the new teacher with some psychological expecta¬ 
tion of what will occur The selection of individuals stable 
enough to take continued scrutiny is anothei factor to be 
considered The problem of the young unmai ried teacher 
who, during his fiist teaching years, is also seeking a mai- 
nage partner is an added complication. 

The other aspect of this pi oblem, that of the low status 
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of the teaching profession, is part of the laigei' pic¬ 
ture of the academic hostility to education Both student 
and faculty opinion militate against the effectiveness of 
education instruction. To deny the existence of this neg¬ 
ative opinion will do no good, to lecognize the problem 
with the students themselves may go a long way coward 
reducing the hostility of the students. It is just "not the 
thing” to approve too highly of education classes; students 
genuinely interested in education become very peiturbed by 
the atmosphere of negative criticism, and often themselves 
succumb to it. Against this piessure of gioup opinion, one 
course of action would again be to recognize the existence 
of the pioblem, and within the courses themselves seek to 
do the most effective possible job of education consistent 
with the theories expounded. While poor education may go 
on unnoticed in othei academic depai tinents, it is highly 
undesirable that education classes be vulnerable to the 
chaige of “pool education ” To be guilty of such charges is 
like admitting to the general public that all the statements 
of inferioi ity are, in fact, true, and that education instruc¬ 
tors must continue to act like inferior beings Overcompen¬ 
sation, trying to be more academic and "scientific” than the 
most academic department is unfoi tunately a symptom of 
minority status identification. 

The preceding analysis of the status and role of teachers 
from the viewpoint developed by those who have studied 
minority group behavior should be subject to careful le- 
search and study. A better undei standing of the social 
status of the teacher would in time, it is hoped, lead to the 
development of teachers who can be effective in the profes¬ 
sion to the degi ee that society so urgently needs Eventually 
a self-concept for teachers free of minority group identifi¬ 
cation should evolve 


Jean D Crambs is Assistant Professor of Etiiication at Stanford Univer¬ 
sity, Stanford, California 




GANGDOM — FISTS TO REASONING 
I. A, Rodeheffer 

This article suggests a possible technique that schools 
may use in the contiol of fighting which occurs among 
gangs of boys. It does not, of course, propose to solve all 
pioblems of delinquency among gang members Usually 
gangs aie fmined to build for the individual feelings of se¬ 
curity and belongingness. The common method of solving 
antagonisms and difficulties has been the use of collective 
fists. This aspect of gang pi actice affects the noi mal oper¬ 
ation of a school adversely. The account which follows de¬ 
scribes an attempt to help the gang to reason, rathei than 
to fight, its way to success. 

The setting for this account is a ten-mile-squarc ai ea in 
the heal t of a large mkhvestei n city It includes a part of 
the city’s slum district, an avei age Negi o disti ict, a middle- 
class and an upper-class residential area. Families of Italian 
descent, both first and second generation, form the largest 
nationality group in the area with a substantial repre.senta- 
tion of Polish, French, English, Irish, Scotch, and German 
gioups. The Barbour Intermediate School, with grades 
seven, eight, and nine, is a laige, completely equipped build¬ 
ing in which occuned some of the incidents here i elated 
The school is roughly in the center of the aiea and houses 
appioximately 1,700 students, about 50 per cent of whom 
aie ninth graders. 

Gangs in the Area 

Theie are about forty locations in this area wheie from 
5 to lOO boys and young men, ranging in age from fourteen 
to thirty-five years, regularly assemble The locations in¬ 
clude recreation fields, school grounds, vacant lots, sti cet 
coiners, pooliooms, daily bais, and candy stoics. About 
twenty of these localities arc recognized congregating places 
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of several years' standing The reasons for gatheiing at 
these places ai e found in common inlei ests, racial associa¬ 
tion, boredom, or the desire for excitement and protection. 

In some places where older groups hang out in pooh ooms, 
younger boys gather nearby in a candy store, dairy bai, or 
drugstore Some of the fifteen-year-olds are accepted in 
older gioup “hangouts” after they somehow establish their 
age as several years older than they really are by boi rowing 
a birth certificate either from an older brother or a friend. 
Such an identification, once made known, permits the junior 
member to frequent an adult place without fuither intei- 
ference Usually these groups are harmless, only becoming 
involved in fighting if one of their group, oi the piopeily 
of a member, is threatened Certain groups seem definitely 
to be tiouble seekers They aie known by other gangs fot 
their meanness and readiness to fight In general, the gangs 
dealt with here are what Thrasher terms the diffuse type of 
gang made up of early and late adolescent types (ages fif¬ 
teen to twenty-two).* Such boys are described by Robinson, 
Cohen, and Sachs as displaying poor spoi tsmanship, and 
seldom performing as organized teams ’* These boys, after 
having developed a feeling of confidence in the persons tiy- 
ing to aid them, appear pathetically eager to accept help in 
solving their pioblems by means other than fighting, pro¬ 
vided they can save face. 

In 1945, it is reported, theie were about forty gangs in 
the vicinity of the Barbour Intermediate School. The fol¬ 
lowing descriptions of a few of these larger gangs ai e real, 
but the names are fictitious The largest, known as the 
Mating Street Gang, had two to thiee bundled membeis 


^ Frederic M Thiaslier, The Gang — A Study of 1313 Gangs — Chuago 
(Chicago The Univeisity of Chicago Press, 1927) 

3 Sophie M Robinson, Nathan Cohen, and Munay Sachs, “Autonomous 
Groups — An Unsolved Problem in Gioup Loyalties and Conflicts/* 7 
Jourt\aI of Educational Sociology, XX, November 1946, pp 154-62. 
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This group was made up of numerous small gangs that 
formed a loosely knit organization primarily for the pur¬ 
pose of protection. It was led by a large, 240-pound, twenty- 
six-year-old vetetan, known as “Lards” or “Teeny ” This 
leader had sufficient organizing ability to diiect the smaller 
autonomous groups when a fight was threatened, for his 
arranged telephone calls to the hangouts of the small gangs 
brought large numbers of recruits on any occasion in a mat¬ 
ter of minutes. 

Another group known as the Bland Street Gang, or Zoot 
Suiters, claimed about fifty membeis It is believed that 
they were the best organized group for fighting pui poses 
and were distinguished by wearing peg-top pants and zoot 
coats on raids They traveled in ti ticks and cars on raids to 
neighboring districts, suburbs, or high-school areas 
The homes of these individuals were near or intermingled 
with the homes of Negroes, and part of the natiual code of 
this group included some sort of mandate that they keep 
the Negro people in order if they attempted to stai t tiouble. 

The Cherry Stieet Gang of about a hundred membcts 
was located near the river and frequently used the Chen y 
Elementary School grounds as a meeting place. Its history 
includes accounts of several forays into other gang terri¬ 
tories. 

Near the junction of two main thoi oughfares, commonly 
considered the northern boundary of the school district, the 
Hagen Street Gang was located The membeis weie gen¬ 
erally regarded as ready for a fight with other gangs at 
any time. 

Each of these larger gangs had affiliated with them other 
smaller groups who hoped for the pi otection affoi ded by the 
gang. They furnished information about other gangs, 
about the police, or offered assistance in fighting in time of 
need. These larger gangs were organized to the extent that 
they used their younger members, who were enrolled in the 
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elementary and secondary schools, m the neig-hboi hood of 
rival gangs Such youngsteis acted as spies, repotting on 
the activities of other gangs. With gangdom developed to 
such an extent in older brotheis and friends, fighting and 
other activities carried on by the older gang members weie 
f 1 equently attempted by the junior members. 

'^Mooching" 

One activity which often results in a gang feud in school 
is “mooching,” or taking money from otheis under threat. 
This practice consists of a boy demanding from one to ten 
cents from another child. The victim is told to pay “or else,” 
which expression is readily translated as a beating. He is 
usually a member of anothei smaller gang. A new boy mov¬ 
ing into a neighborhood may become the prey of seveial 
gangs, each claiming him as their property. Girls who are 
friendly with the membei s of rival gangs ai e frequently the 
victims of “mooching ” This practice usually takes place 
duimg school hours in the lunchroom, in the gymnasium 
locker room, or in the halls between classes. It also occurs 
to and from school at stieetcar and bus loading zones. 
“Mooching” may be done by the individual larger boys of a 
gang It may also be done simultaneously by the members 
of a gang under the direction and observation of their 
leader The common “take” in such an event is two cents 
One cent goes to the boy who collects and the other to the 
leader who is directing the activity. “Mooching” is usually 
difficult to control because a victim will not “squeal” since 
he knows that trouble is brewing for him if he does If a 
teacher observes money being passed, both the demander 
and the victim will claim that it is merely a loan. 

Fighting in School 

During the fall of 1945 many groups in the general area 
of the Barbour Intei mediate School had members who at¬ 
tended the school “Mooching” was practiced by members 
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of white gang's and attempted by some Negro boys Resent¬ 
ment was high and led to numeious thieats by individual 
white and Negio boys to "get each othei” after school In¬ 
formation about such threats was given to older members 
of gangs, who weie not enrolled in school, with the result 
that gionps of scveial hundred Negro and white childien 
would collect on the play field immediately after school 
Fighting would break out in several spots simultaneously, 
sometimes between rival white groups and sometimes be¬ 
tween Negro and white groups Police had difficulty bi cak¬ 
ing up such fights because new ones continuously developed 
in parts of the play field not under immediate supervision. 
In December members of a white gang not enrolled in 
school became bold enough to enter the building They went 
into the lunchroom and hit a Negro boy, and then ran away 
before they could be identified. At dismissal time they again 
entered the building, and beat two Negro boys while pupils 
were passing for dismissal Several days latei a group of 
seven boys entered the building in the morning and went 
to the gymnasium with the expectation of seeing one of 
their membeis put on the gloves with a certain Negro boy 
Two of the seven were Bai hour students who had stayed out 
of school because they had been informed that some of the 
Negio boys were "out to get them.” These seven boys were 
invited into a vacant room, and were asked to present their 
stoiy In the inteiview representatives of the administra¬ 
tive stafl and faculty tried to create at atmosphere 
which was definitely not punitive and not conducive to rais¬ 
ing any “seeing the principal” stereotype in the boys’ minds 
There was no moralizing The entire meeting was informal 
and lacked the customary office dignity of a school principal 
The objective of the meeting was to examine what really 
happened and to deteimine how the difficulty could be solved 
to the satisfaction of everyone 

Quietly, skillfully, with lecognition of the senotisiiess of 
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the case at hand, the leadei s ch ew foi th an account of the 
complaint It was explained that Negro boys were "after” 
two of theii membei s who were also students of the school. 
The visitors had decided that one of their boys could win 
in a fight with the best Negio boy Theiefore, they had 
come into the building to have the two boys put on boxing 
gloves and fight it out The six others came along to make 
sure that their man got a squat e deal 

After hearing the stoiy, the leaders admitted that the 
boys had a case, and brought up the following questions 

1 Can the school help in any way^ 

2 Will fig-hting offer a complete .solution to the problem? 

3 Will fighting clear up any tiouble that may arise in the fiituie? 

4 Should we tiy to develop a plan that will propeily handle any 
gang difficulties? 

Duiing the discussion it was evident that the boys weie 
willing, and even anxious, to listen to a new plan of action 
It was suggested that they elect two membei s to repiescnt 
them in a proposed meeting with two representatives of the 
Negro group, and that these four boys, together with inem- 
bei s of the faculty, try to reach some agreement oi settle¬ 
ment The boys might elect anyone they wished to repi esent 
them and they could use outsiders if they so desired Two 
of the boys wcie elected duimg the time the boys ate their 
lunch in the school cafeteria During that time some of the 
Negro boys weie called togethei Ai rangeineiits wcie made 
to elect then representatives The agreement for both 
gioups was that the.se boys would discuss the problem and 
attempt a solution, They would then be given a chance to 
present the solution to theii gangs, offering them an oppor¬ 
tunity to approve or disappiove the plan before both gioups 
accepted it It was undeistood by all that neithei would lose 
piestige and that either side could withdiavv at any time 

The four elected membei s, two wdiite and two Negro, met 
with the school administrators after lunch The pi incipa! 
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acted as co-ordinatoi and stated that whatever was said 
would not be used to discipline anyone [t soon became ap¬ 
parent that the main souice of trouble lay in the fact that 
both groups wei e “mooching” and that each was “mooch¬ 
ing’' from members of the other side and both groups wei e 
selecting the same outside victims 

The discussion showed that much of the dissension 
among gangs was founded on rumors. The Negi o boys ad¬ 
mitted that they threatened to “get” some of the white boys 
when mooching, but they had not singled out the two boys 
who wei e staying away fi om school Everyone in the meet¬ 
ing agreed that the real trouble makers weie people who 
were not attending school. 

At the conclusion of the discussion the boys made the fol¬ 
lowing agreements: 

1. To bring any problem to the principal, the assistant piincipal, 
the boys’ counselor, or any other faculty member, with the under¬ 
standing that they were to be given help in solving their problem and 
were not to be disciplined 

2 To report rumors of impending trouble to any membet of the 
faculty so that a settlement could be attempted 

3, Outside friends would not be invited to come to the school to 
“help” their respective groups. 

4. If a gang member needed money he would borrow fiom the 
office rather than to procure the money in a questionable manner 

It is obvious that this technique does not control gangs in 
all of their activities, but it does tiy to guide them from one 
of their undesirable practices. It is an attempt, in other 
woi ds, to substitute for fighting the ideals of calmness and 
confei ence Since this plan was instituted in 1945 there has 
not been one serious gang fight in the school or on the school 
grounds Many fights have been thieatcned but invariably 
teachers, counselors, or administrators are told beforehand 
The juvenile police of the district have successfully used 
the method of meeting with repiesentatives of rival gangs 
and guiding them to a common understanding, thereby pre- 
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venting many serious gang fights They have developed this 
practice to the extent that the leader of the Mahng Street 
Gang, the largest in the neighborhood, which is composed 
of numerous smaller gangs, frequently requests the help of 
the juvenile police m settling difficulties among the smaller 
units undei his jurisdiction 

Information about gang activities is not easy to get. 
Those giving it are usually individuals of the group who 
fear they will be beaten, girl friends of members from eithei 
side, or interested parties not directly involved in the partic¬ 
ipating gangs In some instances even parents contiibute 
It is necessary to establish a feeling of security that the 
membci s will not be punished, that the actual instigators need 
not even be known, and that the only interest is to coi i ect 
the misunderstanding without fighting. Informants must' 
have a feeling that under no conditions will they become 
known and that individuals of the group whom they i eport 
will not be punished, but every effort will be made to help 
them 

This new attitude toward authority on the part of the 
gang has opened an avenue of approach to the problem of 
dealing with undesirable gang activities It makes possible 
between authority and gangs a fellowship which is inval¬ 
uable in establishing a common ground for discussion 

The following recapitulation is presented as a guide in 
the use of this method in dealing with gang problems. 

I. Complainants are invited to a meeting place This may come 
about as a result of 
A Individual complaints 

B Interference in a fight between individual or opposing 
gioups 

C Information brought in by individuals or groups 
D A group requesting help 

II. A discussion meeting under direction of a competent leader is 
arianged. There follows 

A, Assurance by the school of freedom to discuss names and 
cases with no disciplinary action involved 
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B A statement of the case by the complaining group 
C. An attempt to outline the trouble fiom the beginning to the 
time of the meeting 

D Emphasis on proved facts versus rumois, for example 

1, Who or what started the trouble ? 

2, Who was involved ? 

3, What has been done by anyone so far to remedy diffi¬ 
culties? 

E Acknowledgment by the leader that the case wai rants con- 
sideiation. Possible solutions aie suggested: 

1 Fight it out 

2 Ask for intervention of police or school authorities 

3- Invite to the discussion the parties involved or interested 

III A consideiation of the practicability of calling together all mem« 
hers of both groups follows, 

A Can settlement of the matter be taken up by elected repre¬ 
sentatives of both groups ^ 

B. How elect such representatives? 

C. Suggestions and guidance on procedure by the leader 

IV The case is presented to the opposing gang party or group, pref¬ 
erably by elected representatives in company with the leader 
There is 

A. A request that representatives be elected fiom the opposing 
group to meet with representatives of the complaining group 
B A decision on a meeting place for representatives of both 
groups 

V, A meeting and guided discussion of giievances of both gioups 
by the elected representatives sustains 

A Repeated assurance of freedom to discuss names and cases 
with no disciplinary action involved 
B Presentation of case by each side 
C Continuous emphasis on proved facts versus nuiiors 

D. Possible solutions 

1, There is a list of all suggestions and consideration of each 
by these guides: 

(a) Will It settle the matter this time^ 

(b) Will it woik in the future 

(c) Is it completely satisfactoiy to both sides ^ 

2 The best solution is selected 

VI This selected plan is presented to each gioup by representatives 
Acceptance, iejection, or revision is decided upon in geneial 
discussion meeting, or by individual contacts within each gang 
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VII A subsequent meeting of representatives of both groups foi ac¬ 
ceptance, revision, oi rejection of final terms is aiianged to 
pi 0 vide for 

A, Renewed discussion if necessary 

B. Final acceptance by both groups on a trial basis 

C Privilege to reopen the case at any time in the future 


/ A Rodeheffer is Counselor of Boys foi the Barbour Intermediate 
School at Dctioit, Michigan 


» d » 

The editoi sincerely regrets the omission of the name of Dr. Richard 
Hitclicock as co-editor of the special number on nuclear energy In January 

Dr Hitchcock rendered faithful service in the planning and production of 
that exceptional group of articles 

Apologies are due both to Dr Hitchcock and to Dr, Kay for the embarrass^ 
ment to them aiising from this oversight 



TEACHING OF SOCIAL STUDIES IN THE 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL-^ 

T. Earl Sullenger 

The new emphasis on the study o£ human relations since 
the recent war is reflected m the curriculums of the modern 
high school In fact this trend began to be prominent in the 
later thirties following the depression. Sociology is thus 
moving further away from its position as “the Cindeiella 
of science.” High-school instructors are faced with the op¬ 
portunity and responsibility of gearing the social studies to 
the actual life patterns of the people of their local com¬ 
munities. Local surveys are conducted and the findings eval¬ 
uated by the pupils in terms of everyday life. This piocedure 
vitalizes the course and creates a widespread mtei est foi the 
pupils and the community as a whole This certainly meets 
an urgent need. 

We need to make the high-school student socially con¬ 
scious of his part in society. Desirable social attitudes and 
philosophies of life are important for every individual. The 
proper place to introduce these attitudes is in our high 
schools. There is great need for a course that will give stu¬ 
dents an insight into how social experiences are consistently 
related This is especially true of the age in which we live. 
A small percentage of the recogpiized high schools maintain 
worth-while classes in sociology Others have combined cur¬ 
riculums with sociological values incidental. 

The challenge of the present high-school curriculum is to 
visualize the boys and girls in today’s classrooms as funda¬ 
mental members of society The coveted goal of the educator 
is a correlation of the individual student’s ability and en¬ 
vironment as it is affected by his emotional reactions in 

* This paper was presented as a section of tlie report of the Committee on 
Educational Sociology of the American Sociological Society of which the 
author was a member, New York City, December 28, 1947 
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relationship to his particulai difficulties and his likes and 
dislikes Any student who is placed in the environment of 
liking his work, and feeling that he is an integi al part of it, 
will have a greater eagei ness to do that work well, and play 
his part more efficiently in the great drama of life. 

Some one has well pointed out that our changing world is 
seeking a i einterpretation of life values. The scattered mo¬ 
saic of efficient citizenship must be reassembled by skillful 
hands and patient, understanding minds. When we can de¬ 
fine wealth in terms of well-rounded personalities reflecting 
poise, gi ace, chai m, and sincerity; in terras of honest busi¬ 
ness, faithful service, the dignity of labor, and loyalty to 
what IS noble within the individual, then we can appreciate 
the significance of an adequately planned program of social 
science. When we can eliminate from society the power of 
money as an ideal, we can re-evaluate success as the possible 
achievement of that power which enables us to stop fretting 
over things that cannot be clone oi helped and do those 
things that can be done. This is a worthy ideal to establish 
It behooves our educational system to set up couises that 
will make an approach to this ideal possible. The human ele¬ 
ment in preparing students to make a living and to live a 
life must not be overlooked 

It is not surprising that the past few years have brought 
about important developments in the field of high-school 
sociology. Introduced at first only by largei schools, and 
even there rather hesitantly, it has gi own in popularity until 
its inclusion in the cui riculum is inci easing, and it is begin¬ 
ning to rank with many other of the older high-school sub¬ 
jects Thus far, high-school sociology has not suffered so 
extensively as have the other social studies fiom the inclu¬ 
sion of “high-brow theory,” but deals with i eal social living 
From responses received through a questionnaii e sent to a 
sample group of instructors and from interviews, we have 
derived some relevant data. 
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Looking into the use of supplementary material as a 
means of building the course, we note a wide vaiiation. 
Source books, government mateiials, newspapers, reports 
of social researches, and various mateiials gathered from 
every source possible were used. It seems that the teachers 
in this field are on the lookout for materials with which to 
build a com se that will give their students something of use 
to them in their life careers. 

Regarding methods of presentation of the subject mat¬ 
ter, the sti ess is now being placed on projects, supplemented 
by class discussions. Emphasis is placed on knowing one’s 
own community. The lecture method is sometimes used, but 
not frequently in comparison with the two formei types. 
This is a good indication that the high schools are awai e of 
the fact that, in order to present effectively the problems of 
social welfaie, one must present them in their natuial set¬ 
tings and attack them from the practical point of view 
The fundamental objective of the course is the develop¬ 
ment of interest, and of pioper attitudes concerning signif¬ 
icant social institutions and problems One teacher stressed 
the importance of an exhaustive bibliography of topics of 
intei est to students in the field. This should contain the most 
recent books and periodical literature on subjects of general 
discussion They can be grouped around the basic units of 
division of the course. 

In the preparation required of the students, we note a 
wide variety of practices. The majority of the schools re¬ 
quire a study of the text as we have indicated and reports 
on readings, class-gioup projects, written investigations, 
and committee reports on certain community projects It is 
interesting to find in this part of the study that the trend is 
toward giving the pupils an opportunity to draw personal 
conclusions in regard to the application of principles leai ned 
in their studies. 

The plan upon which the course is based reveals a trend 
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toward the use of units. Ninety per cent of the high schools 
that reported are using the unit plan, varying from 
eighteen units foi one year of study to five units for one 
semester of study. 

In planning for this study it was anticipated that the 
problem of an efficient textbook would be clearly recognized 
by teachers of sociology on the high-school level. The 
question, “List what you think should be included in a good 
textbook for this class,” brought a host of good suggestions 
that not only revealed the correctness of the assumption, 
but brought out very valuable points that should lead to the 
production of a text to meet the challenge. The demand is 
for a book that is based on five or six units, that outlines 
definite procedures, furnishes a bibliography of readings, 
and offers pi oblems that can be adjusted to the local needs 
of any community. Teachers also want a syllabus to accom¬ 
pany the text that will allow for local adjustments and in¬ 
dividual work, as well as optional choices in various studies 
in the field of social problems. This book should be adapted 
to the twelfth-grade level and offer a year of work. It should 
be a study of fundamentals of sociology, with stress on rela¬ 
tionships, especially as they concern the home, the com¬ 
munity, and the historical background 

One high-school teacher replied that a good high-school 
text in sociology should be about five to ten texts in one. 
In other words, a general integration of the social sciences 
in terms of sociology would be the basis. 

The type of problems, and the supplementary material 
used by many, places emphasis on vocational guidance as a 
part of the basic course Magazines that stress such topics 
as occupations, broken homes, and other social problems, 
etc., are suggested as supplementary materials to augment 
the materials outlined Wc found that in many places high- 
school students are being trained in the use of standard 
forms of community research Surveys, life histories, and 
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rating scales take the externals of life and provide data for 
local action and social planning. Community life leaches 
backwaid in time and outward in space. These become chal¬ 
lenges to the adolescent mind. A well-planned course in so¬ 
cial studies in junior high school aims at an understanding 
of the nature and trends of a specific social influence in time 
and space. The efiects of such a course on pupil attitudes 
and behavior tend to develop a broader and fuller outlook on 
life in general. 

We were surprised to find that practically no high schools 
are now using any of the many workbooks available for the 
social-problems class; yet they are asking that a workbook 
or syllabus accompany the new text Apparently the avail¬ 
able workbooks fail to meet the current needs. 

The fact that fifty per cent of the instructors now teach¬ 
ing the courses in sociology or social problems hold degrees 
in their subjects is encouraging. With this type of person¬ 
nel, we may feel confident that the future holds giatifying 
possibilities for the study of sociology, and that the subject 
will find its right place in the curriculum of the modem 
high school 

The final question was an appeal to the reaction of the 
instructors in regard to the course now being offei ed in the 
modern high schools This revealed much constructive crit¬ 
icism as follows: The course should be less theoretical and 
more practical; less emphasis should be placed upon social 
pathology and more upon the healthy functioning of society, 
there should be more thoroughness, with less emphasis on 
coverage These criticisms serve as suggestions for the re¬ 
quirements of a new textbook, and what should be empha¬ 
sized in the construction and content of a newly planned 
course of study for sociology in the high schools. The in¬ 
formation obtained from this brief study indicates that our 
secondary-school leadei s are awakening to the need for this 
type of study in our high .schools, and also aie awakening 
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to the fact that we are confronted with the serious problem 
of meeting the challenge of high-school instructois for 
classroom tools that will meet their needs 

Any plan of presenting sociology to high-school pupils 
must be flexible enough to meet the need and material of 
any community. Its success will depend very much on the 
personality, ingenuity, and background of the individual 
teachers We must translate these factors into understand¬ 
able terms and learning situations for the student He 
should be encouraged to help in guiding his own learning 
as well as in following our guidance. A major aim is to or¬ 
ganize teaching material to show relationships, rather than 
to stress innumerable unrelated facts. Less emphasis should 
be placed upon speed in digesting the subject matter and go¬ 
ing through motions of educational activity. More emphasis 
should be placed upon developing individual or group meth¬ 
ods of studying and sampling characteristic areas of society, 
let us help the students help themselves to a more abundant 
life. Then, and not until then, can sociology be a great aid to 
those who will go no further than through high school 

T Earl Sullcngcr ts head of the Department of Sociology at the Municipal 
University of Omaha, at Omaha, Nebraska 
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Take This Woman, by Lindsay Hayes New York- The 
Macmillan Company, 1948, 308 pages. 

Marital disharmony and divorce are among the most serious prob¬ 
lems of our age. It is interesting, therefore, to discover a novel which 
attempts to highlight, through fiction, sonic of the possible difficulties 
of marriage and to offer psychoanalysis as a solution. 

The impact of childhood and adolescent experiences on future 
marital happiness is deftly presented. Furthermore, the effect of these 
experiences on the interpretation of a husband or wife role is 
emphasized, 

The description of Lisa as a patient in an exclusive psychiatric 
hospital IS portrayed realistically and considerable insight is given 
to the practical operation of psychoanalysis 

Students of marriage and family life might be interested in dis¬ 
covering a novelist’s recommendation for marital ills. 

Henrietta Fleck 


The Abuse of Learning' The Failure of the Germn Uni¬ 
versity, by Frederic Lilge. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1948,184 pages. 

When the Brown Shirts placed their swastikas on the walls of the 
German universities in 1933, the lack of resistance on the part of the 
institutions of higher learning at first surprised and then aroused 
harsh denunciations by civilized people the world over The causes 
for this easy capitulation and subordination of the German vmivei- 
sities to the Nazi state is the subject of Professor Lilge’s book. By 
studying the ideas and ideals that Inspired, directed, and finally cor¬ 
rupted the teaching of these institutions, he hopes to shed some light 
on the reasons for the catastrophe of German intellectual cultuie 
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Professor Lilge traces the brief flowering of German humanism in 
the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, the later growth of 
idealism, the idolatry of science, and finally the growth of modern 
irrationalism and fascist mythology. 

As a summaiy of the currents of thought that have dominated the 
German mind in recent generations, Piofessor Lilge's book is excel¬ 
lent, although it is to be deplored tliat he does not, as another critic 
lias aheady thoughtfully pointed out, indicate “Germany^s lack of a 
democratic tradition, and the rise of anti-Scmitism as a weapon in the 
fight against any emergent humanism,*^ nor does he anywhere ''come 
to grips with the social-economic problem underlying the intellectual 
history, oi with the German caste system that has helped to produce 
a nation of intellectual absolutists and political fascists/' This is, as 
Saul K Padover has written, "a particularly serious omission today, 
when Germany — with its mind and traditions unchanged — is on 
the way to being rebuilt as a great power " 

Jesse J Dossxck 


Labor Unions tn Action^ by Jack Barbask New York: 
Harpei Brothers, 1948, 224 pages. 

The author is on familiar ground when, he writes about labor 
unions, the perspective throughout the book, with few exceptions, is 
that of a union spokesman In building the framework fioin which 
contempoiary union functioning may be justly appraised, Mr 
Barbash describes and interprets his own behavior m a candid fash¬ 
ion, Although this IS his first book, he \s a professional m his approach 
and treatment of labor unions In underemphasizing the more formal 
aspects of unionism he is able to bung a more vital feeling into his 
analysis of the driving forces which have motivated unionism from 
1933 through the passage of the Taft-Hartley Act Through the use 
of interesting examples he examines such subjects as. the leasons 
why unions develop, their structure and jurisdiction, and the prob¬ 
lem of union leadership. The book gives to the labor union not only 
a body but a soul as well. 


Durward Pruden 



Social Problems on the Home Front, by Francis E. 
Merrill New York: Harper Brothers^ 1948, 258 
pages. 

A stimulating volume which focuses attention upon the problems 
of social disorganization which resulted from the Second World War 
Evidence is cited that conditions of family disorganization, delin¬ 
quency, sex offenses, personal maladjustment, and crime were 
accelerated by the war Many of the problems were substantially new 
or modification of old problems which threaten our social values ac¬ 
cording to the author 

Persons interested in contemporary social conditions will find here 
a number of interesting hypotheses The summary and conclusions 
should be particularly valuable The perspective which is offered in 
this book no doubt will be sharpened m the course of time, 

Henrietta Fleck 


Physical Education • Interpretations and Objectives, by Jay 
B. Nash New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1948, 
288 pages. 

It IS difficult to place the meanings and philosophies of a twenty- 
year experience in teaching the interpretations and objectiveb of 
physical education between the covers of a book The author has ac¬ 
complished that task, and furthermore has described the philosophies 
m a clear, logical, and inspiring style. Skillfully woven tliioiighout is 
a basis for the recognition of physical education through its contribu¬ 
tions to health, recreation, and citizenship This is one of the most 
important works to be developed in the field of physical education m 
the past decade and it merits use by students in physical education, 
health education, and recreation, admimstratois, youth leaders, par¬ 
ents ; and the individual who desires to hve a full life 

Morey R Fields 



Child Offenders, by Harriet Golbberg. Grune and Strat¬ 
ton, 1948, 215 pages. 

The chief merit of this little book consists of its numerous and well- 
chosen case histories used to exemplify the many causes of truancy 
and of its insistence that truancy warrants more serious analysis and 
treatment than it now receives. 

For the rest, many will protest against the treatment of truancy as 
a separate phenomenon, removed from the mosaic of nonconformist 
behavior, while most will probably disagree with the author’s con¬ 
tention that a separate court and staff should be created to deal 
solely with truancy, 

Hope E Lunin 


Encyclopedia of Vocational Guidance, edited by 0. J* 
Kaplan. Volume II. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1948, 699 pages. 

The Encyclopedia oj Vocational Guidance is a valuable reference 
resource for all guidance workers, but especially those who possess 
limited library facilities. Considerable information is presented about 
a wide variety of guidance subjects tests used in counseling, effects 
of different physical disabilities, vocational guidance programs of 
various countries, earnings in major industries, lists of professional 
organizations offering help to vocational counselors, labor trends, 
aptitudes required m specific occupational fields, etc. 

Of necessity the various topics are treated with varying degrees of 
completeness. Some difficulties also are experienced in trying to 
locate specific information, these perhaps disappear with continued 
use of the book Certainly the encyclopedia presents an almost 
inexhaustible supply of details concerning all phases of vocational 
guidance in a singularly compact form. 


Frances M fVtlson 
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EDITORIAL 

Some years ago a national educator who had been study¬ 
ing the problems of American youth spoke of the demand 
the young people weie making for functional college 
couises in Marriage and Family Living. Then he fuither 
stated, “It will not be long until the public high schools will 
be required to include such ti aining ” 

Today we arc witnessing a devastating tin eat to the 
home and to the pi esei vation of the Amct ican family way 
of living. This is laigely due to incompatibility between 
technological and social change — leaders of social agencies 
cannot keep pace with scientific changes and their effects on 
the mores and way of living Accoidmgly, theie is mount¬ 
ing public concern and lecogmlion of the need foi ti aining 
children, youth, and adults to meet the lesponsibihties in¬ 
volved in democratic family living and for emphasis upon 
the deep satisfactions resulting theiefroni. 

Evidences of this recognition are seen in the poll of 
outstanding administi ators and parent-teacher officials le- 
ported in the June 1944 issue of the Nation's Schools, in 
resolutions of the National Congress of Parents and Teach¬ 
ers, which pledges its suppoiL in any effort to promote a 
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social-liygiene-education piogiam so planned as to result in 
better famdy and community living; in the recommenda¬ 
tions of the National Confciencc on Family Relations held 
in Washington, May 6-8, 1948; and in the niimeious state 
and local conferences and institutes concerned with family 
and child welfare. Radio and Town Hall bioadrasls, the in¬ 
creasing number of magazine ai tides that plead for the 
schools to meet pupil needs in thi.s at ca of education, gi owth 
in matnage counseling, demands by chinch leadeis for 
classes in marriage and family living, and planning 
for social-hygiene and family-life education in the 
over-all programs of such national oiganizations as the 
National Tuberculosis and Health Association, Young 
Men’s Chiistian Association, Young Women’s Chiistian 
Association, Parent Teacheis Association, Home Deinon- 
stiation Council, Federal Council of Churches of Christ, 
and many others, all manifest public concern for measuies 
to meet this crisis 

The basic piinciplcs and plans foi such tiaining by the 
home, tlie schools, the church, and community agencies were 
developed and tested by pioneer educatois of the Ameiican 
Social Hygiene Association thii ty-five years ago. They are 
now beginning to bear fruit in the different types of state 
and city activities i elated to the field of education for pci- 
sonal and family living. In this issue an attempt is made to 
present a sampling of what is being clone in four states and 
two city school systems Otheis equally outstanding could 
be mentioned if space permitted. 

We have selected the state of Oregon because of its 
facilities, made possible by the financial assistance of the 
recently established E C. Brown Trust fund Although an 
educator thirty yeais ago developed a biology progiam in 
the elementary schools of Oregon, further pi ogress seemed 
retarded until the Brown Trust enabled Oregon to sup¬ 
port a state-wide program of social-hygiene education. This 
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program provides professional assistance to schools and col¬ 
leges and supplies materials and films, including the well- 
known film, Human Growth 'Mississippi’s Education for 
Responsible Parenthood program, under a full-time state 
director, illustrates the development of widespread com¬ 
munity interest and co-operation, as well as teacher and 
leadership training, promotion of school programs, and 
training of young college students in the essentials foi con¬ 
structive marriage and parenthood. 

Utah is reaping the fruit of seeds sown twenty yeais ago 
when courses in social-hygiene education were given by 
representatives fiom the American Social Hygiene Asso¬ 
ciation, and again in 1946 and 1947, In this state the Uni- 
vei sity of Utah, the Salt Lake City public schools, and the 
Mormon Church co-operate in an all-out effort to prepare 
young people foi constructive marriage and homemaking 
and teachers for an integrated program in the schools, in 
church, and in community activities Utah goes far in teach¬ 
er training in this area of education. New Jersey portrays a 
state-wide effort to secure administrative and public under¬ 
standing and endorsement for an integrated program in the 
social-hygiene aspects of education for family living 
thioughout the public schools, suppoited by intensive pai- 
ent-teacher co-operation and definite provision for teacher 
training Agreement upon desired policies, content, meth¬ 
ods, and procedures for such a pi ogram has i eceived major 
consideration 

In Bronxville, New York, can be seen a well-integrated 
public-school program that has been functioning for more 
than twenty years. A trained faculty is definitely preparing 
boys and girls for personal adjustment, marriage, and par¬ 
enthood. San Diego, California, is another school system 
wheie the developing human-i elations program in education 
has sound community endorsement and support. 

While efforts to preserve and enrich American family 
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life can be duplicated in various paits of the countiy, it still 
remains true that only a minor proportion of our future 
homeinakcrs are being adequately i cached. The greatest de- 
teiring factor is the dearth of qualified teachcis and leaders. 
Many young graduates from leacher-tiaining institutions 
today aie familiar with content materials foi a progiain of 
education foi family living, but they are totally unacquaint¬ 
ed with essential methods, procecluies, and cautions for 
practical application in the classioom oi in individual con- 
feiences. It is hoped that this issue may challenge, educators 
to increased effort in the functional preparation of pre- and 
in-service teachers to meet their oppoi tunities and responsi¬ 
bilities in the field of pei sonal-social relations and richer 
family living. 

Mabel Griei Leshcr, A.M., M.D. 



SOCIAL-HYGIENE EDUCATION IN OREGON' 
Adolf Weiniirl/ M.D., and Curtis E. Avery 

In recent years Oregon has achieved a gi atifying reputa¬ 
tion for leadership in social-hygiene education Before 
sketching briefly the framework on which this leputation is 
built, it will be well to take note of the meaning that the 
term “social-hygiene education” connotes and the implica¬ 
tions of this connotation with respect to Oregon's position. 

Theie are of course many definitions of social-hygiene 
education, but in Oregon the thinking has identified it with 
all those forces in society that assist in the transmittal from 
generation to generation of the most healthy and desirable 
attitudes and ideals of our culture with lespect to sex, to 
monogamous marriage, and to the having and i earing of 
childi en. These forces are obviously not unique in Oregon. 
Stable mairiages and emotionally satisfacloiy homes do 
exist eveiywheie in the United States and are always in 
themselves peihaps the most potent forces in social-hygiene 
education. The fundamental ideals of the churches, the 
schools, fi atcrnal organizations, service clubs, parent-teach¬ 
er groups, and countless other agencies are common to all 
parts of the country and are all stiong foices m social- 
hygiene education. 

Oregon can claim particulai note chiefly because of the 
fact that the leaflets of the agencies enumerated above have 
happily agieed on the meaning and ends of social-hygiene 
education, Moie specifically, Oregon is peihaps unique in 

^ Tlie authors gratefully dckiiowleclge the assistance in preparing this article 
of Rex Putnam, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Oregon State Depart 
ment of Education, and F G Scherer, Director of Social Hygiene Education, 
Oregon Tuberculosis and Health Association Other debts m feutHshmg 
in formation for the article are owed to many persons too numerous to mention 
here 
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the co-opeiative existence of two agencies specially and 
solely devoted to the study and promotion of social-hygiene 
education. These two agencies are the E. C. Blown Trust 
and the Division of Social Hygiene, Oiegon Ttibeiciilosis 
and Health Association. Possibly the woiking of these two 
agencies with the other diiccl and indiiect social-hygiene 
organizations has contributed moie than anything else to 
Oregon’s reputation. 

The E. C. Brown Trust 

The E. C, Brown Trust is financed by the income fiom 
the estate of a public-spirited Portland physician who died 
in 1939 Dr E. C. Brown, who throughout his career held 
an abiding interest in sex education, provided in his will for 
the establishment of a public trust to cariy on a progtam of 
social-hygiene education in Oregon. The administrator of 
the trust is the President of the University of Oregon, cui- 
rently Dr. Harry K. Newburn Although the E. C. Blown 
Trust is financially independent of the university, it is 
closely associated with it in many beneficial ways. 

In establishing the tiust which bears his name. Dr. 
Brown had in mind a program of education concerning 
venereal diseases and designed to promote wholesome atti¬ 
tudes about sex and marriage in the minds of the young 
people of this state. He recognized that to a great extent 
such education might best be accomplished indiiectly 
through teachers, parents, and adults generally. A program 
of educational activities under the E. C Brown Trust was 
begun late in 1941. 

It was obvious from the beginning that the E C Brown 
Trust income, though substantial, would be insufficient to 
support a program of direct teaching and that, therefore, 
the funds must be used to facilitate the social-hygiene edu¬ 
cational activities of already existing agencies Thus, its 
function became one of providing leadership, guidance, and 
materials to others. 
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The dnectors o£ the progiam have always sought to be 
realistic in their attitudes toward social-hygiene education. 
They have recognized two kinds of educational forces: one 
that seeks to condition the attitudes which control conduct, 
and the other that provides intellectually satisfying in- 
foimatJon which may or may not influence conduct. Re¬ 
gal ding the first of these, the Brown Trust officials believe 
that when undesirable patterns of conduct have been estab¬ 
lished eaily in life (as is so frequently the case), education 
to change such behavior patterns is a slow and discouraging 
process usually unproductive of tangible and measurable 
results. On the other hand, where healthy attitudes and pat¬ 
terns have been established early these can be reinforced by 
further information and education. Therefore, emphasis 
must be given to parent education and, in so far as educa¬ 
tion leading to desirable conduct is concerned, to early 
education in the home. 

Regarding social-hygiene education of the second kind, 
the need for essentially technical information is recognized. 
In its simple form the type of question to which an answer 
IS desired is, “Where do babies come from^” or “How do 
people get made?” In its moie complex form it involves an 
interest in the social and cultural history of the family, the 
health of the family, the mental hygiene of the individual, 
etc The assumption is that infoimation conceiningall that 
is involved m sex, marriage, and family living has intrinsic 
value If such information is widely piesented in good taste 
and over a period of time it has the effect of making social- 
hygiene topics more and more emotionally acceptable among 
the people It is this gradually developed acceptance of so¬ 
cial-hygiene subject matter as much as any other educational 
force which has contributed to Oregon’s leputation in 
this area 

The E C Blown Trust recogni7.e.s that education de¬ 
pends on communication. Communication, if it is to have 
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value in the sense that the information transmitted becomes 
a part of the individual’s mental and emotional equipment, 
can take place for the most part only between individuals 
who feel the same way about a given subject. This concept 
is particulai ly important in the field of social-hygiene edu¬ 
cation because of the widely varying emotional conditioning 
of the public with regard to many phases of the subject mat- 
tei. In canying out such an educational program as that 
undei discussion, it is necessaiy to work as far as possible 
with already established gioups in which there exists a 
unity of feeling about the subject mattei and to use suitable 
devices and techniques for fin ther establishing such unity. 
On this basis the lecture method is accepted for the purpose 
of conveying technical information but is supplemented by 
question-and-answei periods Visual aids ai e emphasized as 
a means of establishing similaiities of feeling regarding a 
given subject preliminary to education by gi oup-discussion 
methods The reading of books and pamphlets is generally 
considered an inadequate method of communicating in¬ 
formation, except when used to supplement continuing study 
and discussion. Special emphasis is placed on the group 
method of communication, whether in classroom situations 
under teachers or in adult study groups under tialned dis¬ 
cussion leaders. In such study groups individuals gradually, 
often laboriously, but witli the satisfaction that comes with 
participation, evolve foi themselves the understanding of 
the subject matter that will have value to them. 

The Public Schools 

In the public schools of Oiegon great emphasis has been 
placed on health instruction as a vehicle for social-hygiene 
education because the 1945 legislature passed a law making 
the teaching of health compulsory in the public schools 

Although the teaching of social hygiene was not specific¬ 
ally made compulsory, the health-education law did specify 
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that the following subjects must be taught: personal hy¬ 
giene, community health and sanitation, communicable dis¬ 
eases, nutrition, mental health, safety education, first aid, 
choice and use of health services and health products, struc¬ 
ture and functioning of the human body, physiological 
effects of exeicise, and such other instruction as the state 
supei intendent of public instruction might deem important. 

Manifestly many of the foregoing subjects are ideal ve¬ 
hicles for social-hygiene education. This is especially true 
of communicable-disease instruction, where data i egarding 
gonoirhea and syphilis may be included; of structure and 
functioning of the human body, where data concerning re¬ 
production may appropriately be studied, and of mental 
health, where the subject of marriage and family living 
would constitute an irapoitant part of the instruction Per¬ 
sonal hygiene, community health, and health services might 
also serve as vehicles for much instruction classifiable as 
social-hygiene education. 

In assisting the schools of the state to carry out the social- 
hygiene education aspects of their teaching both within and 
without the framework of health education, the E C. 
Brown Trust has produced, tested, and made available the 
film. Human Growth, a 20-minute full-color sound motion 
picture dealing with human growth and reproduction for 
use on the junior-high-school level. This visual aid also dem¬ 
onstrates good teaching methods and the use of discussion 
periods. Its particular importance lies in the fact that it is 
designed to develop wholesome feelings concerning the sub¬ 
ject matter as a means of creating a favorable teaching 
situation to be utilized by the teacher for as many subse¬ 
quent class periods as desirable. As a means of further 
assisting the schools, the E. C Brown Trust provides teach¬ 
ers with supplementary pamphlet materials and subsidizes 
teacher-training courses in social-hygiene and family-life 
education dui ing the summer sessions at the University of 
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Oiegon, Willamette University, and Pacific University. 
The three Colleges of Education undei the State Board of 
Higher Education also contiibute to the piogram in many 
ways, including the tiaining of llicii students in the use of 
the film, Hmuan Groivth 

Colleges and Universities 

The luitncrous colleges and universities in Oiegon are 
doing a gieat deal in the field of education foi marriage and 
family living. The E. C. Blown Tiiist facilitates the teach¬ 
ing in these institutions by providing their libraries with 
family-Hfe-education book-gift collections. The method of 
selecting titles to be incoi poi ated into the book gifts consists 
of inviting the picsident of each institution to appoint a 
committee of faculty meinbei s representing appropriate de¬ 
partments, such as sociology, psychology, biology, hygiene, 
and otheis, to lecominend selections they believe might be 
most useful in supplementing their teaching Additions and 
1 eplacements aie made annually on the basis of similai com¬ 
mittee recommendations. 


Libraries 

The numei otis lecture series and gi otip discussions on the 
many aspects of social-hygiene education, undei taken by 
various agencies and organizations either with or without 
the assistance and guidance of the E, C. Brown Ti ust leads 
to a need for readily available books on the subject for ref- 
eience purposes and supplementary reading In order to 
meet this need, an extensive collection of books has been 
placed m the Oregon State Library with the more important 
titles duplicated as many as twenty to twenty-five times. 
When a seiies of lectures or discussions is organized, ar- 
1 angements are made by the local librai ian to obtain selected 
titles on a loan basis from the State Librai y foi use in con¬ 
nection with the local series. 
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Parent-Teacher Associations 

During recent years the National Congress of Parents 
and Teacheis has become increasingly inleiested in promot¬ 
ing social-hygiene education, and its organizational pattern 
includes provision for state and local social-hygiene chair¬ 
men to plan and fui ther this type of education In Oregon 
the E. C Brown Tiust has been able greatly to facilitate the 
social-hygiene-education efforts of the Oregon Congress of 
Parents and Teachers by helping to train leaders and by 
furnishing pamphlet materials and bibliographies of social- 
hygiene-education books available thi ough the Oregon State 
Library It is ordinarily difficult for state Parent-Teacher 
Association social-hygiene chairmen to keep in reasonably 
close contact with local organizations because of the cost of 
the travel involved. By assigning the Oregon state social- 
hygiene chairman speaking assignments under the E. C. 
Brown Trust sponsorship, it has been possible to afford her 
much greater opportunity to travel throughout the state, to 
keep in contact with local groups, and to maintain greater 
interest and activity with respect to social-hygiene educa¬ 
tion at the local level This interest of the Oregon Congress 
of Paients and Teachers was of particular value m connec¬ 
tion with the production of the E. C. Brown Trust film. 
Human Growth. Each step in the preparation of the film, as 
well as its final testing, was earned out mainly by means of 
suiveys of Parent Teacher Association audience reactions. 

Division of Social Hygiene, Oregon Tuberculosis and 
Health Association 

The activities of the agencies listed above obviously do 
not provide sufficient strength to do the entire job of social- 
hygiene education in Oregon in accoi dance with the prin¬ 
ciples discussed earlier Without the ti emendously impoi tant 
part played by the Division of Social Hygiene, Oregon 
Tubeiculosis and Flealth Association, Oiegon’s reputation 
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could nevei have been achieved. Woiking in agieement with 
the definitions and principles outlined at the beginning of 
this article, the Division of Social Hygiene has used its 
unique lesources to complete the fiamewoik of social-hy¬ 
giene education upon which Oregon’s lepulation is built 
The function of the Division of Social Hygiene, Oregon 
Tuberculosis and Health Association, is specifically to carry 
on a state-wide program of sex education in the homes by 
offering materials and services to parents, especially where 
these parents are not reached by othei agencies, and in a 
more direct and personal way than can be afforded by other 
agencies. 

Social-hygiene committees have been added to the various 
county public health associations to speaihead the develop¬ 
ment of a state oiganization and to co-ordinate in each 
county and local commumty the activities of all interested 
agencies so that a sustained state-wide progiam can be cai- 
ried on. 

Thus, in two years of active promotion, an estimated 
35,000 homes have been i cached in which one or both of the 
parents have had a minimum of four meetings in a neigh¬ 
borhood discussion group, using a recognized home-study 
course. This rapid extension of parent education has been 
possible through the combined lecources of the Division of 
Social Hygiene and the E. C. Brown TiusL functioning 
through county committees. The county committees not only 
provide access to ready-made gioups but they have gone 
beyond all organization to reach an area of population that 
is usually untouched by such educational movements. In 
many small areas every home in the community has had this 
basic study material. Local leaders have been trained as dis¬ 
cussion leaders, not as social-hygiene expei ts. Thei e has 
been a highly satisfactory expei ience among the paienls in 
acquiring the information and learning a vocabulai y under 
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this type of leadership, and using; simple, elementary 
material. 


Adolf IVeumrl, M D, is Professor of Public Health and Preventive Med¬ 
icine, University of Oregon, past director of the E, C Brown Trust, and 
formerly Deputy Commissroner of Health, Seattle, and City Health Officer, 
Department of Health and Sanitation, Portland, Oregon 
Ctiflts B, Avery is Director of the E C Brown Trust, and Professor of 
Education, University of Oregon. He was formerly on the staff of the Uni¬ 
versity of Minnesota, and more recentlyRegistrarof the University of Oregon 



EDUCATION FOR FAMILY LIFE (NEW JERSEY) 

Mabel Grier Lesher, A.M., M.D. 

New Jersey’s inlcicsl in family-life education, formerly 
known as social-hygicnc education, has been one of long, 
gradual development Tliiity ycais ago the initial effort to 
awaken the community to youth’s need foi this type of 
guidance was begun by the New Jersey State Depaitment 
of Health through the Division of Veneieal Disease Con¬ 
trol. Under that oiganization speakeis addressed vaiions 
types of group meetings, m addition to giving "talks” to 
high-school pupils, and also made litciature and films fieely 
available. This department still serves as the main distiib- 
utor of vast amounts of the best endotsed, up-to-date litei- 
ature, free upon requests fiom pai ent-teacher groups, edu¬ 
cators, chuich and welfare gioups, and inteiested citizens, 

Beginning of Teacher Training 

Although scatteied progi ams had pieviously been staited 
by some schools, in 1927 the boaid of education in an indus¬ 
trial city of 130,000, typical of public concern in othei parts 
of the country, became aroused ovei the inci easing inci¬ 
dence of illegitimacy in the secondary schools, particularly 
among junior-high-school-age girls Consequently, a wo¬ 
man physician, with special training in the methods of 
social-hygiene guidance by the pioneer educators of the 
American Social Hygiene Association, was appointed to 
the school staff to serve full tune in the double t ole of med¬ 
ical examiner and social-hygiene instructor foi ninth-, 
tenth-, eleventh-, and twelfth-giade gills and as examiiiei 
for selected classes of both boys and girls in the elemental y 
grades. 
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Seven years later one of the girls who had received the 
benefit of this training had become a school nurse. Realizing 
that many teachers and nurses among her associates felt 
theii inability to cope with the questions and social problems 
of the adolescents under their supervision, she pleaded for 
a social-hygiene-education training class for in-service 
teachers, nurses, and other interested persons. Thus began 
the first formal teacher training through extension courses 
accredited by Temple University School of Education, 
under the direction of the school physician appointed by the 
board of education that felt its responsibility for youth and 
family welfare. Later, because of increasing requests from 
various pai ts of the state for the schools to assume some 
responsibility in the area of youth guidance in boy-girl rela¬ 
tions, and also because of the requests of teachers for train¬ 
ing to meet this growing need, elective courses were oifei ed 
at the State Teacheis Colleges in Trenton, Paterson, and 
Newark, dependent upon enrollment Since 1939 Rutgers 
University School of Education has been offering accredited 
in-service, extension courses in Methods and Materials of 
Education for Family Life (social-hygiene aspect) on the 
graduate and undergraduate levels, both on tlie campus and 
anywhere in the state, conditioned upon a minimum enroll¬ 
ment of fifteen persons To date moie than 700 students 
have voluntarily enrolled in the classes in these various 
institutions. 


State Advisory Committee 

The year 1939 further marked the fiist step in planning 
for a state-wide social-hygiene-education progiam m the 
schools through the appointment of an education committee 
by the New Jersey Social Hygiene Association Upon the 
dissolution of this association, this committee in 1943 be¬ 
came the Advisory Committee on Social Hygiene Educa¬ 
tion to the New Jersey State Department of Education, 
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appointed by the .State Coniniis.sioncr of Education. In 
addition to the State Commissioner and the Assistant 
Commissioners of Elemental y and Sccondaiy Education, 
the present personnel includes representatives from the 
Division of Health, Safety and Physical Education, others 
from the Department of Education and the State Depart¬ 
ment of Health, faculty membeis fiom three of the teacher¬ 
training colleges, elemental y and secondary teachers with 
classroom experience in this field, a school administrator, 
a school physician, and appointees from the New Jeisey 
Congress of Parents and Teachers and the New Jersey 
Tuberculosis League. 

Activities of Advisory Committee 
Foreseeing that undesiiable results may follow pt ematiire 
or untimely efforts in an ill-considered program, the first 
activity of the Advisory Committee in 1941 (at that time 
sponsored by the New Jersey Social Hygiene Association) 
was preparation of a statement of the primary goal, basic 
principles, and teacher qualifications it believed should un¬ 
derlie a positive program of sound sex education in the 
schools. This statement, entitled An Approach to Sex Edu¬ 
cation in Schools — number one of a series of bulletins on 
Education for Family Life—was published by the American 
Social Hygiene Association and circulaiized among the 
school administrators and Helping Teachers of New Jersey. 
This bulletin indicates that the committee agrees with the 
1930 White House Conference Report that "the primary 
aim of social hygiene m schools is preservation of the fam¬ 
ily and the improvement and enrichment of family life." As 
suggested in the Nineteenth Yearbook of the Amet lean As¬ 
sociation of School Administrators, published February 
1941, the committee likewise believes that "the schools 
should work to aid in the solution of the vexing ijroblems of 
boy-girl relations which involve all the physical and emo¬ 
tional adjustments upon which life depends,” 
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One of the assistant commissioners has well said. “Any 
piogram of education that neglects this area of pupil train¬ 
ing can hardly claim to be preparing boys and girls for real 
living.” Ill the Foreword of the recently published Bulletin 
13, entitled Education for Family Life in the Primary 
Grades, the State Commissioner declares; “Education for 
family living includes sex education but is not limited to it. 
It is a well-rounded approach to many aspects of personal, 
family and community life. Sex is important because it is a 
part of a larger problem, with moral and ethical as well as 
physical aspects It is a basic factor m emotional and 
physical health and in personal and social development. 
Hence, the social hygiene aspect is emphasized in education 
for family living." 

A second bulletin in the seiies on Education for Family 
Life, entitled Education for Hitman Relations and Family 
Life on the Secondary School Level, was also published in 
1941 to fill the lequests of school authorities for program 
guidance in meeting the increased youth problems incident 
to the .Second World War. In addition to re-emphasizing the 
basic ideal of a progiam appropi lately integrated into the 
cun icular subjects and classroom expei iences from the kin¬ 
dergarten through the entire twelve grades, this bulletin 
includes a detailed listing of desirable goals in knowledge, 
attitudes, habits, adjustments to home and family to be ob¬ 
tained by the end of the twelfth grade’ a content outline of 
possible specific integrations into many subjects of the 
school piogiam and suggestions for a briefer introductory 
program where one or more capable teachers could prepare 
a series of classroom talks, to be discontinued when enough 
qualified teachers could handle a correlated program. 
Among the listed procedures for this program, stress is laid 
upon the importance of well-balanced and emotionally 
mature teachers, with high standaids of social and family 
living “as the attitudes and behavior of pupils are influ- 
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enccd moic the teacher than the mcic facts that are 
taught", legulai classroom Icachcis aic pteferable, in gen- 
eial, to outside speakers, veiicical infections should be 
included in the study of olhei comnninicable diseases without 
emphasizing oi uunimi/mg (and mtcipietccl in relation to 
pcisoiial and fuUiie family happiness); disciiSvSion of ways 
and means of bath control has no appiopiiate place in the 
high-school progiain; and thcic should be oppoiUmity for 
individual pupil guidance by poisons with sympathetic 
tindeistanding of youth's pci sonal-social adjustment piob- 
lems. Teachers in this field of education foi peisonal and 
family living should be able to feel the pulse of the com- 
nuinity, with "respect foi diflciing ethical and religious 
views found in pupils, families and community and for 
changing scientific knowledge ” 

This bulletin has met a definite need as evidenced by the 
thiid printing. In 1944 Cunicular Syllabu.s Numbei Six — 
Personal Health Problems • A Course for College Freshmen 
— was prepared by i epi csenlatives fioin four of the state’s 
teachei-tiaining colleges, one of whom is a niembei of the 
State Advisoiy Committee. This syllabus prc.sents a de¬ 
tailed unit on social hygiene, including objectives, content, 
and an extensive bibliography. 

Information about disti ibution of this publication should 
be diiected to the State Diiecloi of Teacher Education, 
Trenton, N.J. 

The Advisory Committee on Social Hygiene Education 
believes that one of the most important needs of young peo¬ 
ple IS sound preparation for paienthood and honiemaking 
and that education foi family life should be a major objec¬ 
tive in public-school education. It fuither believes whole¬ 
some sex education in the preschool and early school periods 
to be essential for improved parent-child lelationships, more 
satisfactory boy-giil relations, and for sound prcpaiation 
for later homemaking and parenthood The committee 
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agrees that initial responsibility for such sex-character 
training rests upon the home; but it also i ealizes that many 
homes are inadequate to meet this responsibility. According¬ 
ly, the committee recognizes m the possible close relation of 
the parent to the primal y-school teacher a unique oppor¬ 
tunity to assist the home in this area of child guidance and 
also to reach many children whose patents neglect or are 
indifferent to this needed training. Bulletin Number 13, 
Education for Family Life in the Primary Grades, pub¬ 
lished by the New Jersey State Department of Education 
in 1948, has been piepared to stimulate and guide a local 
school district in planning its own program, by indicating 
possibilities for education for family life occuri mg in daily 
classroom experiences. Plans for a bulletin to cover a sug¬ 
gested program on the upper elementaly levelai enow under 
consideration. This Bulletin Number 13, and those pre¬ 
viously published, are not intended to be a substitute foi 
training in specific methods and piocedures, which should 
be done through accredited courses in teacher-training insti¬ 
tutions 01 in-service extension courses 

Report on the School-Health Program Committee 

Further pi ogress in state planning for family-life educa¬ 
tion in New Jei sey is seen in the Report of the Commission¬ 
er’s Committee on The School Health Program, dated April 
194/’, based upon the findings of a committee appointed to 
survey health needs in the public schools of New Jersey. 
The report upon teacher training and detailed content foi 
instruction in elemental y, junior, and senior high schools 
includes “family living and sex education,” stressing the 
fact that “all teachers should have basic prepaiation for 
teaching health, safety education, family living and sex edu¬ 
cation that teacheis of family living and sex education 
should be exceptionally well-adjusted and emotionally 
stable.” Specific iecommendations include. 
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That all high-school girls be taught child development and 
care — preferably in the fourth year 

That a modified course in home nursing, child develop¬ 
ment, and care be offered as an elective to boys — in either 
the third or fourth high-school year 

That family living and sex education be included m the 
health and safety course of study and that it also be well 
integrated with other high-school subjects 

That child care centeis be set up as soon as possible on an 
area basis — where boys and girls may gain a better undei - 
standing of young children and have supervised experience 
in working with them 

Significant Parent-Teacher Co-operation 

Two years befoie the National Congress of Patents and 
Teachers in 1944 adopted a resolution pledging “its support 
in any effort to promote a social-hygiene-education pi ogram 
(in the schools) so planned as to lesult in better family and 
community living,” the New Jersey Congress of Parents 
and Teachers had been working toward this same objective 
Coincident with participation in the activities of the State 
Advisory Committee on Social Hygiene Education, the 
New Jersey Congress developed an intensive social-hygiene- 
education piogiam aimed (1) to acquaint patents with 
sources of help and practical methods in the step-by-step 
sex-character training of children and youth in the home 
and (2) to secure the understanding endorsement and co¬ 
operation of its state-wide membership for the inclusion of 
a positive, continuous social-hygiene-education program foi 
family living throughout the public-school system Under 
the direction of the Congress’ State Social Hygiene Educa¬ 
tion chairman, county social-hygiene chairmen in twenty of 
the twenty-one counties are actively promoting the progi am 
thioiighout the large state membership, A further step in 
accelerating the program was taken when the New Jeisey 
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Congiess made socia.l'hygiene education one of its required 
goals This is believed to be the fii st state congi ess thus to 
implement its effoi ts iii education foi family living 

Definite i esults of this widespi ead pai ent-teacliei activity 
aie evidenced in the consideiation given Congiess requests 
for action by the state administi ators and, more i ecently, in 
the adoption of a resolution by the 1948 Annual Convention 
of the New Jeisey Congress “that teachei tiainuig m the 
methods and materials of Family Life Education be a re¬ 
quired study m all teacher training institutions in the State 
of New Jersey and that training be provided and encoiii- 
aged foi in-service teachei s throughout New Jeisey’s 
school system by the New Jeisey Department of Education, 
and that a copy of this i csolution be sent to the Commission- 
ei of the Department of Education.” 

Other Co-operating Agencies 

Recognition of other co-operating agencies should include; 

1 Participation of the New Jeisey Tuberculosis League 
thiough woik on the Advisoiy Committee and also in the 
promotion of public understanding by inclusion of social- 
hygiene addresses on their state piograms, by response to 
county and local requests foi social-hygiene sjicakers, by 
oiganization of institutes, and by fiee distribution of liter¬ 
ature 

2 The New Jersey State and County Libiary Loan Serv¬ 
ices have gieatly facilitated the family-hfe-education pro¬ 
gram of the New Jersey Congress, both through the pro- 
cui ement of a large assoi tment of recommended social-hy¬ 
giene publications and by making the books leadily avail¬ 
able throughout the stale. 

3 The continued active intci est of the State Department 
of Health through its Division of Veneieal Disease Control 
personnel, both in its consultative and secretarial assistance 
and through its geneious distiibution of the latest endorsed 
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social-hygiene literature, renders valuable service and co¬ 
operation in the work of the Advisory Committee. 

Indebtedness to the American Social Hygiene Association 

In its evolving program of education for family life, New 
Jersey has profited largely from the consultative and train¬ 
ing services of the American Social Hygiene Association 
and from the tested expei ience of the association’s pioneer 
educatoi s who blazed the trail in the development of a sound 
social-hygiene-education program for family living. The 
objectives, principles, and methods of procedure of these 
pioneers, dating back to 1914, have become the national pat¬ 
tern for constructive woik in the schools and colleges, as 
evidenced in their adoption by the 1930 White House Con¬ 
ference, the N.E.A., and moie recently by their readoption 
at the 1944 Social Hygiene Education Conference of the 
United States Office of Education. 

Distinctive Features 

Among the distinctive features of the New Jersey pro¬ 
gram might be listed: 

1 Development of public awareness of the need and pub¬ 
lic understanding and endorsement for such a program 

2. State administrative understanding and agreement 
upon the objectives, desired procedures, and cautions and 
development of specific types of programs for various 
school levels 

3. Agreement upon essential teachei qualifications and 
provision for teacher training 

Present Status 

At the moment no entire school system has yet developed 
a fully integrated program as recommended by the Com¬ 
missioner of Education and the Advisoiy Committee on 
Social Hygiene Education, although there are a number of 
partially integrated programs in some schools. More and 
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more schools are including some type of Education foi Fam¬ 
ily Life, under various labels, m the curriculum. However, 
the progiams differ widely, from a well-rounded four-year 
high-school course included in health education, a one-sem¬ 
ester course for both boys and gills mtegiated in a class of 
home economics, a course integrated into Child Caie and 
Development taught high-school senior girls by the school 
nurse, a special course for senior boys and girls m separate 
classes taught by their respective health and physical-educa¬ 
tion instructors, the widely publicized Toms River course 
for senior boys and girls, to a shoit sciies of talks by an 
interested classroom teacher. 

In genei al most of the wotk is being done on the senior- 
high-school level, to a lesser extent in the juiiioi high 
schools; but more and more attention is being focused upon 
the importance of a program on the elemental y level One 
suburban elementary school has had a successful program 
beginning in the kindergarten and running through the 
entire six grades. This program was begun with the full en¬ 
dorsement of the Parent Teacher Association of that school 
and after the entire teaching staff had been adequately 
trained. 

Although progress has seemed unduly slow to some, it is 
believed that a solid foundation of public and administrative 
tindei standing is paying lich dividends that aie bound to 
pioduce the desired goals — boys and girls adequately pre¬ 
pared for fine adult living and the establishment of enriched 
family lelationships in American home life. 


Mabel Gner Lesher, A.M, M D, is Educational Consultant for the Amer¬ 
ican Social Hygiene Association and Chairman of the Advisory Committee on 
Social Hygiene Education to the New Jersey State Department of Education 
She gives undergraduate and graduate courses m Education for Family Life 
at Rutgers University School of Education Formerly she gave similar 
courses for New York University (Chautauqua Institution) and other 
institutions. 



EDUCATION FOR HAPPY FAMILY LIVING (UTAH) 
Wayne J. Andei'son 

"For further information and reading materials to help 
you live a happy family life write to the Utah Social Hy¬ 
giene Association care of the station to which you are lis¬ 
tening," — Thus ran the closing message of a popular radio 
piogram which was heard thioughout Utah and the inter- 
mountain west during the summer of 1948. 

Such a pi ogi am did not materialize out of thin air It rep¬ 
resented the attainment of one of the objectives of a civic- 
minded group of individuals who had fust met in 1941 to 
help promote the cause of family life in Utah. 

The first meeting of the Utah Social Hygiene Association 
was held on October 27, 1941, in the Mclntyie Building in 
Salt Lake City. Among those present were such piominent 
civic leadei s in Utah as State Senatoi Elias L Day, Arch¬ 
deacon W. F Bulkley, Miss Winified H, Dyei, outstanding 
educatoi, and Di. H. L Marshall of the University of Utah. 
A motion was unanimously can ied to incoi porate as a non¬ 
profit corpoiation and immediate steps weie taken to begin 
an active program 

Piior to setting up the striictuie of the association, the 
secretaiy of the gioup was delegated to contact various oi- 
ganizations alieady interested in family-life education and 
to invite then leaders to appoint representatives to act in the 
new oiganization Much enthusiasm was shown by those 
contacted and sixteen different groups, including civic and 
service clubs as well as religious oiganizations, agreed to be 
sponsoring agencies of the association. 

At a subsequent meeting held Januaiy 26, 1942, ai tides 
of incorporation were diawn up which defined the purposes 
and outlined the administiativc structure of the association 
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A foul-point program was adopted 

1 To combat syphilis and gonorihea and conditions 
which favoi their spiead 

2. To fight commei cialized prostitution and sex delin¬ 
quency 

3 To promote sound knowledge of sex and high stan¬ 
dards of conduct in mattei s of sex 

4 And by all these and other methods to piotect and im¬ 
prove the institution of maniage and the family as vital 
factors in human life 

The membci ship clause provided that any reputable per¬ 
son or oiganization whose application was approved may 
join. To administer the affairs of the organization, a piesi- 
dent, a vice-pi esident, a seci elary-ti easui er, a boaid of 
directois consisting of fifteen raembeis, and an executive 
committee consisting of five inembei s wei e elected. 

As soon as it was decided that a professional staff was 
necessaiy to help furthei the aims of the association, the 
problem of financing was attacked Finally a solution was 
ai 1 ived at with the co-operation of the American Social Hy¬ 
giene Association, the Utah State He<dth Department, and 
the Salt Lake County Community Chest. These thieeoigan- 
izations united in joint financing of the association’s activ¬ 
ities This action made possible the appointment of a full¬ 
time executive seci etai y as well as an office seci etary Since 
that time the organization has giown and developed and 
many outstanding civic leadei s have donated then time and 
talents to its piogiam In addition to the officeis pieviously 
mentioned, there is now an advisory committee composed of 
twenty-five people who are all active m various areas related 
to family-life education. 

During the past two yeai s, the association has been pre¬ 
sided over by Judge Heibeit M Schiller, professoi of law 
at the University of Utah, and his Icadei ship has inspii ed 
all of the members to give freely of their time. 
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Perhaps the best way to describe the activities of the Utah 
Social Hygiene Association is to give some specific examples 
of what has been done. Throughout all its activities it has 
been the constant goal of its membei s to protect and improve 
the institution of mariiage and the family. And it might be 
said in passing that such endeavor is well received m Utah. 
In fact, Utah is a state that is known foi its traditions of 
home and family. Residents of the state, proudly lefer to the 
fact that Utah’s childien are its best ciop The people of 
Utah like to have large families. They enjoy owning their 
own homes. They delight in the possession of lai ge living 
rooms as well as green-carpeted yards in which families and 
friends can mingle in homemade recreations Utah is a fam¬ 
ily-minded state Consequently, the task of the Utah Social 
Hygiene Association has not been that of stimulating intei - 
est in happy family life, but rather to point up that aware¬ 
ness and cany forward with a continuous, integrated 
sei vice. 

Just how has that been done^ 

One project has been the pi emotion of an annual Social 
Hygiene Day during the month of February. With the joint 
co-operation of the Salt Lake City schools, the Salt Lake 
Public Safety Department, the Salt Lake City Adult Night 
School, and the University of Utah, the association has 
brought in a nationally known leader in the family-life area 
to highlight each obseivaiice It is proud of the fact that 
such leaders as Mr. Roy Dickerson, executive secretary of 
the Cincinnati Social Hygiene Society, Dr. Gage G. 
Wetheiill, director of human-relations education for the 
San Diego city schools, Dr. Mabel Griei Lesher, education¬ 
al consultant for the Amei ican Social Hygiene Association, 
Dr. Ralph G. Eckert, consultant in parent education for the 
California State Department of Education, as well as the 
late Dr. Noel Keys, have all visited Utah to give added im¬ 
petus to the program It has been the policy when a leader of 
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national repute has been brought in to have him present his 
message to all age groups. High schools, universities, and 
parent groups have all been afforded the opportunity to gain 
added knowledge pertaining to the family. 

Obviously, one speaker a year cannot meet the many 
demands for information in the area of the family, so the 
association maintains a speakers' bureau. Simply by phon¬ 
ing or dropping a card to the Utah Social Hygiene Asso¬ 
ciation’s office, any interested organization or group may 
proem e a speaker who is an expert in the field of family i e- 
lations During each year, the bureau fills i equests for about 
one hundred speaking engagements. These engagements 
range from fireside chats at which a few teenagers are gath- 
eied, to lectures before large groups of several hundred. 
Speakers are accorded enthusiastic response and many times 
after finishing their prepared lectures are required to answer 
questions far into the night. 

The association has made its office a center for verbal 
and wiitten information pertaining to marriage and its 
headquarters have become recognized throughout Utah as 
the place to procure reliable literature in the family-life area 
Thousands of pamphlets as well as several hundred books 
are distributed each year Exhibits of book and pamphlet 
materials are cheerfully set up at county fairs, conventions, 
etc. 

One of the crying needs in the nation today is for teach¬ 
ers who aie piopeily trained to pi esent family-life education 
in the public schools Utah is helping meet that need. The 
first positive steps in that diiection were taken in the sum¬ 
mer of 1946 when Dr. Mabel Grier Lesher first visited 
Utah. Through the joint co-operation of the American So¬ 
cial Hygiene Association, the Univeisity of Utah, and the 
Utah Social Hygiene Association, Dr. Lesher was seemed 
to teach a couise in methods in education for family life at 
the 1946 Summer Session of the University of Utah. A 
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laige group of educatois, health officials, and civic woikers 
availed themselves of this unusual opportunity The re¬ 
sponse was so gieat that Di Lesher was pievailcd upon to 
1 etui n again for the 1947 Suinmei Session At this session, 
a legistration nearly tiiple that of the picvious summer 
greeted Dr Leshet, and two dilTcient courses weie given. 
As an outgrowth of Di, Lesher’s visit to Utah, the Uni¬ 
versity of Utah has become a permanent family-Ufe train¬ 
ing centci A course in methods in family-life education is 
taught thioughout die year, an annual faniily-hfe institute 
IS held, and several man iage courses arc taught Many of 
these couises have been presented for a number of yeais at 
the university, but Dr Leshei's visit gave impetus to and 
helped co-ordinate the piogiam. Pei haps two of the most 
inteiesting maiiiage courses given at the Umveisity of 
Utah are those called Patrology and Matrology. As their 
names imply, they help piepare youth for successful father¬ 
hood and motheihood 

In all of Its activities, the Utah Social Hygiene Associa¬ 
tion has co-opei atecl with olhei agencies. It has been deemed 
wisei to woik through and with existing organii^ations 
rather than to expend funds to set up new stiucturcs. 

To leach individuals at all age levels, vaiious methods 
have been employed 

The pieschool child has been influenced thiough his par¬ 
ents Tiained leaders have been furnished to teach six-week 
Paient Teacheis Association courses in family-life educa¬ 
tion which have been held in co-operation with the Salt 
Lake City Adult Night School and the Slate Depaitment 
of Public Insti uction At these evening com ses, both fathers 
and motheis have been taught piopci letminology and the 
approved way to tell their children the story of life Pai cuts 
have responded wholeheai tedly to these courses and classes 
of more than two bundled nieiiibeis have met two hours 
weekly to discuss family-life problems. 
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In Older to avoid ailificial learning situations, the asso¬ 
ciation has preferred to assist teachers on the elementary 
level with coui ses of study rather than to approach students 
directly In this way the office has become a useful center 
for such teachers. Although lectures have been given on the 
high-school and college levels, it is hoped that this need foi 
the “outside specialist” will gradually disappeai. 

Nearly all of the religious denominations in Utah have 
given the progiam their approval and speakeis have been 
furnished foi many religious gatherings A seiies of nine 
meetings was sponsoied in collaboration with the Moimon 
Chuich in which short lectures covering family-life piob- 
lems on evei y age level were presented 

One of the unique features of the association’s pt ogi am 
has been the lecent Happy Family Life ladio series. These 
piesentations, written and pioduced by Mrs. Alvin G, Pack, 
one of the officers of the association, won instant appi oval 
The theme of the series was the activities of the happy fam¬ 
ily and radio hstenei s were impressed with the fact that the 
happy family works together, plays togethei,dines together, 
and prays together. 

Mrs Pack, who is typical of the volunteer workei in the 
association, a former professional radio wiiter and pro¬ 
ducer, and incidentally has five children of her own, lived 
thlough a killing schedule m older that the series might go 
on Being completely occupied with her family duiing the 
day, she set up a night ‘Wi iting schedule, and for a period of 
six weeks wrote the daily piogtam eveiy nioining between 
the hours of two and seven. With such devotion to the 
cause of family-life education, how can the pi ogi am in Utah 
be anything but a success? 

Lai gel office space has been acquit ed through moving in¬ 
to the New Red Fcathei Building m Salt Lake City Volun¬ 
teer and piofcssional staff alike aie eagerly awaiting and 
Cl eating opportunities to fuithci the cause of happy family 
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living thi oughout Utah. The future is filled with promise 
for the Utah Social Hygiene Association and its members. 
Plans have already been foimulated to establish a lending 
library, which will enable every individual who so desiies 
to procure and read recommended books in the area of 
family life. 


fVayne ] Anderson, AM,, is Assistant Professor of Home Life Orienta¬ 
tion in the General College, University of Minnesota He was formerly Ex¬ 
ecutive Secretary, Utah Social Hygiene Association, teacher of elementary, 
junior, and senior high schools in Salt Lake City public schools, and mission¬ 
ary for the Mormon Church in Switzerland and Germany. 


education for responsible parenthood 

(MISSISSIPPI) 

Samuel Tubbe Robbins 

One morning in the fall of 1943, a wise and dynamic 
leader of parents and young women sat in the anteroom of 
the Mississippi Health Commissioner’s office. Mrs. W. D 
Cook, mothei and past-president of the state Parent Teacher 
Association and Young Women’s Christian Association, 
had asked the commissioner. Dr. Felix J. Underwood, for 
an appointment to discuss an urgent and pressing problem. 

When admitted, Mrs. Cook told Dr. Underwood that she 
came as a mother and representative of the state Parent 
Teacher Association and Young Women's Christian Asso¬ 
ciation. She reviewed first her experience as an unprepared 
mother at the time of her first child’s birth — and its death 
soon after. She placed the blame for this tragedy upon her 
ignorance of parental responsibilities. She felt that this 
ignorance was a common condition in Mississippi homes 
and wanted to help others who needed the guidance she had 
lacked. Mrs. Cook assured the Commissioner that young 
men and women were seeking wholesome guidance in mat¬ 
ters concerning their physical, mental, emotional, social, 
and spiritual make-up; in filial, familial, and social re¬ 
sponsibilities of the sexes (child-parent-society) as inter¬ 
dependent, inteiactive, and integrating life experiences; 
in dating and the data for dating; in petting and the dangers 
therefrom; in choice of friends and in friendships; in mate 
selection, courtship, and honeymoon activities; in mairiage, 
parenthood, and glowing old gracefully She also assuied 
him that parents were asking official and nonofficial agen¬ 
cies to piepare their leaders for an active role of leadership 
in family-life education They wanted leaders to guide them 
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in liappiei, healthier, more useful and productive family 
living. This required a pooling of talents and lesotirces of 
all social agencies foi the geneial welfaie and foi the great- 
ei good of each It was the only sure method to improve, 
stt eng then, and eniich the present generation of adults and 
the next generation. Mis. Cook ended her message 'with, 
"Help Its and you have oui blessing — Mississippi youth 
and adults are ready foi this piogram.” 

When Mrs. Cook left the Conimissionei’s office a letter 
was dictated to Dr A L. Gray, director of the Division of 
Preventable Diseases The Commissioner lequestcd the le- 
lease of Dr William G. Plollister, supet visor of V D, Con¬ 
ti ol, for service in a program of prevention through social- 
hygiene and family-life education. The idea was welcomed 
by both medical men because they had witnessed the increase 
of venereal diseases and their lesults 

Dr HolUstei, a young student of sociology and psychiati y, 
met with health educators, members of the departments of 
health, education, welfare, and leaders of P.T A., Y M, C.A., 
and Y W.C A Fiee discussion developed and a unanimous 
decision was reached foi continued study and for another 
meeting within the next two weeks, 

In January 1944 a tiial meeting of the personnel of six 
agencies was held for two days — foimulatmg attacks and 
content foi the progiam. It was the geneial feeling of the 
group that public opinion had to be won, and that the best 
way to achieve this goal was thiough intei pretations Who 
would do this^ And what would one interpret if he or she 
so desired? In shoit, what was the content to inleipict? 
Leaders suggested leadership tiaining institutes to meet the 
demand for intei pi eters. These training sessions would last 
for three days, fifteen to twenty hours, and sponsonng 
agencies would have to select then talented leadeis for this 
tiaining At the end of the institute leadeis would report to 
their agencies and interpret the Education for Responsible 
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Parenthood piogram at meetings, conferences, institutes, 
teas, luncheons, paities, house gatherings, health dimes, 
■welfare and educational sectional meetings, Pli-Y, Y-tcen, 
and 4-H Club round-ups. 

What was the content oi gospel to spiead? Leadeis te- 
peated the basic philosophy of education, including sex and 
farnily-life education, presented aims and objectives of edu¬ 
cation, outlined the filial, familial, and societal responsibil¬ 
ities to each other and their interdependent, interactive, and 
integrating nature, service to youth and adult leadeis foi 
discussion gioups or study gioups, leachei tiainmg, libiary 
services, public-school and college couises, guidance in the 
chinch, home, school, and community agencies, efforts for 
social agencies to work together, long-iange views regaid- 
ing law enforcement and social protection, child labor, mar¬ 
riage laws and physical examinations foi avowed pailners 
in marriage, and ledefinition of sex and sex education The 
aim'?' To preset ve, maintain, improve, sti eng then, and 
eniich family living by improving, strengthening, and en¬ 
riching the lives of all citizens, young and old 

The giOLip established a name foi Mississippi’s progiam 
Sex education had an odor attached to it because of cen¬ 
turies of teaching that sex is physical, of the body, and evil 
Leadeis felt that theii elToits would be impeded if they as¬ 
sumed that name They wisely adopted Education foi Re¬ 
sponsible Parenthood •which included sex education The 
fear of sex had to be dissolved bcfoie visible piogtcss m 
the piogiam could be made. Under the ERP heading, inter¬ 
pretations of sex, social-hygiene, family-hfe, parent, and 
pai enthood education were afforded 

From January 1944 until June 1945 Ihicc leadership 
training institutes were held — foity-two leaders were 
tiained and they returned to their communities armed with 
infoiinatioii and mspiiation From this seed giew a foiest 
of appeals foi service from the church, schools (PT.A 
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meetings weie heavily attended by teachers and the mem¬ 
bership of their association backed the program, giving the 
go-ahead signal to educators), youth and adult clubs, and 
parents. The requests were so great for continued studies 
and set vices to the above groups that volunteers could not 
meet the demand. They were not trained family-life edu¬ 
cators, only interpreters of ERP. 

Local leaders called for assistance from a national asso¬ 
ciation, stating that Mississippi was leady for a social-hy¬ 
giene, sex, parent, and parenthood-education piogram. The 
American Social Hygiene Association responded by sending 
their team to Mississippi. Mrs. M Martensen and John K. 
Williams, field workers, visited the state in Februaiy 1946 
and met with local leaders to prepare ten communities for 
behavior clinics for the special services of Drs Percy A. 
Pelouze and Mabel Giier Lusher, leaders in the social-hy¬ 
giene- and family-life-education field. These subsequent 
meetings, well attended by parents, teachers, spiritual and 
youth leaders, and civic-minded citizens, proved effective in 
securing community understanding and endorsement. When 
the American Social Hygiene Association team left the state 
in March 1946 Mississippi was bubbling over with en¬ 
thusiasm for a parent and parenthood educational program 
The state was ready for the next step. 

Mississippi Social Hygiene Association 

A group visited the late Governor Thomas L, Bailey and 
appealed to him for help in establishing this urgent and pop¬ 
ular program. In the appeal leaders piesented an idea for 
the Mississippi Association that would be the vehicle for 
their ERP program. Without hesitation, the Governor sent 
out over two hundred invitations on official stationery to 
state leaders of social agencies, requesting their piesence 
at a meeting, Apiil 10, 1946, to discuss a serious and sig¬ 
nificant situation in the state The meeting was a gieat sue- 
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cess, for these leaders founded the Mississippi Social Hy¬ 
giene Association — an organized body of men and women 
with a common aim and pui pose: to sponsor a program of 
Education for Responsible Parenthood. They elected offi¬ 
cers, approved a constitution, made ai rangeinents to finance 
the program, and instructed the president to invite national 
leaders to the state to be interviewed for the position of 
State Director of Education for Responsible Parenthood 
and Executive Secretary of the Mississippi Social Hygiene 
Association All this on April 10, 1946. All this in 
Mississippi 

The author was writing his doctoral document in Hous¬ 
ton, Texas, when a telegi am arrived asking him to appear 
in Jackson for an interview. He arrived on the thirteenth of 
April, and on the fifteenth was informed that he had been 
unanimously elected to become their first administrator of 
family-life education. 

Financial Status The time ill affoided state support 
through legislation because the Legislature meets every two 
years and had just completed its biennial plans for 1946- 
1948 on March 15, 1946 This meant that the organization 
would have to go to the public for contributions for the 
ensuing years. Leaders felt that if the program were suc¬ 
cessful during this time, in 1948 it would become a state- 
supported agency like the departments of health, education, 
and welfaie The budget was set at $12,000 per yeai, an 
office for the administrator was reserved and protected in 
the health-education unit of the departments of health and 
education, a secretary was assigned, and Meiritt H 
Brooks, VD. co-ordinator for the State Department of 
Health, was released for service to the program. 

M.S.H A in Action With a full-time educator on the job, 
the first task remained, to win public opinion. The added 
burden of a financial campaign made it necessary to spiead 
interpretations thioughout the eighty-three counties of the 
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state, for people do not conti ibute to a pi ogram they do not 
know This placed gicat emphasis upon leadership tiaining. 
It became necessary to include leaders of every social agency 
within the state in this training. Repiesentation at leader- 
ship-ti aining institutes brought the progi am to alt agencies, 
stimulated study groups for parents who belong to many 
clubs, and aided the association in the financial campaign. 
It also piovided an opportunity to meet with leadcis of these 
agencies, to learn of their talents and to tap them, to assist 
them in guiding their membership, to leccivc them as ve¬ 
hicles for the total paieiil and parenthood pi ogram, and to 
leceive their approval foi tcachei-tiaining, school, and 
cliuich cuiricLilai changes, and the final integration in 
schools, chtiiches, homes, youth and adult clubs, and com¬ 
munity. It provided an excellent weapon foi legislation. 

Strategically the ERP program, like all progiams of so¬ 
cial welfai e, would be as successful as sponsoi ing agencies 
succeeded in synchtonizing their Intel csts, talents, and re¬ 
sources for the common good, and eventually integrating 
family-life education into the daily living expeiienccs of all 
citizens, young and old These agencies would have to lose 
some autonomy in order to receive fullei and more satisfy¬ 
ing benefits If theii membership gi ew in health and happi¬ 
ness they would gi ow m like manner 

Within a short space of time the author was called to 
speak or mterpiet the progi am to a summer institute of the 
state P.T.A (August 1946), to thice bundled Home Dem¬ 
onstration Council members who met at an annual confer¬ 
ence (August 1946), to welfare confeienccs, health asso¬ 
ciations, Y.M.C.A. or Hi-Y and 4-H Club round-ups, to 
two hundred members of the Fedeiated Women’s Club An¬ 
nual Conference, to one hundred junior auxiliary members 
at their annual banquet and confei ence, to the Executive 
Boaid of Thii teen of the state American Federation of 
Labor, and at the'Methodist Retreat (two hundred spiritual 
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and lay leaders attended this retreat), to college classes, 
county teacheis’ associations, high-school students, P T A. 
meetings and discussion groups, maternal and child-care 
clinics, reform-school students (white and Negro), to 
church groups (Sunday classes and minister-wives clubs, 
and other gatherings) This spirit of agency sponsorship 
and support paved (he way foi active approval from pai- 
ents, teacheis, youth, spiritual leaders, businessmen, and 
civic-minded individuals 

GrozvtJi of Content, The Mississippi progiani grew with 
each attempt to meet the needs of the population and pro¬ 
fessional leaders who sei viced the program The author 
cannot pay adequate tribute to parents who had had few 
educational oppoi tumties hut possessed good common sense, 
They helped to build the ERP progiam. Discussion gioups 
proved a most effective instiument for individual and 
group growth. It not only gave parents an opportunity to 
tell of behavior problems at home and m the community but 
pi ovided soil for the exchange of methods and iiiatei ials for 
child care, health development, and foi personal and 
social impiovement It also afforded the oppoitunily for so¬ 
cial gatliei ings and for distribution of liteiaturc in the local 
areas Many parents came to the discussion gioups thinking 
that theii childieii weie abnoi mal and that they weienot do- 
ing a good job of child tiaming They left with confidence 
that then childi en wci e wholesome, noi mal, and liealtby, and 
that they were doing well The meetings pt oved to be morale 
buiklcis The meetings also diove our local medical men, 
social vvorkeis, spiritual leadcis, and cducatois into the li¬ 
braries tor study and reseaich. And it stimulated them foi 
further sei vice. 

Tlic piogram then spiead fi om the need for interpreta¬ 
tions and leadeiship training for inteiprctcis and lesouice 
individuals to effective study or discussion groups, com¬ 
munity conferences, lihiaiy sei vice, individual counseling. 
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planned talks to students in grades 7-12, discussion groups 
with youth, law enforcement, and finally legislation by 1950. 

Community Conferences 

After leaders were trained and enough interest had been 
stimulated in certain communities, the cential staff was 
called to meet with the community for three days. In the 
evening agencies assembled their membei ship for a com¬ 
munity meeting on ERP, for teachers needed public ap¬ 
proval They were timid about studying or integiating 
materials m family-life education into the daily living in 
school until parents and spiritual leaders gave them assur¬ 
ance of a joint and shared experience for ERP guidance. 
This confeience provided an excellent and encouraging ve¬ 
hicle for parent discussion groups, teacher training duiing 
summer months, distribution of literatuie, and establish¬ 
ment of local ERP committees for financial assistance 

The meetings were held for three nights and two after¬ 
noons. Topics for evening discussions weie 

1. Case for ERP and how we grow emotionally. Parents and 
teachers witnessed the normal growth of the child to adolescence — 
affording familiar instruments for growth with their children and 
better understanding of them It also gave parents an opportunity to 
observe the importance of their health and happiness to their child 
or children. 

2 Appreciating parenthood This section gave parents and teachers 
adequate knowledge of male and female physiology, gave them correct 
terminology and techniques for answering questions cliildren ask. 

3 Understanding the adolescent. 

Topics foi the afteinoon sessions with teachers: 

1 Techniques for integration 

2 Distribution of a kit of materials 

n) Teach with lives and not with words 
h) High calling of parenthood 
c) From boy to man 
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d) Problems of growing up 

e) Are you emotionally mature? 

f) Units for grades and subjects 

g) Bibliography 


Teacher Training 

The University of Mississippi, Mississippi Southein Col- 
leg-e, Mississippi State College, and Delta Teachers College 
introduced health woikshops for teachers and superintend¬ 
ents during the summers of 1946-1948. Teachers met for 
six weeks, leceived credit for the work, were orientated to 
the ERP progiam, and given techniques for integiation in 
school, church, youth, and adult clubs. During the thiee 
years, three hundred and sixty-one teachers and supeiin- 
tendents wei e ti ained—another six hundred were i ecipients 
of one or two lectures. All teachers were i equired to submit 
term papers or projects for grade or subject integiation, 
to survey a behavior problem m their immediate school or 
community, and to meet with communities foi definite tech¬ 
niques for community and school service. 

In 1947 Mississippi Southern College initiated courses in 
Maniage and Family Living and Child and Adolescent 
Dynamics, The author was part-time assistant professor of 
physical education at the institution. The courses were so 
popular that the college faculty sponsored a Family Life 
Week, April 26-30, 1948. Whitwoi th College also intro¬ 
duced the same courses for their students. Other colleges 
in the state weie interested but could not locate personnel 
for similar classes. 

Discussion Croups 

Parents met for six hours on thiee different days In the 
early review of parental needs, it was stated that they want¬ 
ed tiaining in patent and parenthood education. Parents 
wanted adequate and useful scientific knowledge and con ect 
terminology for answering questions children ask They felt 
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that the reason foi pei petuating the "stoik sloiy” was be¬ 
cause they did not have this instrument. Parents wanted to 
learn this and face the issue when Iheit childicn needed sex 
guidance Parents wanted to know the habits and charactei- 
istics of the adolescent peiiod Thus all discussion or study 
groups met to exchange views legaiding the following sub¬ 
jects. Only leaders who wcie trained at the leadership-train¬ 
ing institutes could lead these discussion gioups. Vciy often 
the leadeis would call the state director to piesent the fiist 
section and othei leaders continued servicing the group at 
the two remaining sections. 

Fust Day Review of the Case foi Family-Life Educa¬ 
tion. (first hour) and Emotional Development (second lioiir) Par¬ 
ents wanted to understand their children bcltci and to giow with 
them, Tliey wanted to know how beliavior patterns developed, wliat 
was normal and abnormal, why thumb sticking, bed welting, nail btt- 
'irg. pool eating habits, brothei-sister jealousies, temper lantiiiins, 
etc. 

Secotrd Day Appreciating Parenthood (male and female anatomy, 
puberty changes, emotional faclots dining this peiiod, tecliniques for 
answering questions children ask and guiding adolescence) Heie 
they used or applied the information they received dining the first 
part of the session. 

TInrd Day. Understanding the Adolescent (an age of physical 
and emotional changes, idealism, excesses, lehelhon. hcteiosexiial in¬ 
terests and associations, love expansion, and becoming adult) 

Over three thousand parents attended these study gioups 
and appeals for moie and longer sessions •were frequently 
heard. 

Future 

Any program of a giass-ioot natuic that has captured 
the imagination of citizens and leadcis of social agencies 
will glow and live on. Pai ents and youth have asked foi this 
progiam and actually pushed thcii Icadei.s’ backs against 
the wail to get it. They found information and inspiration 
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that lifted morale; they demonstrated through their attend¬ 
ance and requests that they want a progiam of Education 
for Responsible Parenthood. Leadeis should continue to 
grow with their followers and continue to serve them intel¬ 
ligently and with conviction. Mississippi, like all states, 
needs trained teachers who will be teachers of teachers, of 
paients, of youth and spiritual leadeis, of adult club leaders, 
and of the community Mississippi’s ERP program depends 
upon the quality of these leaders and upon the co-operation 
and harmony of leadei s of social agencies. 


Tiibbe Robbms is community orgaiiizerj lecturer, and nistructoi for 
Personal and Family Living He was formerly State Director of Education 
for Responsible Parenthood and Executive Secretary of the Mississippi Social 
Hygiene Association and Assistant Professor at Mississippi Southern College, 
wheie he initiated courses m Marriage and Family Living and Child and 
Adolescent Dynamics 




A COMMUNITY SOCIAL-HYGIENE-EDUCATION 
PROGRAM (SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA) 

G. Gage Wethevill/ M.O. 

In 1937, a gioup of teachers and administrators sat to¬ 
gether discussing the place of social-hygiene education in 
the school. The consensus was that the sex-social aspect of 
living was an important part of growing up and too little 
help was given for its direction. Theie was geneial agree¬ 
ment that sex education should stem from the home. Illus¬ 
trated talks were given to groups of paients through the 
Parent Teacher Association. Great interest arose fi om these 
talks and parents reported the information helped them in 
answering their children’s questions. 

Somewhat confused about the function of speims, ova, 
and the placenta, and troubled about how to answer ques¬ 
tions about family life, romance, and mat riage, many par¬ 
ents asked why the schools could not caiiy on a piogram 
covering these important matters. Questionnaires to high- 
school students indicated they needed and wanted help with 
their social problems. It was discoveied that adult attitudes 
toward sex weie the only ones to be feared. 

Realizing that community acceptance was necessary for 
a program of this nature many talks weie given to men’s 
and women’s organizations. Public forums were held to dis¬ 
cuss the question of sex education. These meetings ptoved 
that even grown-ups could discuss sex sensibly. 

Sex-education materials were piesented to lepresentative 
groups of school children. Nothing happened except that 
they were found to be eager for the information and ti eated 
it without prejudice. They were easier to talk to than were 
the adults. 

With community approval and a demonstration that 
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youth reacts to sex information with sincerety, committees 
were set in motion to develop a program of social-hygiene 
education in the schools The objective of the program was 
to present sex education as part of the regular curriculum 
for understanding of the sex-social aspects of living to pio- 
mote good attitudes and conduct. Procedures to approach 
the objective were to follow the educational methods already 
functioning in the curriculum. Through planning and steer¬ 
ing-committee action^ social-hygiene infoimation was made 
integi ative foi courses of study in the curriculum. Courses 
were planned where there was group need. Individual needs 
were met through counseling 

It was recognized, early, that teacher preparation would 
be helpful in developing the program Social-hygiene-editca- 
tion units were developed in summer workshops. University 
extension-division classes were given annually. Summer- 
school couises provided background for many teachers. The 
Training Center in Family Life, Health and Social Rela¬ 
tions of the University of California gave intensive work 
in the field In-service teacher training was given to those 
who evidenced special interest in leaching social hygiene. 

Adult-education classes gave training to parents for bet¬ 
ter leadership and guidance in social living in the home. 
These classes became very popular and attracted record at¬ 
tendance. They also promoted understanding among the 
people, which helped to cieate public acceptance of sex 
education. 

All elementary grades, fiom 1 to 6, participate in an in¬ 
tegrative progiam of sex education. The Course of Study 
for Elementary Schools contains suggestions under science 
in the first giade as follows awareness that plants giow 
from seeds and bulbs; knowledge that frogs change from 
egg to polhwog to frog, knowledge that chickens and ducks 
hatch from eggs, awaieness that most birds build homes, 
lay eggs, and raise families, awareness of the differences in 
the way living things i eproduce themselves. 
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Under the social studies, the following goals having to 
do with family life are typical • courtesy, consideration, and 
sharing; appreciation of the services and duties of each 
family membei; appreciation foi and inlciest in family 
reel cation. 

Other opportunities for contiibuting to sociaUiygiene 
education present themselves from time to time. Among 
these aic questions that are asked by pupils To enable 
teachers to give appropriate answers to sex questions, a 
monograph containing the coninioiily asked questions and 
then answeis was ptepared in a summer woikshop, 

t]i Grade Lessons. The most impressive of the social- 
hygiene teaching on the elementary level is done in the sixth 
grade with the lessons on “gi owing up.” These lessons aie 
given on a voluntary basis to sixth-grade boys and girls 
about to leave the elementary school, wheie then association 
has been with youngei childien interested in small-child 
activities When they enter jtinioi high school they will be 
thiown with older children who are becoming interested in 
boy-girl relations such as dating, lomancc, and social con¬ 
duct. This important social transition dcsei ves planning for 
understanding. A pattern of social behavior developed early 
IS impoitant to successful and happy adjustments to the 
many sex-social problems young people must meet tlnough 
the years. 

Specially prepared teacheis or school nurses meet several 
times with boys and gills separately for discussion of 
“glowing up” Such matters as choosing friends, giowth 
and development, functions of the genitalia, and their names 
are given in the first lesson. In the second lesson the story 
of reproduction and the bii th of a baby ai e given The thu d 
lesson consists of discussions of menstruation, body caie, 
seminal emissions, and the meaning of parenthood, A ques- 
tion-and-discussion peiiod may follow each presentation 

The lessons are found to be most effective when preceeded 
by a demonstration of their content and methods to parents. 
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A week or two before the lessons begin, a meeting is held 
for all patents of sixth-grade children The contents of the 
lessons are presented to the parents in concentrated form 
Parents geneially (98%) are eager for the information 
and happy the school will piesent it to theii childien. Par¬ 
ents know what questions to expect from their children 
following each lesson Parent-child discussions and con¬ 
fidences aie stimulated in this way Thus, the school sex- 
education lessons include the home as a participant. 

Group CouHseltng. On the junioi- and senior-high-school 
and junioi-college levels, a diflferent appioach is used At 
these ages students are facing sex-social problems fioni day 
to day The story of reproduction is not enough Young 
people are concerned not with learning the mysteries of life 
for the futuie, but with meeting life’s problems now. The 
woi Id with all its human relations has opened to them Even 
for them it is too late for some things, for otheis it is only 
the beginning. 

It is important that social-hygiene counselors undei stand 
the backgrounds fiom which some students come. Teachers 
protected by the environment of the bettei social cii cles may 
be unaware of these backgiounds It is the successful coun- 
seloi who projects his understanding into the homes and the 
peisonal problems of these young people Excessive drink¬ 
ing, bickering, and vulgarity are not unusual home condi¬ 
tions. Some students come to school from families wheie 
there is marital unhappiness, pervcision, and prostitution 
Read the Kinsey Report for statistical evidence of some of 
these conditions Counselors who leally get close to students 
receive this mfoimation fiisthand. Social-hygiene education 
in some cases is serious business Students come to coun¬ 
selors with many difficult problems Shall they be given help 
or turned away ^ 

The common social pioblems confronting high-school 
students have to do withiomance, petting, group acceptance. 
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and family relations It seems almost impossible to meet 
these needs through a com se of study, so no com se of study 
is provided. Rather, the piesentations and discussions take 
shape as the needs of the gioup are discovered. 

The social-hygiene counselor meets with a group of 
twenty students (boys or girls) once each week for a period 
of six or more weeks. The fiequency and nunibei of meet¬ 
ings may vary. The fiist meeting is given over to general 
discussion of problems of young people. The counselor lets 
it be known that any sincere problem may be discussed 
frankly within the gioup Areas of mteiest are established 
through questionnaires. The counscloi pi esents each topic 
as the discussions move along. Having given infoimation 
basic to the understanding of a topic, it is thrown open foi 
group discussion, 

The response to the group counseling has been over¬ 
whelmingly good Young people stay after class, desiring 
mot e discussion of things they feel they do not understand. 
Guidance is given in special reading to meet individual needs 
and interests. 

The state teachers college is active in providing sex-edu¬ 
cation training for teachers. As these new teacheis with 
good background and better attitudes toward sex come into 
the public schools, it becomes possible to expand the sex- 
education program 

Sex education has become popular with pai ents of small 
children. Parents feel they are better able to give guidance 
to their children when they have additional background of 
understanding in sex-social relationships. Parents are given 
classes through adult education, Paient-Teacher Associa¬ 
tion meetings and study groups, and the educational pro¬ 
gram of the Family Service Association, 

Young people were brought in on the planning of social- 
hygiene education as a total community project Youth 
groups invited speakers on social hygiene to their meetings. 
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Matters of importance in family-life education become 
goals of many of these organizations 

The chiii-ches of the community support the movement by 
inviting speakers in foi their Sunday School classes and 
young people's club meetings On Social Hygiene Day, ser¬ 
mons weie preached fiom many pulpits on family-life edu¬ 
cation The Council of Churches supports and paiticipates 
in many public meetings throughout the year. 

The Family Service Association employed a man es¬ 
pecially trained in family-life education to function as its 
director of education Through his efforts many adult- and 
youth-gioup programs developed. Emphasis was placed on 
family-life education m the case woik of the agency. 

The Venereal Disease Conti ol Clinic of the Public Health 
Department provides not only the services of V.D. Control 
Officeis, but loans films to interested groups. The Venereal 
Disease Control Officer and his investigatoi give talks on 
venereal disease as a social problem, its incidence and 
treatment. 

The mayor appointed a committee dining the war to 
assure the co-ordination of all community agencies in the 
repression of prostitution and contiol of communicable dis¬ 
ease The mayor acted as chairman of the committee and 
held the meetings in his office every month. Through the 
“mayor’s committee” the couits, schools. Army, Navy, wel¬ 
fare department, community welfare council, and police 
department, co-operated in a planned drive against prostitu¬ 
tion and venereal disease This co-ordinated effort resulted 
in closing every commercial house of piostitution in the 
area. It lowered the V D. rate to the extent that a statistical 
study showed the area to be the best controlled of all port 
cities At the end of the war, with the lessening of conti ols, 
the mayor's committee did not disband. It woiked all the 
harder to hold the gains made dui mg the war The madams 
and pimps who sat through the war, in San Diego, waiting 
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for the "heat" to be off so they could open their houses are 
still sitting They have only begun their wait 

The Social Hygiene Association play^s an iinpoi taut part 
in this community ptograni of hettei social living. It is the 
voice of Ihe people Being a voliintaiy agency, it is fice to 
speak and act "When the courts become lax in their handling 
of piostitutes it is the Social Hygiene Association that puts 
on the picssure for better coiitiol Rapid-tieatmenl centeis 
and sex education were promoted, in many communities, by 
this agency. Through guidance of the paient organization, 
the American Social Hygiene Association, many local so¬ 
cial-hygiene groups throughout the country piovkle the 
community support necessaiy foi action. 

The public schools of San Diego initiated the social-hy¬ 
giene movement, but its strength came in total community 
action. It is tiue that the wai was a stimulating force, but 
continuance of the piogiam since the wai indicates the sin- 
ceiity of the community in controlling vice and piomoting 
better social living conditions for the future. 


G Gage fVcthenll, M D, is Director, Health Etlueation, San Diego city 
schools, California 



ADVANCED LIFE SCIENCE IN THE BRONXVILLE 
SCHOOLS (NEW YORK) 

Howard V. Funk 

In 1926, Dr, Willaid W Beatty, at present director of 
Indian Education foi the United Slates and Alaska, then 
associate superintendent at Winnetka, Illinois, came to 
Bionxville as superintendent. His early tiaining at San 
Francisco State Normal School under Dr. Fiecleiick Burke 
and his subsequent experience with the expeiimental pio- 
giam of the Winnetka Schools convinced Dr Beatty that 
a primary function of public schools is to equip pupils with 
the knowledge, attitudes, and skills needed to enable each 
individual to function adequately and with personal satis¬ 
faction in the society in which he lives 

This concept of education has two recognizable phases. 
The first, and immediate, is to equip each child at every 
level with the facts and attitudes necessary to enable him to 
live satisfactoi ily with his peers, in genet al, the society of 
the school of which he is a member, and the coraiiiunity of 
friends he has out of school The second, and long-teim 
goal, is to instill these attitudes and suppoi ting knowledge 
so thoroughly and deeply that they grow with the individual 
as he matures, thus making him a better functioning mem¬ 
ber of whatever community he is a part. 

Both aspects are impoi tant, especially so in sex education, 
for the prime consideration in this field is not simply the 
imparting of knowledge. That in itself is not sufficient. 
There is the concomitant and highly important task of in¬ 
stilling healthy attitudes and enduiing values in human 
relationships that will grow as the individual matures This 
concept is basic if the second generation is to dei ive benefit 
from parents’ background, a point which I shall illustrate 
later. 
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Shoi tly after his arrival in Bronxvillc, Dr. Beatty deter- 
mined to inaugurate a course in sex education. It is upon the 
foundation laid twenty-two yeais ago that we have been 
building our program. Expciience has enabled us to im¬ 
prove and stiengthen oui woik, but the essential goals are 
still those outlined. 

How may goals such as these be achieved ? 

Perhaps we can best describe our procedure undei two 
general heads: class or gioup organization and teacher 
qualifications. 

Advanced Life Science is an integral part of science 
which in this school is taught from kindeigarten thiough 
high school by well-trained teachei specialists. Beginning 
with the simplest concepts children are taught to think 
straight, to develop and maintain inquiring minds, to ask 
questions, to seek and collate pertinent data, and to foim 
logical conclusions. At every level questions are answered 
honestly and frankly and in detail commensurate with the 
maturity and understanding of the inquirer. 

Laboratories are equipped with suitable apparatus for 
the work at hand. In the lower levels much of it is simple 
and easily acquired, yet it fulfills the needs of youngsters 
learning to manage equipment and mateiial and to draw 
simple conclusions as a result of theii experiments The 
upper-grade laboratories have, in addition to the usual 
equipment, many homemade pieces designed by teachers and 
pupils for a particular purpose. The elemental y laboratories, 
and those on the upper levels devoted to life science and biol¬ 
ogy, are filled with living things. Mice, rabbits, guinea pigs, 
hamsters, bees, ants, snakes, toads, frogs, turtles, fish are 
on hand, perhaps not all at once, but certainly during the 
course of the year and in propel season. Nor is this material 
confined to the laboratory Classrooms, too, have aquariums, 
terrariums, plants, and often a family of animals of some 
kind. Geology, astronomy, and othei aspects of science all 
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have a place at the pioper time in the child’s progiess 
through this immense field. 

This, then, is the matrix in which sex education is taught. 
The word “matiix” is used advisedly, for our work in sex 
education is embedded in the science program It is not some¬ 
thing dragged m at a special time, but is a logical develop¬ 
ment in a continuing course of ever-widening knowledge. 
By itself it occupies a shoit period of time. This can be so 
because it is an integral part of a much larger picture 

At the seventh-grade level boys and girls are taught sep¬ 
arately in Advanced Life Science classes. The elemental y- 
school Life Science logically becomes Advanced Life Science 
on the next level. These groups meet one foity-five-minute 
period five days per week. Classes are usually twenty-five 
in numbei, though some are ovei thirty. 

Consider now the possibilities Here are groups of boys 
and girls, twelve or thirteen years old, at the thi eshold of 
adolescence. They know many scientific tei ms, they are in¬ 
terested in the way they glow, develop, and function. They 
are skilled in group discussion, and acquainted with simple 
ways of gathering, outlining, and classifying scientific data 
At this age they love pets, and are willing to spend hours 
caiing for them and studying their food habits and bodily 
functions, including reproduction The biith of an offspi ing 
is a much-hoped-for event to be celebrated with joy. 

The wise teachers help these children to build vocabulary, 
to codify facts, and to obtain full answers to their questions. 
Discussion of reproduction in their living material is quite 
as mattei of fact as that concerning bieathing, eating, assi¬ 
milation, and elimination. 

At the proper stage, usually toward the end of the sev¬ 
enth giade, this knowledge is earned on into a discussion of 
reproduction in man. To childien schooled as these are there 
is nothing strange or out of place about the matter It is 
simply a logical part of the developing stoi y which began in 
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kindergarten and will be carried on as occasion arises 
through the remainder of their school career. 

The time devoted to human i eproduction varies, but gen¬ 
erally two weeks is ample to answer questions, to discuss 
points of view and to go on to other matteis of importance 
in the scientific world. There is nothing secretive about the 
lessons on human rept eduction As one pupil replied to a 
parent's inquiry, "Don't you talk about all this outside of 
class "Yes, we do some, but there's not much to talk 
about Everyone knows as much as everyone else.'’ 

It is apparent that the teacher m charge of such a class 
must be well trained, experienced, and highly skilled. She 
must be able to think of every child as an individual; she 
must understand, love, and enjoy children. She must be able 
to gain their confidence, be sympathetic, yet hold their re¬ 
spect She must be quick to recognize individual problems, 
to encourage the reticent child, and to curb the verbose. She 
must set an atmosphere that encourages honest, sincere di,s- 
cussion and enforce rigidly the dictum, "You may laugh 
with someone, but never at someone." The building of atti¬ 
tudes and values in sex education far transcends the impart¬ 
ing of facts and knowledge. 

In our nearly quarter century of experience m this field, 
we have had five teachers for our boys and girls — four 
women and one man. All hold masters' degrees in biological 
science Two were at one time premedical students. All are 
unusually mature, well-balanced individuals All attract 
children naturally and are willing to spend endless hours in 
laboratory housekeeping and individual pupil conferences. 
All have achieved admiiably in a field wheie the poorly 
equipped or emotionally unstable teacher would be m hot 
water from the start. 

Evaluating such a course of instructibn is not easy. Re¬ 
ports from our giaduates, now adults with families of their 
own, give the best insights. We have many such reports 
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The following is quoted as quite typical A formei teacher 
met a young mother in the doctor’s office. After exchanging 
greetings the young mothei, who was expecting hei third 
child soon, said, “You know, I was thinking about you the 
other day. My other two youngsters ai e old enough to notice 
I’ve changed, so they’ve asked a good many questions I’ve 
answeied them frankly and without embarrassment, to 
their satisfaction and mine. Thei e are a number of young 
folks my age living m our apartment house and they think 
I’m crazy to talk to iny two childien as I do. The other day 
I got to wondering why I behaved as I did in answering my 
children’s questions because I didn’t talk about the ‘stoik’ or 
beat around the bush, Why was I diffeient? Then I lenieni- 
beied my seventh-grade Life Science and I know why I 
could talk with my youngsters the way a mothei ought to.’’ 

That is what I meant when I said in the beginning that 
the parents’ backgiound is highly impoitant in maintaining 
and improving relationships with then children. Let me em¬ 
phasize again, as I hope I have done throughout, that sex 
infotmation alone is not adequate. Knowledge must be ac¬ 
companied by wholesome attitudes, and the enduring spii - 
itual values that are, or ought to be, the outcomes of good 
education in any field involving human understanding and 
relations. 

And, finally, I believe that the public school, and school 
people generally, have been peisistently deluding themselves 
in regal d to sex education. The question is not whether boys 
and gills shall know about sex They have a good many 
ways of finding answeis to what they want to know. The 
only choice in the matter lies in the source of their informa¬ 
tion. Shall they get theii knowledge of sex and attitudes 
toward it and towai d each other from the finest teachers we 
can tiain and the best couises educators can devise? Oi shall 
they pick up their knowledge where they find it, without le- 
gard to authenticity or the enduring life values that mean 
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SO much to their own future well-being and that of their 
offspring? When those two questions are carefully consid- 
eied and thoughtfully answeied the proper course of action 
will be clearly apparent to all alert schoohnastei s vitally 
interested in the welfaie of young people. 

Howard V Funk is Superintendent of Schools, BronxviUcj New York, and 
2 s a teacher of wide experience m Wisconsin, Illinois, and New York 


TRENDS IN FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION 
By William F. Snow, M.D. 

The history of nations the world over provides a wealth 
of information about vaiicd methods of fainily-life educa¬ 
tion and the ti aining of individuals to adapt themselves and 
their conduct to pi evading views regarding the family in 
their day and geneiation In the United States the family, 
comprising a fathei, mother, and their child len, has been 
iecogm 2 ed as a basic social unit in the stiuctuie on which 
oui way of life, our laws, and our institutions have been 
fashioned 

While recognizing the i ight of each citizen to life, libei ty, 
and the ptii suit of happiness, the trend of public opinion and 
action has been to insist that a majoi factor in sectiiing and 
piotecling such lights is the steady improvement in laws 
and practices favoiably affecting marriage, the home, and 
the community enviionment 

As our old-established faim and village life, foi nearly 
half our population, has given way to living in city and 
highly industrialized areas, the pioblems of adjustment of 
personal conduct to the demands of social welfare have be¬ 
come pi ogi essively complicated and difficult Education in 
the home, the school, the church, and othei community insti¬ 
tutions has not kept pace with the needs of children, youth, 
and older pei sons foi appi opiiate iiifoi mation and guidance 
— paiticulaily in legaid to the constiuctive and destructive 
uses of their sex endowment 

The broad aspects of sex education or social-hygiene edu¬ 
cation have long included, as Piofessor Maurice Bigelow 
points out, the biological, hygienic, mental, and social rela¬ 
tions of the two human sexes and is of concein to many 
other fields of interest — anthropology, for example. For 
this reason he proposed the use of a bioader term such as 
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h-umati-relations education and encourages the collabora' 
tion of competent teachers of biology, sociology, anthi opol- 
ogy, and other subjects in developing a course or a series of 
correlated instruction units on human relations foi youth. 
There is great need also for piactical information and in¬ 
struction of this natui e for adults of all ages. And many of 
our impoi tant activities in behalf of public health and social 
welfare are inevitably dependent to a large degree upon ap- 
propiiate education of this character. 

Speaking particularly of the encouraging gains in our 
nationwide attack upon the venereal diseases, former Sur¬ 
geon General Thomas Parran said, at the close of the war, 
"Will the good citizens who everywhere have backed up our 
war effoit be ready to continue their part of the fight?’' Vic¬ 
tory will come sooner if all community forces that strength¬ 
en human character join in the fight against these diseases 
and the conditions which favoi their spread. It will come 
sooner if our churches, homes, and schools maintain and 
intensify their efforts to fortify family life and to improve 
human lelations. It will come sooner if law-enforcement 
agencies and civic groups strive more vigorously to prevent 
juvenile delinquency and to rout out unwholesome influences 
in the community. The same comments regaiding the im¬ 
portance of human relations and family life apply to prob¬ 
lems and pi ograms for combating othei health and social ills. 

The truth of these observations was proclaimed and has 
been fully tested by the American Social Hygiene Associa¬ 
tion which was established in response to the demands of 
national, state, and local voluntary agencies, each of which, 
in the early years of the century, had been studying and 
carrying on activities related to some phase of problems of 
the right and the wrong use of the sex endowment of hu¬ 
mans. Outstanding among these agencies wei e; (1) medical 
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and public health groups; (2) social protection and law en- 
^rcement groups; (3) public-education and religious-edu¬ 
cation groups; (4) recreation and entertainment groups. 

These groups urged the setting up of some sort of nation¬ 
al clearinghouse to which they might apply for information 
about what was being done elsewhere, and for specific ad¬ 
vice and assistance in dealing with their special local situa¬ 
tions. Finally, at the International School Hygiene Congress 
in Buffalo, New York, in September 1913, after a Stirling 
series of sessions participated in by world leaders in educa¬ 
tion, medicine, sociology, and religion, the decision was 
made to incorporate in 1914 the American Social Hygiene 
Association for the general purposes described in Article II 
of the Constitution which reads: 

The purposes of this Association shall be to acquire and diffuse 
knowledge of the established principles and practices and of any new 
methods, which promote or give assurance of promoting, social health; 
to advocate the highest standards of private and public morality; 
to suppress commercialized vice, to organize the defense of the com¬ 
munity by every available means, education, sanitary, or legislative, 
against the diseases of vice; to conduct on request inquiries into the 
present condition of prostitution and the venereal diseases in Amer¬ 
ican towns and cities; and to secure mutual acquaintance and sym¬ 
pathy and cooperation among the local societies for these or 
similar purposes 

In subsequent yeais covering two World Wars, a major 
depression, and utipai alleled advances in science and in the 
migration of families and individuals, the association has 
found governmental and nongovernmental co-operation for 
these pui poses vital to the preservation and improvement of 
personal and family living. 

The woi k of the association began with the launching of 
its information service, including the journal, bulletin, and 
pamphlets. Plans were made for developing specific pro- 
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glams for three majol divisions: (1) establishment of med¬ 
ical and public-health activities; (2) the combating of 
commercialized prostitution and other environmental con¬ 
ditions; (3) the promotion of appropriate and effective sex 
education. 

In his first annual address, Piesident Charles W. Eliot 
said • 

To all those who have been active m contriving and establishing 
this new agency for promoting public health and moiahty, it seems 
requisite tliat a clear and conipiehensive statement should now be 
made concerning the objects and aims of the Association, and the 
means by which it intends to puisne tliem It is also important to 
indicate what it does uo( mean to do, as well as to state the positive 
actions it hopes to take. 

President Eliot illustiated this procedure by concrete 
statements on the matter and method of dealing with the 
medical and social protection phases of campaigns against 
the venereal diseases and cominei cialized piostiUition In 
dealing with such evils, he said, "Wc can no longer give 
fiist place to considei ations of mnocency, delicacy, and reti¬ 
cence any more than in dealing with war. The attack on 
them must be public and flank, but it should also be high- 
minded, and free from suggestions which might invite youth 
to experiment in sexual vice ” From the beginning these 
parts of the work wete developed m co-operation with all 
other nongoveinmental and governmental agencies that 
could be interested. 

Finally, Piesident Eliot said the association proposed to 
take an active pai i “in bi inging about cet tain educational 
changes which will touch first paicnts, then teachers, then 
adolescents, and lastly children. In the field of social hygiene 
as in almost all the diJleicnt ptovinces of public and pi ivate 
moiahty, impiovemeiils cannot be fiimly established until 
the rising generations have been Ihoioughly imbued with 
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them, and have been brought up with light conditions ” It 
was the view at that time that parents, adequately informed, 
aie the best teachers; but that normal schools and colleges 
should begin at once to piepare educators for co-opeiation 
with the home in assuring appiopriate instiuclion. 

It was recognized to be of the utmost importance that the 
processes adopted for diffusing sound knowledge about the 
normal and the moi bid sex relations, the dangei s of licen¬ 
tiousness, safe mating with a view of healthy pi ogeny, the 
prevention of the lepioduction oX defectives, the desti action 
of commerce in vice, and the pievention of venereal con¬ 
tagions should all be earned on plainly but delicately, with¬ 
out exaggeiation or morbid suggestion, without inter- 
feience with parental lights oi leligions convictions, and, in 
general, in a pure, high-minded, disinterested way. It was 
also agreed that the pioneeiing part of this woik must be 
done by voluntary associations, as is usual in social re¬ 
forms ; but that it should be the constant aim of these pri¬ 
vate organizations to enlist gi adually the public autlioi ities 
in this vast undertaking, and to transfei to the public treas- 
uiy, as fast as possible, the support of all these paits, the 
work which expeiience proved to be of suie and pcimanent 
public advantage 

The association staited out thiily-fivc yeais ago as a 
membership nonprofit volunlaiy oi ganization incoiporated 
under New York laws, supported entiiely by dues and con¬ 
tributions and working primarily through state and local 
agency niembei s and affiliates as channels of communication 
and contact with interested citizens Its progiani, as mapped 
by the founders and levised fiom tune to time, has been 
maiked by flexibility of method, by adaptation to changing 
conditions and advances m science and sociology, and by a 
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consistent readiness to take hold wherever, at any given 
time, there appeared to be the greatest opportunity for serv¬ 
ice, the ultimate goals, however, remaining unchanged. The 
published volumes of the Journal of Social Hygiene record, 
in detail, the major activities and accomplishment of this 
organization. The board of directors has always insisted that 
its program and projects must be based upon demonstrated 
needs, practical proposals, and full knowledge of conditions, 
whether these concerned public information and community 
action, educational measures, medical and public-health 
measures, or legal- and social-protection measures. Wher¬ 
ever possible the association has worked through other es¬ 
tablished agencies, believing that this makes for economy 
and efficiency and wins confidence and lespect. 

The field studies of the association relating to education 
for personal and family living show a great variety of meth¬ 
ods and ever-increasing number of schools in all parts of the 
country which are worthy of commendation and duplication. 
One of the recent pamphlets of the Association, Education 
for Personal and Family Living as applied to the social- 
hygiene field, which is in demand, reviews the current sit¬ 
uation in the United States. Much of the data collected has 
been secured in connection with the community-service ac¬ 
tivities supplied by joint projects with affiliate and co-oper¬ 
ating agencies. Another pamphlet published by the associa¬ 
tion — Some Social Hygiene Problems of Los Angeles 
County — illustrates some of the ways in which the asso¬ 
ciation works with community groups and helps to promote 
interest and action in matters related to family-life 
education. 

Counseling and guidance, to the extent that well-trained 
and qualified family counselors can be made available to 
help the various members of families seeking advice and 
assistance, have always been advocated by the American So- 
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cial Hygiene Association. Over the years a very considerable 
portion of the time and field services of many of its staff 
has been devoted to lectures, demonstration, and promotion 
of training personnel for this purpose in normal schools, 
colleges, and other institutions, such as schools for nursing 
and social work. 

Most national organizations get called upon for aid and 
participation in international activities; the American So¬ 
cial Hygiene Association has been engaged in co-operative 
projects with both nongovernmental and official agencies 
concerned with such efforts in its field since 1914 — partic¬ 
ularly with the armed forces in both World Wars. At the 
present time the association staffs and operates a Regional 
Office, for the Americas, of the International Union Against 
the Venereal Diseases, serves as a recognized consultant of 
the United Nations on problems coming before its commis¬ 
sions and specialized agencies, and participates actively in a 
wide lange of other significant international projects. 

Among the currently urgent and important special proj¬ 
ects in the United States a national-defense program in this 
field, requested by the Secretary for National Defense, is 
being carried on with the co-operation of the United Service 
Organizations and the association’s affiliated state and local 
agencies. These activities are of unusual significance and 
timeliness, and are attracting lenewed attention of parents 
and community leaders because of the new emphasis being 
placed on the basic arguments for family-life education. 
Both officeis and men of all branches of the armed fotces 
came out of the Second World War convinced that medical 
science and military control and discipline alone cannot be 
counted on to eliminate the venereal diseases and related 
medical-social ills as major factors in reducing fighting 
strength Major General John M. Devine, who studied this 
question closely and directed the experimental units at Fort 
Knox, recently summed up the currently accepted views of 
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the military at the last Annual Social Hygiene Day meeting 
of the association m these words' "A sound social hygiene 
program adapted to the needs of this age group was upper¬ 
most in my mind — in planning the militaiy training and 
educational expeiimcnts at Foit Knox Theie was no doubt 
then, and there is none now, that an efiectivc piogram of 
social hygiene must be based on pei somil nioi ality and self- 
respect; and tliat the only sine pieventive of vcneical dis¬ 
ease is continence.The favorable i esults of the social 

hygiene piogiani have been geneially lecognized. In the 
Militaiy attitude toward VD control, moral responsibility, 
self -1 espect, and self-contiol aic being emphasized. Above 
all, great emphasis is being placed on sound Icadei ship and 
ptoper guidance, upon impressing upon the individual the 
value of right conduct, the icwaids of clean living, and the 
obligation of the soldier to himself, to his home, to his oi- 
ganization, and to his country, to make himself a bettei 
citizen. Foi everything that makes a bettei citizen also 
makes a better soldiei 

With these views the association is in full accord. In a 
recent message to the membership, the honoiary president, 
Chancelloi Ray Lyman Wilbui, desci ibed the goal of social 
hygiene as "a people healthy, normal, well balanced — fit to 
build successful families, homes, communities, as founda¬ 
tion stones of stiength and piogiess.” The objectives of 
family-life education, so convincingly presented by the ed¬ 
itors and the authoi s of the special articles in this issue of 
The Journal of Educational .Sociology, aie sound, and 
all agencies concerned with promoting them have had the 
support and extensive field-sei vice assistance and counsel of 
the American Social Hygiene Association since its estab¬ 
lishment. On the basis of this expeiience its members 
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believe that these broad objectives of family-life education 
can be achieved. 


IVillmm P S 710 W, MD, is the Chairman of the Board of Diiectors, Amer¬ 
ican Social Hygiene Association, President of the Intel national Union Against 
the Venereal Diseases, and author of many books and pamphlets m the field 
of sociaf-hygiene, sex, and family-life education, 
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EDITORIAL 

When I was requested to edit an issue of The Journal 
OF Educational Sociology on the repoit of the Presi¬ 
dent’s Commission on Higher Education, I suggested that 
it be postponed until it would be possible to bring together 
the discussions which the report would stimulate It would 
then be possible also to point out ways thiough which the 
report was being implemented. 

The developments during the fifteen months since the 
final volume was issued moie than justified this decision. 
The report has been called “the most significant educational 
document of our time” and “a stliring proposal, an effective 
statement of faith in the value of education to a modern so¬ 
ciety.” Conversely, its critics have said, “If the proposals of 
the Report are put into effect, it means that education will 
be federalized, socialized, vocationalized, and secularized.” 
Another called it “confused, confusing and contradictory.” 

It is well that the report has had both its ci itics and de¬ 
fenders, for It would have been but another document to 
gathei dust on library shelves if it had not warranted even 
a contioversial reply. Then, too, much of the criticism 
sei ves as an even greater challenge both to the critics and 
to those who wish to see the recommendations carried into 
efiectue progiams of action. 


Copyright 1949 by The Payne Educational Sociology Foundation, Inc 
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This issue was planned Lo provide a mediutn foi piescnt- 
ing" the views both ol those who endoisc the repoit and of 
those who criticize it 

It is hoped that this summary of judgments will not still 
furthei extend the divergency of viewpoints but will, in¬ 
stead, point out the areas of unanimity and suggest ways 
of implementation. 

Francis J Brown 



BASIC CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
OF THE PRESIDENT'S COMMISSION ON 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

John Dole Russel/ 

In July 1946, President Hairy S Truinan appointed a 
commission of twenty-eight outstanding citizens to consider 
the ciucial problems facing the institutions of higher edu¬ 
cation in the United States This Commission on Higher 
Education finished its work in December 1947 Its repoit 
has been published by the Government Printing Office in 
six volumes, under the general title of Higher Education 
for American Democracy 

To summaiize within a shoit at tide the basic conclu¬ 
sions and 1 ecommendations contained in the 377 pages of 
the Commission’s report is indeed difficult The entire text 
is packed with important facts and weighty aiguments. 
The pui pose of the present summary is, first, to stimulate 
a careful reading of the report by those who have not yet 
studied it and, second, to ptovide a review that will seive as 
a basis for the subsequent articles in this seiies in The 
Journal of Educational Sociology. 

The summary that is herewith presented follows to a con- 
sideiable extent the organization of topics as they are 
treated in the report The review is presented undei eight 
major topics: (1) the goals of highei education, (2) the 
number to be educated, (3) the absorption of the increased 
college-trained population into the social and economic or- 
dei, (4) the barrieis to educational opportunities, (5) the 
content of education; (6) the organization for higher edu¬ 
cation, (7) staff needs; and (8) financing. 

Coals for Higher Education 

Pi esident Truman’s lettei appointing the members of the 
Commission on Highei Education stated “It seems paitic- 
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ularly important, theiefore, that we should now reexamine 
our system of higher education in terms of its objectives, 
methods, and facilities; and in the light of the social role it 
has to play.” ‘ In view of its teims of refeience, the Com¬ 
mission quite properly gave fiist attention to the goals of 
highei education in the United States. 

The Commission’s basic premises set up two functions 
for higher education; “ .... the social role of education in a 
democratic society is at once to insuie equal libeity and 
equal oppoitunity to differing individuals and gioups, and 
to enable the citizens to understand, appiaise, and redirect 
courses, men, and events as these tend to stiengthen or to 
weaken their liberties” (I, 5). The Commission further 
elaborates this goal in the following wotds. “Anieiican 
colleges and universities ... can no longer consider them¬ 
selves merely the instiument for producing an intellectual 
elite, they must become the means by which every citizen, 
youth, and adult is enabled and encouraged to carry his edu¬ 
cation, formal and informal, as far as his native capacities 
permit” (I, 101). 

The Commission’s i eport stresses the fact tliat the pi es- 
ent is a time of crisis. “In a leal sense the future of our 
civilization depends on the dliection education takes, not 
just in the distant future, but in the days immediately 
ahead” (I, 7). Three piincipal goals for higher education 
are given top priority; “They are to bring to all the people 
of the Nation* Education for a fuller realization of democ¬ 
racy in every phase of living Education diiectly and exiili- 
citly for international undei standing and coopei alion Edu¬ 
cation for the application of creative imagination and 
trained intelligence to the solution of social problems and to 
the administration of public affairs” (I, 8) These objec- 

* Tlie Committee on Highei Education, Niff/icr /^ditcaiton for American 
Democracy (1st ed , Washington, D,C Government Printing Oflicc, 1947), 
I, 5 
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tives, it will be noted, lie within the general field of the hu¬ 
manities and the social sciences. It is significant that the 
Commission stresses these areas so heavily, in contrast with 
the usual emphasis currently given to the natural sciences. 

The Number to Be Edueal'ed 

If every citizen is to be encouraged to carry his education 
as far as his native capacities permit, how many students 
should be at the college level? Perhaps the most challenging 
Idea in the entire report of the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education concerns the number of young people 
capable of instruction at the college level. The unprecedent¬ 
ed increases in enrollments that have occurred since the 
close of the Second World War have raised a sei ious ques¬ 
tion, not only among educators but also among many 
thoughtful citizens, as to the probable future trends of col¬ 
lege student registration. The Commission wisely refrains 
from making a prophecy as to the number of students who 
mill be enrolled in college and university courses in the fu¬ 
ture. Instead a clear answer is given to the question of how 
many ought to be educated beyond the completion of high 
school. The conclusion is based on careful statistical studies 
of the mental ability of the population, as shown by the 
Army General Classification Test given to millions of those 
who entered military service in the Second World War. 
The estimate is set up to indicate the number of college-age 
young people m I960 who will have ability to pin sue higher 
education. 

The figure which the President's Commission suggests as 
the number of young people for whom liigher education 
should be provided in 1960 is certain at fiist to strike almost 
eveiyone, educators and lay citizens alike, as incredibly and 
almost preposterously high Within the next eleven or 
twelve years, the Commission says, we ought to be educat¬ 
ing approximately twice as many as were attending in the 
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uiiprecedently swollen eniollments of 1947-1948, or almost 
three and one half times as many as weie enrolled at the 
prewar peak in 1940. The goal set is 4,600,000 students in 
1960. Of these 600,000 would be at the giadnale level, 
1,500,000 at the upper-division undei graduate level, and 
2,500,000 at the ftcshmen and sophomore level of college. 
These figures, one must again be remindccl, leflect the num¬ 
ber who ought to be educated, the number who have ability 
to puisne courses beyond the high school. 

A detailed analysis of the method of deriving the estimate 
of 4,600,000 students as the potential enrollment for 1960 
indicates that, quite contiary to what is likely to be one’s 
first reaction, the estimate actually is conservatively diawn. 
For example, it indicates only the number who could profit¬ 
ably pui sue the type of education which has in the past been 
given in colleges and universities; it makes no allowances 
for increases that will inevitably occur when new piograms 
of instiuction aie intioduced, to develop types of human 
talent not now well served in the college curriculum This is 
a type of development that the Commission sti ongly i ecom- 
mends In some other lespccts the figtites for future enroll¬ 
ments eir, if at all, on the side of conservatism Thei e would 
seem little doubt that, if appropriate facilities and condi¬ 
tions are provided, the 4,600,000 students will leally be 
seeking higher education by 1960. 

Can They Be Absorbed in the Social and Economic Order? 

But what is the capacity of our country to absoib the 
product of such an extended system of higher education? 
Can the social order utilize as many people with college- 
level education as the report suggests^ The Commission, by 
its extended treatment of general education, implies that 
much of the additional schooling to be piovided will not be 
for occupational purposes, but foi citizenship and for daily 
living, “ . , the transmission of a common cultural her- 
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itage towaicl a common citizenship ..,, ” (I, 49). It is ob¬ 
vious that this type of education cannot be overproduced in 
a democratic society. The Commission, however, does give 
caieful review to the needs foi occupational and profes¬ 
sional pi eparation. Certain fields are selected for extended 
analysis. 

Many members of the medical profession will doubtless 
disagree with the findings of the Commission legarding the 
need foi increases in the number of pel sons to be piepared 
as doctoi s The Commission definitely states that " . .. an 
acute shoi tage of doctors is to be expected by 1960” (1,75). 
A few pages fuither on an indirect ciiticism seems to be 
leveled at medical education, without specific mention of 
that field “Equally unjustifiable is the tendency in some 
professions to i estiict numbers arbilraiily in ordei to main¬ 
tain the prestige of the profession and the mat ket value of 
its services” (I, 83) This courageous facing of a contio- 
versial issue will be cheered by many thoughtful peisons 
outside the medical profession and by some within it 

The situation m engineering education is piesented as a 
shaip contiast to that in medicine The engineeiing schools 
have expanded their enrollments far beyond the previous 
estimates of then maximum capacity, in ordei to sei ve the 
students who wish to study and the employers who have 
positions waiting to be filled. Nut sing, dentistry, and phai- 
macy are among the other professional fields reviewed The 
conclusions of the Commission indicate that ovei pi oduction 
in piofessional education can be prevented by adequate 
counseling and by man-power planning “An analysis of 
estimated needs and supply ... in terms both of national 
requii ements and of enrollment trends . is needed in all 
professional fields” (I, 81) 

In another connection the Commission deals foithrighlly 
with the oft expressed idea that too many people may be 
educated at the higher level. It bluntly “ . . dissents from 
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the view that a substantially larger fraction of young people 
going to college would yield a laige body of frnst»ated and 
disappointed persons because the discrepancy between their 
inteiests and their economic oppoitunity would be loo 
gieat” (II, 6). Cogent reasons are given in suppoil of this 
position. 

Barnets to Equal Opportunities 

The Commission’s report gives extended ti eatment to the 
barriers that now prevent young people from obtaining all 
the education of which they are capable. The Commission’s 
discussion of this point is based on the pt emise that "equal 
educational opportunity for all pei sons, to the maximum of 
their individual abilities and without regaid to economic 
status, race, creed, color, sex, national origin, or ancestiy is 
a major goal of Ameiican democracy” (II, 33). The Com¬ 
mission finds that present accomplishments in the United 
States fall far shoit of this goal. "For the great inajoi ity of 
our boys and girls, the kind and amount of education they 
may hope to attain depends (sic), not on their own abilities, 
but on the family or community into which they happened 
to be born or, woise still, on the color of theii skin or the 
religion of their parents” (I, 27). 

The economic barrier, involved in the high cost of college 
education to the student, is pioperly given fiist place in the 
discussion. "The old, comfoi table idea that ‘any boy can 
get a college education who has it in him’ simply is not true” 
(I, 28). "By allowing the opportunity for higher education 
to depend so largely on the individual’s economic status, we 
are not only denying to millions of young people the chance 
in life to which they are entitled; we are also depriving the 
Nation of a vast amount of potential leadership and poten¬ 
tial social competence which it sotely needs” (I, 29). 

After a thorough review of the economic barriers to 
higher education, a notable recommendation is made by the 
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Commission, to the effect that publicly controlled institu* 
tions should eliminate all fees for students through the 
fourteenth grade (sophomore year), and should roll back 
fees for other levels of higher education so that they will not 
be larger than they were in 1939. The hope is expressed 
that the private colleges will do all in their power to keep 
costs to students as low as possible. 

A second and more general solution proposed for remov¬ 
ing the economic barrier is " as rapidly as possible, to 
raise economic and cultural levels in oui less advanced 
areas, and in the meantime to provide outside assistance that 
will enable these areas to give their children equal educa¬ 
tional opportunities with all others in the Nation” (I, 32). 

One element of the financial program involves the setting 
up of a system of scholarships and fellowships financed by 
federal funds. This proposal is one of the major recom¬ 
mendations of the President's Commission on Higher Edu¬ 
cation. While the plan is not elaborated in great detail, the 
suggestion is made that the number of students aided by 
scholarships should reach 20 per cent of the nonveterans en¬ 
rolled at any one time. An annual appropriation for scholar¬ 
ships is suggested, starting at one hundred twenty million 
dollars and increasing in subsequent years. 

The second barrier to equal opportunities for higher edu¬ 
cation, to which the Commission gives extensive treatment, 
is discrimination in admissions Racial disci imination is 
discussed piimanly ivith respect to the plight of Negro 
students The inadequate provisions foi the education of 
Negroes in the states maintaining segregated systems are 
severely criticized, and stress is laid upon the fact that Ne¬ 
gro youth in states where segregation is not legalized also 
frequently lack the opportunities given white students 
After a careful review of the available data, the majority of 
the ” .... Commission concludes that there will be no fun¬ 
damental correction of the total condition until segregation 
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legislation is repealed” (IIj 35) Pending this action, the 
“ .. . Commission iiigcs that thesepaiatecclncationalmsti- 
tutions foi Negiocs be made luily equal in facilities and 
quality to those foi while students” (IT, 35) A dissenting 
opinion to the leport on racial disci iniination is enteied by 
four meinbeis of the Commission, thiec of them ])icsidents 
of iinivcisitics in states wheie segiegation is the piactice. 
It is interesting to note that two of these thice piesidents 
have announced, subsequent to the publication of the Com¬ 
mission’s leport, that their own iinivci sities will admit Ne¬ 
gro students in certain graduate jirofessional fields of study. 

Religious disci iniination is discussed at length, especially 
as it 1 elates to Jewish students Two iecommendations aie 
made on this point: (1) "• • the removal fioinapplication 

forms of all questions pertaining to icligion, color, and 
national oi racial oiigin” (II, 38); and (2) . . that edu¬ 

cators support in theii respective States the passage of caie- 
fully drawn legislation designed to make equally applicable 
m all institutions of highei leai ning the i emoval of ai bi- 
traiy discrimiiiatoty piactices m the canying out of admis¬ 
sions policies” (II, 68). 

Other ai bill ary disci iminations in the admission of stu¬ 
dents that the Commission condemns are those with respect 
to sex, geographic baniers, nonveteian status, unwari anted 
academic requii ements, and fixed number quotas by accred¬ 
iting oigaiiizations in certain professional fields. The lack 
of adequate guidance is also cited as a real ban iei to con¬ 
tinued educational oppoi tunity. 

The ban ier imposed by the present restricted cm i iculum 
is given brief tieatment in the Commission’s lepoit. The 
Commission concludes: “If the colleges aie to educate the 
gi'eat body of Amei ican youth, they must pi ovidc pi ogi ams 
for the development of other abilities than those involved in 
academic aptitude, and they cannot continue to concentrate 
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on students with one type of intelligence to the neglect of 
youth with other talents” (I, 32) 

The Content of Higher Education 

The Piesident’s Commission has much to say about the 
subject-matter content of higher education. The discussion 
on this point is presumably directed to the attention of insti¬ 
tutional faculties, for no suggestion is made by the Com¬ 
mission for any inteiference in citiiictilum affairs by 
outside authorities The gieater part of one entire chapter- 
in the first volume is devoted to a discussion of general edu¬ 
cation, the needs foi it, its objectives, the methods by which 
it may best be given, and the interrelationship between geii- 
eial and vocational education. 

The piogiam of the various types of higher institutions 
are ci itically reviewed — the junior college or community 
college, the seniot libeial-aits college, the professional 
school, and the graduate school. Graduate education, de¬ 
scribed as “ , the least understood activity in American 

education” (I, 84), comes in for scathing ciiticism. “Per¬ 
haps the place to begin the process of lefoim is with the 
graduate faculties themselves” (I, 89) This is a suggestion 
that many will approve The need for research, and the con¬ 
tribution of institutions of higher education to adult educa¬ 
tion are treated extensively. Strong recommendation is 
made foi the improvement of facilities foi adult education 
in institutions of highei education, 

Thioughout the five volumes of the Commission’s leport, 
and especially in the section on the content of education, 
heavy emphasis is laid on the necessity for piograms of 
high quality. The commission’s definition of quality, how- 
evei, seems to involve a fine adjustment between the educa¬ 
tional pi ogi am and the society and the individuals whom it 
sei ves. rather than any blind adherence to patterns and 
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procednies established by tradition and the opinions of 
ivoiy-tower educators. 

Organization for Higher Education 

An entire volume of the Commission’s icport (Volume 
III) is devoted to the subject of the organi/.ation for higher 
education. Additional refeiences to the topic of organiza¬ 
tion appear in other paits of the lepoit, notably those deal¬ 
ing with the curiiculum The leport deals extensively with 
the various types of institutions; the discussion of the pio- 
prietary school enters a field not well known to educatois, 
but one that must certainly be taken into account in any 
consideration of total available educational facilities The 
recommendation for the rapid development of community 
colleges is one of the most significant features of the entire 
report of the Commission. 

A brief statement is made in the report regarding the 
desirable size of institutions. Rather timidly the Commis¬ 
sion questions the wisdom of unlimited expansions on a 
single campus, and suggests the desirability of developing 
more widely diffused educational centers. 

Governmental organization at the state level is given ex¬ 
tensive treatment in the report. The Commission recom¬ 
mends that state education departments be strengthened 
and given centralized authority over higher education, with 
adequate staffs for the purpose. In states where this cannot 
be accomplished immediately, the Commission recommends 
the creation of a central controlling State Commission of 
Higher Education as an intermediate step 

At the national level, the Commission lecommends the 
sti engthening of the United States Office of Education 
(now known officially as Office of Education, Federal Se¬ 
curity Agency) Vaiious alternatives are reviewed, without 
definite i ecommendation, for the administiative placing of 
the Office of Education in the oiganization of the Federal 
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Government The creation of a continuing Commission on 
Higher Education, to advise the Commissioner of Educa¬ 
tion in this area, is recommended. It is also recommended 
that an interdepartmental committee on higher education 
be set up, representing all interested agencies of the Federal 
Government, with the Commissioner of Education as 
chairman. 

A considet ation of the place of voluntary educational 
organizations at the national, regional, and state level leads 
to the conclusion that such associations should be encour¬ 
aged and strengthened. 

The report gives attention to certain “segments of educa¬ 
tion requiring special organizational ar)angements” (III, 
59). The responsibility for the preparation of teachers for 
the public schools does not seem to fall clearly into any one 
of the areas of authority that the Commission proposes, so 
a recommendation is made for the creation of a separate 
state council of teacher education in each state, Adult 
education seems also to require the creation of a separate 
state council. Guidance and counseling activities cut across 
all levels of education, so the recommendation is made for 
the development of guidance and counseling services in the 
United States Office of Education. 

Faculty 

Volume IV of the Commission’s leport is devoted ex¬ 
clusively to the subject of the staffing of higher education. 
The problems with which it deals are relatively familiar to 
people in colleges and universities but aie less well under¬ 
stood by those on the outside. A useful estimate is made of 
the quantitative needs for faculty members iii the future 
The Commission indicates that the present teaching staff of 
approximately 155,000 should be doubled by 1952, and an 
additional 50,000 should be added by 1960 

A plan for the adequate preparation of college faculty 
members is advocated. The present piograms in the giad- 
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uate schools are seveiely ciitici/cd because Ihcy piovide 
inadequate opportunity for piofossional picp.iialion foi col¬ 
lege teaching “The most conspicuous weakness of the cur¬ 
rent graduate piogiain is the failuic to piovide [lotential 
faculty meiiibei with the basic skills and the ait necessaiy 
to impait Icnowlcci^/i to otheis Ckillege teaching is the only 
major learned piofession lot which there docs not exist a 
well-defined progiain of piepaiatioii diiccted towaiddevelo¬ 
ping the skills which it is essential for the piactitioner to 
possess” (IV> 16). Neccssaiy factois in the pieseivice 
preparation of college faculty mcmbeis aic outlined, and an 
internship plan is stiongly leconimcnded Valuable sug¬ 
gestions aiemade for the lecruitmcnt, selection, placement, 
and in-service education of faculty nieiiiheis 
The salary situation is discussed extensively and data aie 
presented showing the present unfavoiable conditions Rec¬ 
ommendation is made foi . salaty iiicicases such as to 
provide income coniniciisurate with those cai nod m other 
fields leqiiiiing similai piepaiation” (IV, 62) 

Impiovements needed in the working conditions of the 
faculty are outlined, particularly with rcfcieiice to policies 
regarding salaries and promotions, paiticipation in group 
annuity and insurance piogiains, adjuslnient of the woik 
load, piovisions for special services to faculty members, and 
adequate guarantees of academic freedom The Commission 
suggests the setting up of a sort of national teachei-place¬ 
ment agency to assist colleges in locating new faculty mem¬ 
bers and to assist qualified teachers in obtaining positions 
where they can serve to the greatest advantage. 

Finance 

The fifth volume of the Commission’s i epoi t outlines the 
financial support that would be necessary to realize the 
goals set forth in the pieceding sections To provide for 
4,600,000 students and 350,000 faculty members in I960, 
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the Commission estimates that a total annual current 
come foi educational purposes of $2,587,000,000 would he 
required. This is two and one half times the expendituies 
for higher education in 1946-1947. The physical plants for 
highei education, estimated now to have a value of approx¬ 
imately $4,000,000,000, will require moie than twice that 
amount for additional capital investment, bringing the total 
value of the plant in 1960 up to $12,834,000,000. 

Piactically all the incicase in eniollments, according to 
the Piesident’s Commission, will have to he caiiied hy pub¬ 
licly controlled institutions The financial estimates aie 
based on the assumption that enrollments in privately con¬ 
trolled institutions will not increase appieciably beyond the 
1946-1947 level. It should be noted that the Commission 
did not aibitiaiily freeze eniollments of privately con¬ 
trolled institutions at the present level Instead the Commis¬ 
sion looked realistically at the plans and prospects of the 
privately controlled institutions, and decided that these in¬ 
stitutions themselves wei e following and would continue to 
follow tlie policy of not expanding their eniollments beyond 
the present level Since the Commission recommends a 
doubling of present college eniollments for 1960, there was 
no alternative except to piovide for the necessaiy expansion 
of facilities through publicly controlled institutions. 

The conclusion is reached that local goveinments will 
have about as much a burden as they can successfully carry 
in supporting an adequate program of elementary and sec- 
ondaiy education, without adding very much of a charge 
foi highei education. The state governments can and should 
increase then contiibutions for higher education. The Com¬ 
mission estimates that $1,443,000,000 should be available 
fi om state governments for the support of higher education 
by 1960 “This leaves a deficit in the proposed budget for 
publicly controlled higher education of $638,000,000, which 
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must somehow be provided if the budget for 1960 is to be 
balanced” (V, 42). 

"There is but one source capable of providing the funds 
needed to avoid a deficit and to balance the operating budget 
for higher education; the Federal Government. Only if the 
Federal Government becomes a strong, permanent partner 
in the system of financing higher education can the needs 
of a greatly expanded enrollment be provided" (V, 43), 
The financial assistance needed from the Federal Govern¬ 
ment is outlined in some detail with lespect to the pi ovision 
of scholarships and fellowships, aid for curient operation 
of the educational program, and aid for capital outlay 
projects. 

The Commission takes a definite stand recommending 
that public appropriations foi educational purposes be limit¬ 
ed to publicly controlled institutions. Two members of the 
Commission enter a dissenting opinion on this point. 

The Commission makes it clear that it does not want 
higher education strengthened at the expense of the ele¬ 
mentary and secondary levels of the public school system, 
“The program of financing higher education should pie- 
suppose a sound and efifective system of education for all 
youth at the elementary and secondaiy school level” (V, 6). 
The Commission makes it clear also that, in proposing ex¬ 
tensive federal support for higher education, it in no way 
advocates a change in the long established pattei n by which 
the states, not the Federal Government, control the prog ram. 

Will the resources of the United States pci mil the mam- 
tenance of an expanded piogram of higher education such 
as the report recommends ? The Commission does not slii iiilc 
from answering this crucial question. 

"Can America afford this piogiam? The answer is un¬ 
equivocally yes. Expenditures for higher education have in¬ 
creased steadily and substantially thioughout tlie ycais 
Yet, the gross national product, which is a measuie of the 
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market value of all goods and services produced in this 
country during a specified period, has also increased, ancj 
at a higher rate. During the fiscal year 1932, in the midst 
of the depression, expenditures for current educational pur¬ 
poses in higher education were equivalent to 63/100 of 1 
percent of the gi oss national product for that year. In 1947, 
when expenditures for higher education were more than 
twice those for 1932, these expendituies were only 46/100 
of 1 percent of the gross national product for that year, or 
only a little more than two thirds as much as fifteen years 
earlier. The amount spent for current purposes in higher 
education has been declining consistently in relation to the 
gross national product over the last fifteen years for which 
comparable data are available. This Commission considers 
the trend unfortunate; and recommends that as the gioss 
national product increases, the percentage made available 
for higher education also increase. 

“In terms of 1947 dollar values and the 1947 gross na¬ 
tional product, the proposed 1960 current expense budget 
of $2,587,000,000 for the complete fulfillment of the Com¬ 
mission’s recommended program would require 1 19 peicent 
of the 1947 gross national products (sic). 

“This Commission believes the Nation can well afford to 
have 1.19 percent of the national production invested in 
higher education. If the $672,000,000, representing the an¬ 
nual average cost of the needed capital outlay, is added, the 
pel centage is 1 50 — still a small figure. 

“If the position is taken that the national economy is fixed 
and that expenditui es for highei education are expenditures 
for consumption purposes only, then the view that America 
cannot afford the cost of the proposed program might ap¬ 
pear justified But such a position cannot be justified. High¬ 
er education is an investment, not a cost. It is an investment 
in free men. It is an investment in social welfare, better liv¬ 
ing standards, better health, and less crime. It is an invest- 
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ment in liighet production, incienscd income, and gi cater 
efficiency in agiicultuie, mdiistiy, and government. It is an 
investment in a bulwaik against gaibled infoimation, half 
truths, and uiitiuths, against ignoiance and intolerance It 
is an investment in human talent, better human ielation- 
ships, demociacy, and peace” (V, 26-28). 

The President's Commission on Higher Education un- 
deitook the most far i caching evaluation of American high¬ 
er education that has ever been attempted Its conclusions 
have been staitHiig to a gieat many people Too olten its 
recommendations have been leviewed outside the context of 
the aigiiments from vi'hich they aiise. Staled thus baldly, 
the recommendations have seemed to many people to be 
idealistic and impossible of attainment Read in the context 
of the tepoil itself, the i ecominendations appear to be al¬ 
most invariably the conclusions of a thoroughly rational 
analysis. To pul these recommendations info effect will chal¬ 
lenge the best efforts of American educators and statesmen 


D) John Date linsseli is Director of tlie Division of Higlicr Education, 
United States Office of Education in Wasliiiigton, D C 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT'S COMMISSION: 

A CRITICAL APPRAISAL 

Allan P. Farrell 

On two or three occasions when the repoi t of the Pres¬ 
ident’s Commission on Higher Education was undei discus¬ 
sion, one oi other member of the Commission expressed 
sui prise and a certain resentment at critical comments on 
the report, as if the criticism misrepi esented the sentiments 
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and beliefs of the Commission and questioned, if not its 
competence, at least its Rood faith. This attempt, tlieicfoie, 
at a critical apptaisal of the leport should begin with a dis¬ 
avowal and a declaration Even the most outspoken critics 
of certain of the recommendations have not gone so far as 
to condemn the leport as a whole, much less have they 
shown any inclination to indulge in a pei sonal attack on the 
Commission itself or to hold individual nieinbeis responsible 
for every detail of the lepoit The icpoil is a public docu¬ 
ment of the gieatest concern to the futuic of Ameiican 
higlier education, and what it says, not what mcnibei s of 
the Commission hold as piivate views oi meant to say, must 
be the basis of debate and judgment 

All paities endorse the Commission’s prime contention 
that neithei the economic condition of a young pei son’s par¬ 
ents nor hi.s lace, coloi, oi creed should deteiniine his edu¬ 
cational opportunities Theie is geiieioiis agreement, too. 
with several of the proposals foi making educational oppor¬ 
tunities available to more people, such as a national pi ogi am 
of fedeially financed scholai ships and fellowships, an ex¬ 
pansion of community or junioi colleges, and gieatly 
increased oppoitunities and facilities open to adults Simi- 
laily, the Commission’s criticism of such things as excessive 
specialization m undeigiacluate colleges and the failure of 
graduate schools to ti am piospective college teachers in the 
ait of teaching has been widely accepted as botli light and 
sound 

Thereupon agicement ends and debate begins. And since 
it is important to keep the debate ccntcied on majoi issues, 
we shall limit it here to the following six aieas (1) cmoll- 
ment pi edictions, i.e., the number of qualified youth who 
might go to college if they had the money, (2) hbeial vs 
general education; (3) the status of nonpublic education; 
(4) the financial stiucture, (5) the participation of govern¬ 
ment, (6) the philosophy of the leport. 
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Two Fundamental Weaknesses 

The critical article which Chancellor Robert M. Hutchins 
wrote for the April 1948 Educational Record^ points up two 
glaring weaknesses in the repot t that lessen confidence in 
its competence and prejudice judgment on the significant 
issues that the Commission raised and attempted to settle. 
These two weaknesses are: (1) the powerful support it 
gives to “the omnibus fallacy, the doctrine that education, 
more education, mote expensive education, will solve every 
problem and answer every prayer,” and (2) its tantalizing 
contradictions and qualifications that make it possible for 
anyone to prove almost anything from the report. 

Father Gannon of Fordham called the omnibus fallacy by 
the name of educational inflation, i.e., proposing “a panacea 
for the intellectual and moral crisis through which the 
country is passing by offering more and more schooling, 
even if it be, as it will be, inferior.”* President Wriston of 
Brown, if he is quoted correctly, made much the same point 
by comparing the report of the American Youth Commis¬ 
sion published in the thirties with the 1948 report of the 
President’s Commission; the former reflected the defeatist 
pessimism of the depression days as the latter reflects the 
optimism of an era of inflation.. Dr. Hutchins quotes an 
example of what he calls the omnibus fallacy from Volume 
11, page 6, of the report; 


This Commission .... affirms the need of each individual for a 
broad educational experience. One which is not only general and lib¬ 
eral, not only sufficiently vocational, not only for broad competence 
in citizenship and in the wise use of leisuie, but also an integrated 
and meaningful combination of all these aims at successive levels of 
education in accordance with the potentialities of each 


' “'The Report of the President's Commission on Higher Education,” pp. 
107 ^ 22 ) 

^Addiess at the 94th annual dinner, FordUam Alumni Association, New 
York, February 9, 1948, 
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Another illustration, as well as a consequence, of the oni' 
nibus fallacy, are the contradictions and qualifications that 
make rational discussion of what the Commission actually 
said almost an impossibility. You are sure the Commission 
is for lelaxed standards But read what it says on page 44 
of Volume I, that “the measure to which extended educa¬ 
tional opportunities accomplish our purposes will depend on 
the kind of education provided.” You quote from page 6 of 
Volume I to the effect that the Commission will not have 
'eternal’ tiuths revealed in earlier ages applied to piesent 
and futuie pioblems, and on page 11 you find the Commis¬ 
sion saying solemnly that “the evet lasting moral essence of 
democracy lies in its fundamental piinciples, not in its 
means and methods of the moment ” A revision by some¬ 
body who can substitute English for “pedagoguese” is 
needed. 

Estimates of Enrollment 

The Commission’s prediction of a 4,600,000 enrollment 
in Ameiican colleges and universities by 1960 involves both 
a quantity and a quality estimate Granted that 49 per cent 
of high-school gi aduates are capable of two more years of 
schooling and 32 per cent capable of a full college course, 
would that laige a percentage want to go to college? That 
is the quantity issue. But are the 32 per cent really capable 
of a four year college education of good standard ? That is 
the quality issue. Both of these issues have a close relation¬ 
ship to the Commission’s planning and to its proposals 

The prediction that by 1960 as many as 49 per cent of our 
youth will want to go to college is believed to be optimistic 
The leasons are two first, because “only about forty-five 
per cent of the age group now graduate from high school,” 
and second, because “even in states like California and 
Utah, where a high proportion now graduate from high 
school and have free junior colleges to attend, the propor¬ 
tion of those attending junior colleges is seldom over fifty 
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per cent of the high-school graduates This means that the 
total attendance^ even for two years, in places where the 
situation has been optiimim has not been over one-third of 
the age group ” “ 

One factoi militating against the Commission’s estimate is 
that of motivation, Robert J Havighurst and his associates, 
who have made studies of lower-middle and lovvei -class 
families in several niidwestern communities, found that 
"fully as many able young people fail to go to college be¬ 
cause they lack the desire as those who fail to go because 
they lack the money ” * Then conclusion in regard to the 
Commission’s estimate is this: "Making the most optimistic 
assumptions — that half of all lower-middle and lower-class 
youth have sufficient intellectual ability to go to college and 
that half of this group who are not now m college would go 
if they had financial assistance .. an additional 18 per 
cent would attend college making a total of 35 pei cent. 
This is to be compared with the Commission’s recommenda¬ 
tion of 50 per cent ” “ Thus Byron S Hollinshead, following 
Havighnrst’s calculations, says "We might have a college 
em ollraent by 1960 of 3,000,000 students, oi double the pre- 
Woild War II eni ollment, but certainly not the triple figure 
of 4,600,000 estimated by the Commission. The figure I 
have just given agrees with an independent estimate made 
by Dr Harry K. Newburn, Piesident of the University of 
Oregon.” “ 

Disagi cement over the percentage of youth who aie 
capable of two more years of schooling and the percentage 
capable of a full college couise is basically a question of 

® Byron S Hollinshead, “The Report of the President’s Coniniissioii oa 
Higher Education," Btilleiin of the Association of American University Pro¬ 
fessors. XXXIV, No 2 (summer 1948), 260-61 

* Robert J Havigiiurst, “Social Implications of the Report of the Presi¬ 
dent’s ConmiissLoii on Higher Education,” School and Souety, April 3, 1948, 
p. 2S9. 

» Ibid, p 260 

• 0/1 at, p 25S 
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wliethei the Commission had good giounds for its estimate 
that all students who rank m the seventh percentile of the 
Ameiicaii Council on Education Psychological Examina¬ 
tion have a “reasonable expectation” of completing the 14th 
school yeai and those who rank in the twenty-first percentile 
a “reasonable expectation” of completing college. President 
Seymour of Yale believes that if we accept the proposed ex¬ 
pansion program before we improve the quality of the edu¬ 
cation we give, we will endanger the quality of the whole 
educational fabric ’ 

Foice is given to these views that an inciease m numbeis 
will lowei the quality of higher education by the Commis¬ 
sion’s own description of the kind of education it wants in 
the colleges of the future — an education that will “pi ovide 
programs for the development of other abilities than those 
involved in academic aptitude” (I, 32), an education that 
will build programs of concentration in the senior college 
“around a much wider range of intellectual and occupa¬ 
tional objectives to serve a much larger and less selected 
body of students” (I, 72), an education that will put less 
emphasis on “the present orientation of higher education 
towaid verbal skills and intellectual interests” (I, 32). 

In one of its main sections on the community college 
(I, 68), the Commission appears to agree that the quality 
of education at the community-college level would be differ¬ 
ent, and lower, than in a four year liberal-arts college, and 
it adds significantly (I, 70) that “m many cases these stu¬ 
dents will be stimulated to continue their college caieers if 
the A-year colleges will meet them halfway imth liberal ad¬ 
mission policies” (italics added). The catch is that if the 
community-college standard would be as different as indi¬ 
cated, the admission policies of four year liberal-arts 
colleges would have to be too liberal on the side of quality 


^Reported in The New York Tmcs of Fcbruaiy 24, 3948 
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foi their own good. It may be that this fact has some con¬ 
nection with the Commission’s attitude on genei al vs. hbei al 
education 


General vs. Liberal Education 

Chancelloi Hutchins has lemarked that “the Commission 
nevei misses a chance to communicate the news that oui 
educational institutions are too intellectual.’’ * And he goes 
on to ilUistiate: 

The Commission deplores 'the present orientation of higher edu¬ 
cation towards verbal skills and intellectual interests’ (I, 32). It says 
that American schools and colleges aie preoccupied with the training 
of the intellect It even thinks that faculty meetings are too intellec¬ 
tual and lecommends 'deliberations which have some immediate re¬ 
sults, such as the purchase of new movie projectors, or tlie issuance 
of a career guidebook for students' (IV, 40). It urges administrators 
to be irrational, 'Admmistralois tend to think in terms of a logical 
approach to ciirriciiium problems — foimulating an over-all phil¬ 
osophy first, then stating broad objectives, appraising the present 
program in terms of those objectives, defining weaknesses, and dis¬ 
covering ways to eliminate them. Experience demonstiates that this 
approach is likely to be unproductive of the one essential change, a 
change in the thinking and teaching and research activities of indi¬ 
vidual faculty members’ (IV, 41). And so we end up with a college 
in which neithei the students, the faculty, nor the officers are sup¬ 
posed to think, or, at least, to look as though they were thinking ® 

Despite its seeming exaggeration, this blunt critique 
could be further documented from Volumes I and II of the 
report (eg., I, 32, 44, 58, 59; II, 7, 41, 42) 

The question to be answei ed is. How, in the Commis¬ 
sion's mind, does “general” differ from liberal education? 
“General education should give to the student the values, 
attitudes, knowledge, and skills that will equip him to live 


* 0/> n/,p 117, 
^ Ibid 
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rightly and well in a free society. It should enable him to 
identify, interpiet, select and build into his own life those 
components of his cttltuial heiitage that contiibiite tichly 
to understanding and appi eciation of the world in winch he 
lives It should therefore embiace ethical values, scientific 
generalizations, and aesthetic conceptions, as well as an 
undei standing of the purposes and character of the polit¬ 
ical, economic and social institutions that men have devised” 
(I, 49), “Thus conceived,” the Commission continues, 
"geneial education is not shaiply distinguished from libeial 
education, the two differ mainly in degree, not in kind. Gen¬ 
eral education undertakes to ledefine libeial education in 
terms of life’s pi oblenis as men face them, to give it human 
oiientation and social direction, to invest it with content 
that is diiectly relevant to the demands of contempoi ary 
society. Genei al education is liberal education with its mat¬ 
ter and method shifted from its original aiistociatic intent 
to the service of democracy” (I, 49) 

After debating these concepts and distinctions, the Com¬ 
mission on Liberal Education of the Association of Amer¬ 
ican Colleges came to the conclusion that they “not only be¬ 
tray a basic confusion upon what constitutes genei al and 
what liberal education, but will be misinterpreted as an at¬ 
tack upon liberal education as such ” Perhaps the funda¬ 
mental difference in the Commission’s concept of libeial 
education lies in the different emphasis put on the social and 
individual role of education In the Commission’s repoit (I, 
5, 6, 47) the social role is given piimacy, and nowhere does 
the individual and human character of traditional libeial 
education gain the attention it deserves. Theie is the .state¬ 
ment that "the first goal in education for democi acy is the 
full, rounded and continuing development of the peison” 


“Report of the Commission on Liberal Education/' Bulletin of the Asso¬ 
ciation of American Colleges, March 1948, p 145, 
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(I, 9) But like so many othei statements in the repoi t, this 
IS so often conti adicted oi qualified as to lead one to the 
conviction that to the Commission’s way of thinking- the 
“development of the pci son” is not a good in itself, but only 
good in so far as it selves the ends of democracy At any 
rate, the i eport puts much more emphasis on social than on 
intellectual development and views education dominantly in 
terms of democracy lather than in terms of the individual 

In his paper, “The President Studies Ilighci Education,” 
Gould Wickey notes this overemphasis on the social as com¬ 
pared with the personal or individual in education “It is 
true,” he says, “Piesident Tinman in his Icttei of appoint-' 
ment of Commission tnembcis called attention to the neces¬ 
sity of 1 eexaminmg ‘our system of higher education in 
teims of its objectives, methods, and facilities; and m light 
of the social role it has to play ’ That last clause seems to 
mislead the Commission, for their repoi t might just as well 
have been entitled, ‘Education foi Citizenship’ ” ” Certainly 
no one should underestimate the social role of education 
But man is not for society any more than he is for the slate 
The philosophy of the repoi t, which will be gone into latci, 
lays down a pinely naturalistic philosophy of man, society, 
and the state Instead of viewing democracy as a fair field 
for cultivating the good life, it turns demociacy into the 
Good Life, making of it a soi t of religion, an end, and man, 
the student, seems to be projected as a means, an insti ument 
to serve this end That the tiue natuie of man, as always 
understood in traditional liberal education, is nowhere ac¬ 
knowledged as of prime importance in “general” education, 
is enough to suggest that liberal and “geneial’’ education 
differ in kind as well as in degree. 

Private Colleges, Finance, Government 

The next thiee aieas of debate — the Commission's atti¬ 
tude toward the privately conti oiled institutions, its pattern 

^^Chnslmt Bducatwn, XXXI (June 1948), 100, 
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of finance, and the role of the state — are sufficiently inter¬ 
related to be dealt with as a unit. No other part of the report 
has atoused quite as much amazement, quite as much official 
flutter m academic dovecots, as what the Commission told 
the privately conti oiled colleges and nniveisities Somebody 
dubbed it a whispered ‘Tlail” and a shouted "Farewell ” 
have done as good a job as could be expected,” It 
whispeied “Let us even call it a good job, a pioneer job 
But of course it wasn’t a big enough job. NOW we will 
take over,” it boomed, “and our great state universities will 
do the big job, biggei and thei efoi e better; costlier and big¬ 
ger and therefore better. We hope you’ll be able, somehow, 
to keep going.” 

Almost everybody agrees that this is pretty much the 
tone of Volume V of the report It is said that Dr Geoige 
F, Zook, president of the American Council of Education, 
who acted as chairman of the Piesident’s Commission, has 
acknowledged as much and depi ecated it 

One of the contributors to Whiiher American Educa¬ 
tion? suspects “a causal relationship between the Commis¬ 
sion’s small esteem of liberal education and its snubbing of 
privately-controlled institutions; foi it is in the lattei that 
the tradition of liberal education has been kept alive.” 
Pei haps there are better grounds for seeing a causal lela- 
tionship rather between the report’s social philosophy and 
its attitude toward the private colleges and univeisities. 
The viewpoint of that philosophy is that youth should be 
trained for the democratic state and that the democratic 
state is a soit of ichgion, with public education as its 
church It would seem that to this social philosophy is due 
much of the Commission's strong preference for public edu¬ 
cation. The assumption is that “American democracy will 
be best served by a mighty system of public highci educa- 


New York America Press, p 14 
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tion to be financed by local, State, and Federal taxes, and 
to be controlled, managed, and supei vised by govei nmental 
agencies ” 

This means, frankly, that the thinking in the report is 
toward statism A writei in the Catholic University of 
America Bulletin quotes two passages from Alexander 
Meiklejohn’s Education Behveen Two Worlds (1942) to 
illustrate this thinking. “It is the State which is leplacing 
the Church. It is government, national, provincial, and 
local, which has control of teaching Education is not only 
becoming secular. It is also becoming political” (p. 3). And 
again. “Foi better oi worse, we have chosen to put the gild¬ 
ing, and nurtuiing, and cultivating of the growth of our 
people into the hands of the State” (p. 8). To which the 
writer appends the comment. “From beginning to end, the 
President’s Commission confirms Meiklejohn’s statements. 
These eminent educators aie apparently quite willing to 
turn ovei higher education in this country to the State, to 
make education political. The evidence is quite clear ” 

Two members of the Commission, Mgr. Frederick G 
Hochwalt and Dr. Martin R. P. McGuire, firmly dissented 
from the thinking of the majority of the Commission. Their 
dissent, piinted at the end of Volume V of the report, issues 
this warning: “We fear that legislation implementing the 
Commission’s recommendation would go a long way toward 
establishing an administrative structure foi higher educa¬ 
tion wheieby Government in the United States might easily 
use the nation’s public colleges and universities to promote 
its political purposes” (V, 66). In subsciibing "whole¬ 
heartedly” to this dissenting view. President Hollmshead of 


Higher Bdxuaiion for American Democracy, Report of the Picsidcnt^s 
Commission on Higher Education, ‘‘Statement of Dissent/* V, 66 

Rev. Michael ] McKeough, Ord Praem,, “The President's Commission 
on Higher Education/’ Catholic University of America Bulleim, XVI (Jan¬ 
uary 1949), 7 
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Coe Colleg'e, took occasion to quote what Raymond B 
Fosdick wiote on “The Role of the Pi ivate College ” “State 
colleges and univei sities,” he said, “have fiequently been 
jeopardized by the aibitraiy acts of those who hold political 
powei When that time comes the private institutions must 
be the countei acting agencies to keep the light of freedom 
bui ning ” " 

The Commission itself said the same thing in the course 
of arguing against granting public funds in suppoit of 
privately conti oiled colleges and universities. “The accept¬ 
ance of public funds by any institution, public oi pi ivate. 
should cal ry with it the acceptance of the right of the people 
as a whole to exei cise i eview and coiiti ol of the educational 
policies and procedures of that institution Such acceptance 
by piivately controlled institutions would, in the opinion of 
this Commission, lend to destroy the competitive advan¬ 
tages and free inqtiiiy which they have established and 
which are so important in ptovidmg certain safeguards to 
freedom. It would be contrary to the best intei ests of these 
institutions as well as to those of society in general’’ (V, 
58.) That the Commission was conscious of the gieat and 
real danger to privately conti oiled institutions m the ex- 
trenie imbalance between public and private higher educa¬ 
tion as expressly envisioned in its recommendations, is 
evident from the statement it made elsewhere' “The Com¬ 
mission IS . aware of the fact that its pioposals foi a 
great expansion of higher education in publicly-controlled 
institutions may make it extremely difficult foi many private 
institutions to survive” (V, 46) 

What the Commission did not see or sec cleaily enough 
is well expressed by Gould Wickey when he said that “the 
basic philosophy of the repoi t will tend to the development 
of an educational pi ogi am in which the state and federal 


Hollinshcad, op cii ^ p 264 
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control over all higher education will be so ti emendous that 
privately-suppojled schools wjII be affected whelhcj aided 
or not. In not desit mg to aid tin ough federal funds the de¬ 
velopment of any religion or denomination in its educational 
institutions, the Commission has gone to the other extieme 
of devising a proceduie which will result in a totalitai ian- 
ism desti active of the veiy democracy in which they seem 
to be inteiested." This is a hard saying, but it was uttered 
by the two dissenting members of the Commission in a 
debate over the recommendations included in Volume V of 
the report, and fell on deaf ears. ” 

And so the very real dangers inherent in the Commis¬ 
sion’s attitude toward privately controlled colleges and uni¬ 
versities (and toward private accrediting agencies as well) 
must be brought to the attention of the Amei ican public It 
IS no longer safe or sane to think that totalitai ianisin cannot 
happen here. This is not to say that the Commission believes 
in or wants totalitarianism to happen here No doubt it 
would fiercely repudiate the very idea. What must be said is 
that the recommendations of the Commission, if accepted 
and implemented, would lead to statism, which is a form of 
totalitarianism. 

Philosophy oi the Report 

To those who have criticized the philosophy of the repoi t 
as reflecting naturalism or secularism, inembeis of the 
Commission have pointed to page fifty of Volume I as suffi¬ 
cient refutation of the criticism On that page there is a 
feeble statement to this effect: “Religion is held to be a 
major force in creating the system of human values on 
which democracy is predicated, and many derive from one 
or another of its varities a deepened sense of human worth 
and a strengthened concern for the rights of othei s’’ (I, 50). 


“ Op cii,, pp 101-2 

“Statement of Dissent/* op. at, V, 66 
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On the same page (he Commission refers to "spiritual and 
ethical development,” "ethical considerations,” and "faitli 
in each othei”, but it hurriedly adds. "Ethical piinciples 
that will induce this faith need not be based on any single 
sanction or be authontai lan in origin, nor need finality be 
claimed foi them” Upon -which Dr. Gould Wickey re¬ 
marks' “In other woids, for the Commission moral prin¬ 
ciples are utiiitaiian and lelative. And that is just the reason 
education does not know wheie it is going It is based on 
principles relative to the times i ather than on principles basic 
for all times . . As foi religion, the Commission admits 

that religion is held to be a major force in creating the sys¬ 
tem of human values on which democracy is predicated 
Since some persons find a satisfactory basis for a moral 
code m the democratic creed itself, some in philosophy, some 
in 1 eligion, it is clear that religion is not absolutely essential 
foi human welfare, for the education of the free man, and 
for American democracy.” “ 

One of the members of the Commission sums up the phil¬ 
osophy of the report in these words • 

The motives and ends of action, the standards of judgment, the 
measure of accomplishment, are all evaluated m terms of current 
needs of American democratic society and the democratic State The 
ultimate end of this society is its own greatest possible progress in all 
tliose aspects winch it may consider beneficial to itself at successive 
stages of development In other words, tins democratic society is a 
materialistic society in process of evolution The democratic society 
of the Report is identical m name only with democratic society m tiie 
traditional and Christian sense 

A superficial reading of the Commission's Report, therefore, may 
give the impression that the dominant philosophical outlook is secn- 
larislic, but in reality it is much more signficant and positive than 
that In tlie Report, democracy is defined in terms of a religion, and 
democr.icy is, in fact, very definitely the religion of an ever increasing 
number of Americans Democracy is defined as religious ideals are 
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defined, and it is set up as the ultimate inspiration and sanction of 
action The church of this democracy is the public scliool. ** 

Should any one of seveial of the Commission’s recom¬ 
mendations that have been criticized m this perhaps annoy¬ 
ingly ciitical paper be put into effect, the eventual result 
would be to make the youth of the nation wards of the state 
from kindergarten through giaduate and professional 
school; and that would soon pioduce the phenomenon of the 
disappearance of young people as humanism and religion 
conceive them. 

The report is bound to play an influential role in steeling 
hig-her educational policy m the United States foi years to 
come In spite of the criticisms of its fundamental philos¬ 
ophy and of a number of its i ecommendations, which have 
been brought out in this “critical appiaisal," it contains a 
■wealth of solidly established infoimation, as well as many 
suggestions and proposals that would make for the nn- 
piovement of all our colleges and universities. The lepoit 
should be studied ci ideally but constructively. Wide discus¬ 
sion of it will conti ibute to whatever i evisions and modifica¬ 
tions may be neccssaiy in order to biing it into harmony 
with our long-standing ideals of democracy. 

R P, McGuire, “Blueprint for the New American Education,'' 
America^ April 3, 1948, Sec. II, pp 1-4 

The Rev Allan F Farrell is at the University of Detroit at Detroit, 
Michigan, 


ANOTHER WAY OUT? 

Paul Swain Havens 

This article is not intended to be ciitical, although it is 
bound to seem so at cei tain points My ami is to examine 
foui points raised by the report of Piesident Tinman’s 
Commission on Higher Education and, against that back¬ 
ground, to offer a counter-pioposal. The Commission has 
worked long and hard and has produced a document of ex- 
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treme importance to the nation Amet icans being what they 
ai e, it can hardly be expected that a i epoi t as bi oad in scope 
and as far reaching in implication as this will pass without 
discussion and question. And m this case, the more discus¬ 
sion theie is, the better off we shall be 

The first point is the major premise from which the mem¬ 
bers of the Commission appear to have leasoned The title 
■which the Commission chose foi its leport, as everyone 
knows, is Higher Education for American Democracy 
Was the pieposition in the title deliberately chosen? Does 
the Commission intend to imply that the function of higher 
education shall hereafter be to suppoit and populaiize 
American democi acy ? This is the question that the thought¬ 
ful leadei will ask himself as he turns ovei the eaily pages 
of the first volume of the lepoit, m which the basic piemise 
is laid down. “To educate our citizens,” the Commission 
states, “only in the structuie and piocesses of the Amei ican 
goveinment, therefore, is to fall fai short of what is needed 
for the fuller realization of the democi atic ideal. It is the 
responsibility of higher education to devise programs and 
methods zvhich will make clear the ethical values and the 
concepts of human relations upon zohich our political system 
rests Ill one sense this is indeed a lesponsibility of higher 
education, lecognized increasingly m these latter years But 
in another sense — inevitably suggested by the context 
fiom which this quotation is drawn — this appears to be 
suggested as the chief responsibility of American higher 
education One is bound to ask, theiefoie, which antedates 
the othei, highei education oi Amei ican democracy ? Which 
validates the other? Higher education, like the chinch, has 
SLlivived undei many forms of goveinment and thus far 
outlived them all 


^ The Conunission on Higher Education, Higher Education for /^ln\encan 
Democracy (Washington, D C Government Printing Office, 1947), I, 12, 
(Italics mine ) 
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Assuming that tlie American demociatic way of life is 
something that we wish to cheiish, picservc, and iinpiove, 
is it wise to conveit highei education into its piopaganda 
agent as the report implies we should do? Many of us aie 
convinced that the American form of government is the 
best, all things consideied, that the woild has yet pioduced 
But it is not too farfetched to foresee the possibility of a 
time in the futiii e when we shall have foi mulatcd a bcttei 
polity which will make contempoiaiy democracy seem as 
old-fashioned and out-of-date as arbitiary autocracy seems 
to us now What will the position of higher education be if 
that clay an ives ^ Shall we not find that it has been discred¬ 
ited by its alliance with an outworn philosophy of govern¬ 
ment? And for our own day and age, are we wise to make 
higher education the tool of a paiticular foim of political 
government? We have seen the fruits of that policy in 
Germany and Japan, and we see them now in Russia. 

A still more cogent objection conies to mind as one reads 
further The report defines the task of college faculties: 
“The task of college faculties is to inspiie in our young 
people a consuming enthusiasm for the demociatic way of 
life and at the same time develop in them an active appi e- 
ciation of diflfeient cultures and other peoples.” ^ This is a 
new definition of the purpose of college teaching If it 
means what it seems to mean, our institutions of higher 
education will hereafter have as their major objective the 
inculcation of "a consuming enthusiasm foi the democratic 
way of life,” Many would feel easier if that sentence could 
be rewi itten to read, “The task of college faculties is to in¬ 
spire in out young people a consuming enthusiasm for the 
truth/" For it is the scatch for truth which alone gives to 
higher education its dignity and its final laison d’etre In 


^Ibid, I, 14 
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whatevei type of society they may exist, colleges and uni- 
vei sities must stand slightly aloof from the political voi tex 
which thieatens to engulf them. Theii pioper function is not 
to support any particular form of state pet sc but to dis¬ 
cover and to teach the tiuth, knowing, in so far as truth, 
justice, and virtue are visible in the political life of which 
they are a part, that political life is good Because thei e is so 
much that is good in American dcmoci acy it is not unnat¬ 
ural that the writers of the report should have i egarded the 
colleges and universities of the country as a means of 
further improving our way of life That they can ceitainly 
do in a thousand different ways, but they cannot in the long 
run achieve anything but defeat foi themselves and for 
Amei ican democracy unless their pi imat y function contin¬ 
ues to be that of seal ching foi and disseminating the truth 

The second point has to do with the extension of educa¬ 
tional opportunity and the establishment of the goal of 
4,600,000 students eni oiled in some program of highei edu¬ 
cation by 1960 But is it a goal that we can i easonably hope 
to attain without a consequent lowering of our educational 
standards^ The repoit implies that what we have done 
under emergency conditions with our laige numbers of vet¬ 
erans we can do again and again as a matter of eveiyday 
procedure This is only to pile Pelion on Ossa to encumber 
an already ovei taxed machine with a gieater burden than it 
can be expected to cairy efficiently — even with the assist¬ 
ance of the so-called “community colleges” which the repoit 
1 ecommends 

It is at this point more than at any other that tlie report 
bows to the worship of numbers The ai gument is that more 
people need more years of education But what America 
needs at this moment is not more education but better edu¬ 
cation We shall gain nothing, either for oui selves or foi 
the world, by producing a vast number of half-educated 
people, but we can make immeasurable advances if we i e- 
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solve to educate the g-enuinely able in a moie Ihoiough and 
satisfying way. 

The goals established foi geiieial education are cited m 
extenso in Volume I of the leport, beginning at page 50 
There are eleven goals ranging from the development of the 
personal and civic virtues and the lecognition of the intei- 
dependence of the world to such pursuits as the enjoyment 
of literature, ait, and music, the acquisition of attitudes 
basic to a satisfactory family life, and the development of 
the student’s power to use the skills and habits Involved in 
critical and const! uctive thinking. These ai e the vei y goals 
■which liberal-aits colleges and universities have set foi 
themselves for years They aie diffeiently phrased, perhaps, 
but their substance is familiar enough The colleges i ecog- 
nize how imperfectly they have achieved these goals in four 
years Is it reasonable to expect that the community college 
can achieve them in two years, fragmentary as the com¬ 
munity college will be in many instances and devoid of the 
solidarity which a residence college normally possesses ^ At 
this point the report appears to einbiace a fundamental con¬ 
tradiction. On the one hand, it sets up the objectives of gen¬ 
eral education, as proposed for the typical community col¬ 
lege These objectives are fai beyond the leady achievement 
of the most conscientious four year liberal-aits college. On 
the other hand, it suggests through its pi oposal for the es¬ 
tablishment of a vast network of two year community col¬ 
leges the extension of the high school throughout foui moie 
semesters. 

It IS also relevant to ask here whether the economic sti uc- 
ture of our countiy is such that it can absoib the vastly 
increased numbers of young people to whom the i eporl pi o- 
poses to offer higher education. Despite the terminal com ses 
which will be open to many of them, a dispiopoitionate 
number will probably wish to become ‘white collai' woi kei s 
Attempts may be made to divert them into vai ions voca¬ 
tions, but experience in this and othei countries demon- 
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strates that there is an inevitable gravitation towaid the 
‘white collar’ job on the part of the college and junior college 
student “ 

The third point is germane to the second It concerns the 
instructional foice that will be necessaiy to achieve a goal 
anything like that which is established by the report for the 
yeai 1960. There were in 1947, 155,000 teacheis, reseaich- 
ers, and administrators connected with our institutions of 
higher education By 1960 the leport estimates that we 
shall need 350,000 an increase of well over twice our pres¬ 
ent force, all to be achieved in twelve years oi less Even 
assuming that adminisli atoi s are not essential to our educa¬ 
tional system — and there are many who will say ‘aye’ to 
that assumption — the need will exist foi 300,000 teachers 
and researchers by I960. 

The repoit suggests fotn souices fiom which the vastly 
expanded staff will be diawn The fiist is called “adults 
now in some other line of work”, the second is “recent 
graduates of colleges and univei sities not yet established in 
a life career.” Fiom these two sources some additions to the 
teaching profession can be expected, but we shall only de¬ 
ceive ourselves if we anticipate a laige numbei The third 
source offers moie hope It is “students who aie or will be 
enrolled in colleges and universities” — the group fiom 
which the teaching profession noimally gains its largest 
group of new leciuits. The final categoiy is “secondary 
school teachers” who see in the expanded progiam of higher 
education a chance to ‘upgiade’ themselves Certainly this is 
not a group to whom a stiong appeal should be made lest 
the result be a compensatory weakening of our already bur¬ 
dened high-school system. 

The problem of expanding the instructional force is the 

•* For further exploration of this point see S E Harris, “Millions of B A. ^9, 
But No Jobs ” T/ie New York Tmes Sunday, January 2, 1049 
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most severe difficulty that this entire piogiani of higher 
education faces Appraising the likelihood that the teaching 
force can be expanded to caie for the greatly increased 
number of students which the lepoit sets as a goal, the 
members of the Commission have been foiced to conclude 
that “the total picUue is not encouraging,” It is less than 
encouraging fiom the point of view of existing colleges and 
universities, for an expansion of this size — if it comes 
about — will undoubtedly mean that their own faculties will 
be freely plundered and their own pi ogi ams coi responding- 
ly weakened. 

The final point — and the impoi tance of it to the nation 
seems not yet to have been appreciated — is the position in 
which our private colleges and universities will find them¬ 
selves if the program or anything similar to it is trans¬ 
formed into reality by Congress The Commission states 
that the cost of higher education in 1947 was appi oximatcly 
one billion dollars. By 1952 the cost will have i isen, under 
the terms of the expanded program, to $2,181,000,000, and 
by 1960 the cost will be $2,587,000,000 No one will quarrel 
with the conclusion of the Commission that this figtiie does 
not lepresent a dispropoi tionally high peicentage of our 
national wealth to be devoted to higher education But it is 
important that we lealize that $1,870,000,000 of the $2,- 
587,000,000 cost as of 1960 will come from federal, state, 
and local taxing sources and will be allocated entirely to 
publicly controlled institutions, representing a vast increase 
in the funds which they already receive from the taxing 
power. Compare this figure suggested for publicly suppoi t- 
ed institutions, now established and proposed to be estab¬ 
lished, with the figure of $506,000,000 which the report 
suggests will be available from private soui ces for privately 
suppoi ted institutions The discrepancy is startling. Moie- 
over, It is ominous that in 1960 the Commission assumes 
that privately supported colleges will have the same income 
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and the same expenditure as they had in 1947 Their enioll- 
ment is to remain at the same figure, 900,000 

The significance of this is clear The } 5 i ivately suppoi ted 
institutions of the counti y have, according to the reasoning 
of the Commission, reached their niaxinuiin growth and 
expansion and are seen as ^fiozen’ henceforth. The principal 
future work in highei education and all future expansion 
are icgaided as the piovince of the publicly supported in¬ 
stitution. 

If oui private colleges and universities have arrived at 
the end of theii power to seive the nation and to glow m 
stiength, theie has been little evidence of that fact hcieto- 
foi e Woi king in hai mony with the tax-snppoi ted institu¬ 
tion, they have made distinctive contributions without winch 
American higher education would be a poor thing indeed 
It IS as important to the publicly suppoi ted institution as it 
IS to the privately supported institution that the latter type 
of college and university shall not have its life constricted 
at any aibitrary point of giowth, but that if tonioi row’s 
educational task is to be greater than today’s, a means be 
found by which the pi ivately suppoi ted institution may con¬ 
tinue to make its full contribution and to grow in achieve¬ 
ment and usefulness 

What does the report pioposc foi the privately supported 
institutions as it emphasizes the appaient necessity of an in- 
Cl ease in die number and wealth of publicly supported insti¬ 
tutions^ It IS, I fear, lathei cold comfort "They should 
confine theii eniollmcnts as well as then programs to levels 
which they can suppoi t on a high quality basis with the 
funds in sight, they should take all the steps necessary with¬ 
in 1 eason to expand and strengthen then methods of appeal¬ 
ing for contributions ”* The publicly supported institution 
is to have ready access to federal, state, and local funds, the 
privately supported institution is encomaged to run bigger 
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and better campaigns. 

The remainder of this article has to do with a counter 
proposal. Let us agi ee that an educated citizenry is essential 
to the nation; let us agree that many boys and gii Is of good 
ability have not been able in the past to attend college be¬ 
cause of financial obstacles oi bccaii.se of discriminatoi y 
practices; let us agree that it is still leasonable to consider 
higher education as a privilege i ather than as a i iglit; let 
us agiee that oui piivately supported colleges and univer¬ 
sities should remain stiong. 

If, then, education is and must be a matter of vital im¬ 
portance to the nation, let us strengthen that most typical 
of American educational enterpiises, the fiee public high 
school. If federal, state, and municipal funds are to be used, 
let them be used heie. It is the high school which ministers, 
and should continue to minister, to the gieat masses of our 
boys and gills; but the contemporary high school — partly 
because of the enormously accelerated growth it has had 
since 1910 — is understaffed, iindei-equipped, and over¬ 
crowded It is at this point in our educational system that 
the major effort can, and should, be made. Let us see that 
large classes are reduced to manageable size; that high- 
school teachers are encouraged to do their best work by a 
more adequate salary scale and impioved working condi¬ 
tions ; that new teachers are recruited for the profession by 
the enhancement of its prestige and its moiale, and that 
some of the most impoitant aims of geneial education are 
achieved for all. If the nonselective principle in education 
is valid at all, it is valid through the high-school period and 
no further. It is in the high school, sticngthened and assist¬ 
ed and buttressed, that we can best expect to do the kind of 
work for millions of young boys and girls that the Commis¬ 
sion urges we do If we are thinking of educational i cfonus 
that will reach the masses of Ameiican boys and gills — 
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and it is clear that the report is thinking in terms of the 
masses when it suggests that virtually one out of evei y two 
boys and girls shall hereafter continue study past the high- 
school period —■ then let us think in terms of the entire mass 
and of the high school 

Let us, in the second place, make full piovision for the 
college education of the ablest among our high-school grad¬ 
uates, thus removing the economic inequalities that now 
prohibit some able students from study after high school. 
The Commission has made a recommendation which should 
achieve this end: a series of scholarships supported by the 
Federal Government for students seeking the baccalaureate 
degree, and a series of fellowships similarly supported for 
those who desire to proceed beyond the baccalaureate degree. 
If fedeial funds aie to be used for the puipose of higher 
education, this is the way in which they should be used. The 
grant should be based upon a competitive examination, or a 
batleiy of them, thus making suie that the recipient is 
worthy of the support that he seeks. The grant is to be made 
to the individual, who may choose to study at any recog¬ 
nized college or university in the country Theie should be 
no discrimination among the candidates in race, creed, or 
color. Undet a program of this kind, hlghei education is not 
a 'right’ to be had for the asking, but is a privilege to be 
earned And it can properly be pointed out to the applicants 
for and the winners of these federal scholarships and fel¬ 
lowships that it IS only a fiee, clemociatic country like the 
Unitecl States that can make available an opportunity of 
this kind 

Finally, let the states one by one make careful surveys of 
their own educational needs, bearing in mind, of course, 
that no state is a closed unit and that it sends some of its 
students to other states and receives some in leturn. A num¬ 
ber of states, including New York and Pennsylvania, have 
made recent studies of this very kind It will almost invar- 
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iably be found that theie is a need foi ccitain types of voca¬ 
tional school and that the types will vaiy greatly from one 
section of the coiintiy to another. Since highei education 
has generally been the pi ovince of tlie state i ather than of 
the Federal Goveninient — if the woik has not been done 
free of pvrblic cost by the privately supported college or uni¬ 
versity — it is reasonable that the state should then move to 
meet its own needs out of its own funds The proposal keeps 
the onus of the pi ogram upon the state whci e it belongs and 
spares us the melancholy sight of communities once more 
turning to Washington foi assistance in doing the tasks 
that they should do themselves. Some incciualities among the 
states will undoubtedly remain Time will caie for many of 
them; and to those who still complain it may be desiiable to 
quote the statement made by the legislature of Indiana m 
1945 : 

Indiana needs no guardian and intends to have none We Hoosiers 
— like the people of our sistei states — were fooled for quite a while 
with the magicians' trick that a dollar taxed out of our pockets and 
sent to Washington will be bigger when it comes back to us We find 
that It lost weight in its journey to Waslinigton and back The poht^ 
ical brokerage of the bureaucrats has been deducted Wc have decided 
that there is no such thing as Federal aid, We know that theie is no 
wealth to tax that is not already within the boundaries of the forty- 
eight states ^ 

The title of the Commission’s report is Higher Education 
for American Democracy. Some such proposal as is set 
forth in these final paragraphs will, in the opinion of some, 
better promote higher education, Ameiican democracy, and 
American independence of thought than an omnibus pro¬ 
gram, nonselcctivc in principle, financed from tax funds, 
and presenting only a dreary future for the privately siip- 
poi ted American college and university, 

^ The New York Ttmej, Occcinher 25, 194S, p, IG 

Paul Swam Havens is President of Wilson College at Chambersburg, Penn¬ 
sylvania 



A REPLY TO THE CRITICS 
T. R. McConnell 

The debate stimulated by the report of the President’s 
Commission on Higher Education has served to place 
squaiely before the people some fundamental pioblems and 
issues in the future development of higher education m the 
United States. While some of the ci iticisms of the report 
seem to the piesent wi itei to be based on misinterpretations 
of its content, most of the opposition lepiesents basic dis¬ 
agreement on matters of educational policy and piogiam. 
The Commission was not iinawaie that these differences 
existed, criticism oi opposition was tlierefoie obviously not 
unexpected The Commission simply chose to state what it 
considered its own best judgment with lespect to the ba.sic 
questions and issues which it discussed 

Many ci itics have strongly disagreed with the Commis¬ 
sion’s proposal for a gi eat expansion of college enrollment 
The Commission did not predict an enrollment of 4,600,000 
beyond the twelfth grade by 1960. Rather, it presented this 
number of students as a desirable goal Thei e are reasons 
to believe, on pin ely practical grounds, that this goal is un¬ 
likely to be attained Havighurst,' for example, has esti¬ 
mated that the motivational barriei is at least as important 
as the economic ban ier in keeping young people out of col¬ 
lege, and that removal of financial difficulties would raise 
the propoi tion of young people who attend college to about 
35 per cent, compared with the Commission’s assumption of 
50 per cent. The criticism that the Commission’s goal is 
unrealistic is less significant for present consideration, how¬ 
ever, than the contention that its objective is undesirable 


1 R J Havigluirst, "Social Implications of the Report of the President's 
Commission on Higher Education”, Stiioot and Society, LXVII (April 3, 
1948), 257-61. 
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It is possible to pi edict that college enrollment will reach 
only about 3,000,000 by 1960, without rejecting the Com¬ 
mission's belief that a much largei cniollment would be 
fully consistent with the whole of oui educational, social, 
economic, political, and cultuial development 

One Clitic, feaiful that the colleges aie threatened with 
"a tide of medioci ity”, has condemned the Commission’s 
proposal for expansion of eniollment in this somewhat im¬ 
moderate language' “The fraud in the pi esent campaign for 
educational inflation consists in spreading oiii national cul¬ 
ture pet ilously thin and calling it ‘democi acy in education’. 
It consists in swelling the number of incompetents in Amer¬ 
ican colleges and calling it ‘equality of oppoi tunity’,” ” To 
this, President Jones of the University of Arkansas made 
the following reply: "I don’t think much of that metaphor. 
It implies that culture is a substance like peanut buttei, that 
we haven’t much of it, and that if we try to share it more 
widely all the children will be skimped on theii sandwiches. 
But knowledge, unlike peanut butter, does not dimmish by 
being shared. It is moie likely to inciease.” ’ 

President Seymour of Yale has deplored "the Commis¬ 
sion’s assumption that every boy and giil in America has 
'a light’ to go to college,” and insisted that "a college educa¬ 
tion is a privilege, not a right.” * The first part of this state¬ 
ment is, of course, inaccurate, and rathei giossly so The 
Commission took the position that approximately half, not 
all, young people have the intellectual capacity to complete 
at least fourteen yeais of schooling The asseition that a 
college education is a "pi ivilege” and not a “i ight” is a rem¬ 
nant of an aiistociatic attitude that is of doubtful value in 


® R I Gannon, as reported m The Neiv York Times of February 10, 1948 
® L W, Jones, “The Clialicngc o£ tUe President’s Commission," mimeo¬ 
graphed copy of an address delivered at the Sixty-second Annual Convention 
of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, Wasliinglon, 
D C, November 9, 1948 

* C Seymour, as reported in The New York Times of March 14, 1948 
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the present age. Although admitting that many Americans 
naively believe that will power and schooling can compen¬ 
sate for lack of general capacity and specific aptitudes, 
President Conant considers that “such leveling doctrines 
were the antibodies supplied unconsciously by the body pol¬ 
itic to counteract the claims of those who had enjoyed ‘the 
privileges of a higher education’." “ A democi atic view of 
society and education does not hold that all individuals de¬ 
serve, or can profit fi om, the same kind of education The 
democratic ideal does imply, as President Jones has said, 
“the right of every individual to develop whatever excel¬ 
lence IS in him ’’ “ 

The short-sightedness of confining higher education to a 
select group I have emphasized in anothei place, as follows: 

“All education in the United States, elementaly, sec¬ 
ondary, and higher, is based on the belief that a democi acy 
cannot exist and grow merely through the leadership of an 
intellectual elite. The recent development of both secondai y 
and higher education in our country is an expi ession of the 
conviction that a modern democratic society must have a 
lai ge body of citizens who possess a deep undei standing of 
the problems of modern life, who are devoted to the piii- 
poses and ideals of a free society; and who will take a re¬ 
sponsible and enlightened part in public alfairs, both national 
and Intel national. Furtheunoie, there is a widespread feel¬ 
ing that the highly educated few ate unlikely to be lecog- 
nized or accepted as leaders in a democi acy if the gi eat body 
of citizens have no basis of communication with them. The 
problems of human society are not likely to be solved as long 
as there exists a great intellectual gulf between the highly 
educated few and the meagerly educated masses The differ¬ 
ences among citizens in a democi acy should take the f oi m 

J B Conant, Education m a Divided World (Cambridge Harvard Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1948), p 208, 

0 Op, c\t 
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of gracbUons instead of shai distinctions between the un- 
infonned and the enlightened, the iincultuicd and the cul¬ 
tivated, the vocationally and the libeially educated man.’” 

The report has been intei preted as opposing any form of 
selection of students by individual institutions I can find 
nothing in the document which makes any such implication. 
The attitude of the lepoi t is nioic accuiatcly chaiactei ized 
by the comment made i ecently by Dean Alva R Davis of 
the University of California at Beikclcy to the effect that 
"we all too fieqiiently say that thcie aie too many students 
in the university This may be tiue, but we can’t lid oui- 
selves of responsibility by laismg entrance standaids and 
then making faces ovei the scholastic fence at those ex¬ 
cluded." “ Ncithei by direct statement iioi by implication 
does the leport oppose the light of a pi ivate college or uni- 
veisity, or for that matter of a public one, to select the 
students who are most likely to piofit fiom its educational 
program What the report does i ecomnicnd is a va> ted but 
comprehensive pattern of institutions and cm riculmns that 
will meet the needs of many high-school graduates for edu¬ 
cation of different kinds and dilTeient extents. It did not 
propose that all students should take the same cui riculum, 
that they could profit fiom the same length of tiaining, or 
that they should be educated in the sanfe soi t of college or 
university It envisaged an over-all piogram of rich divei- 
sity — community colleges, four year liberal-arts colleges, 
universities of complex organization combining general 
education and occupational tiaining, piofessional colleges, 
and other specialized schools providing the diverse training 


^ T R, McConnell, Ref?ort of Preparatory Confer cnee of Representatives of 
JJnwersiheSt (Paris United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization, 1948), pp 145-46 

8 A R Davis, "Tile Place of the Community College in a State Educational 
System,’^ uumeographed copy of an address delivered at the Sixty-second 
Annual Convention of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Univer¬ 
sities, Washington, DC., November 10, 1948, 
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that a highly complex society must have The Commission's 
general bluepi int for such a comprehensive system of post 
high-school education was neither visionary nor paiticulaily 
novel The Report of the Temporary Commission on the 
Need for a State University m New York outlined a state¬ 
wide plan on essentially the same broad lines, and the recent 
Report on the Needs of California in Higher Edticaiion 
presented a conci ete example of the kind of over-all educa¬ 
tional progiam the Commission had in mind, although it 
was developed quite independently of the Commission's 
deliberations. 

In a ciitique of the report of the President’s Commission 
published under the auspices of the National Catholic Educa¬ 
tion Association in a pamphlet entitled, Whither American 
Education^, this passage appears’ “Had the Commission 
said, we think that 49 per cent of our youth can take ad¬ 
vantage of some sort of post-secondaiy education, many of 
these (with economic barriers removed) will be as able as 
any others to pass the admission standards and fulfill the 
graduation requirements of any college oi university in the 
country; many others will need a different type of educa¬ 
tion, say, in terminal community colleges, which will cap¬ 
italize on and develop capacities such as social sensitivity, 
motor skill, mechanical aptitude and vocational interests, 
rather than academic aptitude and ability to gi asp absti ac¬ 
tions — had the Commission said this, and suggested suit¬ 
able programs for the new type of education, it would have 
performed a larger service to democracy ” * 

This IS an amazing passage, because that is essentially 
what the Commission did say, with the impoi tant addition 
that with the fulfillment of particular aptitudes of whatever 
sort should go the fullest possible measure of general educa¬ 
tion for rich personal life and responsible citizenship 


oPp 19-20 
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One suspects that in cei lain Instances the objection to ex¬ 
pansion of educational oppoitunity as a threat to “stan¬ 
dards” screens an at istocratic attitude towaid highei educa¬ 
tion. But in other cases, I am sure, it leprcsents a sincere 
fear that educational quality may he sacrificed and the 
gifted student neglected It is not undenioci atic to i ecognize 
and nurture exceptional talent. Out society needs all the 
talent it can find. But I do not believe that quantity and 
quality are incompatible, if society gives adequate suppoit 
to education. I agree with President Conant that “we must 
see to it that public support of education beyond the high 
school is consistent with our democratic ideals; without 
diminishing our concern for education for all Ameiican 
youth, we must seek more effective ways of finding and edu¬ 
cating talent for the service of the nation." 

To this end, the Commission gave highest pi ioiity to its 
recommendation for a system of federal scholarships and 
fellowships gi anted on a competitive basis and usable in 
both private and public institutions. Perhaps, as President 
Conant has suggested, the full program pioposcd by the 
Commission is a bit too ambitious foi the inimediate futuie, 
but I do not agree with him that in the beginning the schol¬ 
arships and fellowships should be limited to students headed 
for the piofessions of medicine, dentistry, public health, and 
for research caieeis in the natuial sciences. The need foi 
research in human relations is despei ate, and I believe that 
the Congress can be persuaded to include the social sciences, 
humanities, and education with the physical and biological 
sciences in a comprehensive program. 

On philosophical grounds, the leport has been subjected 
to two broad criticisms: first, that it emphasized social to 
the neglect of individual values, and second, that it ex¬ 
pressed a purely secular view of education 


cif, p 210 
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The first criticism takes a variety of forms One of the 
variants is that the Commission proceeded on the mistaken 
assumption that the puipose of education is to create a bet¬ 
ter society, whereas it is really to transfoim the individual. 
This doctrine is especially comforting to college and uni¬ 
versity presidents who must solicit gifts from donors who 
do not approve free investigation of controversial political, 
economic, and social pioblems. President Wriston has 
asserted that the Commission's concern for human dignity 
and individual opportunity and freedom is inconsistent with 
its desire for more effective social technology. He has gone 
much further: he has charged that the concept of social en¬ 
gineering IS “deeply authoritai ian,” since this concept, he 
declares, “deals with individuals not as persons of great 
value and dignity but as social units, a very different matter 
indeed.” “ 

What did the Commission actually say about the relation¬ 
ship of the individual and society ? Did it propose some new, 
or old, brand of totalitai ianisni^ As lequested by President 
Truman in his lettei creating the Commission, it did “re¬ 
examine our system of higher education .... in the light of 
the social role it has to play ” Not by implication, but by 
explicit declaration early in the fiist volume of its icpoit, 
the Commission recognized that the attainment of demo¬ 
cratic values depends upon individual development. The 
following paragiaphs fiom the report aie in point; 

“The first goal in education for democracy is the full, rounded, and 
continuing development of tlie person The discovety, training, and 
utilization of individual talents is of fundamental importance in a fiee 
society To hheiate and perfect the intiiiisic powers of every citizen 
IS the cential purpose of democracy, and its furtheiance of individual 
self-realization is its greatest glory 

“A free society is necessarily composed of free citizens, and men 
are not made free solely by the absence of external restraints. Free- 

H M. Wriiton, from tvpccl copy of an address on “Implications of llie 
Report of the President's Commission on Higher Education ” 
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dom IS a function of tlie iiiiinl and tlic spiiit IL (lows fiotn strength 
of chaiacter, firmness of conviction, integrity of piuposc. It is chan¬ 
neled by knowledge, undcu>tauding, and llic cxcicvsc of discrimi¬ 
nating judgment. It consists of ficcdom of tliouglit and conscience in 
action... 

"If our colleges and universities aic to gi.idualc individuals who 
have learned iiow to be free, they will liave to concern themselves 
with the development of sclf-disciplmc and scif-ichance, of ethical 
principles as a guide to conduct, of .scnsllivily to injustice and in¬ 
equality, of insight into hunian motives and aspiiatioiis, of disciimi- 
nating appieciation of a wide range of luiinaii values, of the spirit of 
democratic compromise and cooperation ’’ 

This peisonal inlegiity and hunian sensitiveness seemed 
to the Commission to be a means of coupling individual de¬ 
velopment and fieedom with social i esponsiveness and social 
responsibility Is the idea that, woiking togcthci ftcely and 
voliintaiily, men might devise bettei social means of pro¬ 
moting human values a “deeply aulhoi itai ian" concept ^ For 
that is essentially what the Commission meant by its desire 
to see an impioved social technology It said • “It is essential 
tliat we apply our trained intelligence and cicativc imagin¬ 
ation, our scientific methods of investigation, out skill in 
invention and adaptation, as fully to Ihc pi oblcms of human 
association as to the extension of knowledge about the phy¬ 
sical world. This is what is meant by the development of 
social mveniion and social technology 

True, this process is not likely to maintain evciything 
just as it is. “It should be expected,” wi ote Pi esident Tut ck, 
“that the more conservative groups in America will be dis¬ 
turbed by these declarations as to the use of social science 
and social technology. But should the heails of chui ch-i e- 
lated colleges be disturbed^ Only to the extent that such 
colleges repiesent a naive devotion to laissez faiic in cco- 

Higher Education for American Demouacy, “Kstablisliing the Goals," 
I. 9-10 

Ibid., p. 20 
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nomics, ‘that goveinment is best which governs least’ in 
political science, and the ancient law of tooth and nail, every 
man for himself and the Devil take the hindmost, m sociol¬ 
ogy. Unless we are prepared to abandon the social sciences, 
we must accept the challenge to use them for the common 
good . ” 

Anothei variant of the criticism of the report’s emphasis 
on the social lole of education is Piesidenl Haven’s fear 
that by accepting responsibility for inspiring students with 
enthusiasm for the democratic way of life, higher education 
may ultimately find “that it has been disci edited by its 
alliance with an outworn philosophy of government” (See 
pp 524) Although I can speak only for myself, I should 
doubt that many members of the Commission would expect 
the fundamental conception of demociacy to be so vulner¬ 
able to the test of time If Piesident Havens thinks the 
Commission meant that higher institutions should try to 
convince students that the political, social, and economic ar¬ 
rangements of the moment are perfect and final, the follow¬ 
ing statements in the i eport should allay his fears: 

“The processes and institutions of democracy are not static or 
fixed, It IS essential that they be flexible, capable of adaptation to the 
changing needs and conditions of men The everlasting moral essence 
of democracy lies in its fundamental pnnciples, not in its means and 
methods of the moment 

“ It is the 1 esjionsibihty of higher education to devise pro¬ 
grams and methods which will make clear the ethical values and the 
concept of human lelations upon which our political system rests. 
Otheiwise we are likely to cling to the letter of democracy and lose 
its spirit, to hold fast to its procedures when they no longer serve its 
ends, to propose and follow undemocratic courses of action in the 
very name of democracy ’’ ** 

This framework would seem to give ample opportunity 


C J Turck, *‘Tlie Immediate Goals of Higher Education in America,' 
College and Church, X\ll, No 1 (1948), 13-16 
1“ Op at , pp 11-12 
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for the free exercise of intelligence, for a devoted search 
for the truth 

The criticism that the Commission gave too little lecogni- 
tion to the impoitancc of religion in education also takes 
seveial foims. Many ciitics have taken the general position 
that the Coininission’s treatment of the place of i eligion in 
society and in education was basically inadequate In some 
instances, however, the criticisms go beyond this general 
censuie to object to certain statements on somewhat nar¬ 
rower theological or philosophical grounds Then tat get is 
the statement, which follows several paragiaphs on the im¬ 
portance of ideals, values, and ethical piinciples as educa¬ 
tional outcomes, that “ethical principles . .. need not (ital¬ 
ics mine) be "based on any single sanction or be authorita¬ 
tive in 01 igin, nor need finality be claimed for them ” 
Critics of this statement should recognize that not all 
religions treat the problem of authoiitarianistn in the same 
way, and that some religious groups might object as stiong- 
ly to an authoritarian position as another might insist upon 
it. And perhaps the critics should note that the statement 
reads that “ethical principles .... need not be based on any 
single sanction or be authorllariaii in oiigin....Tlic le- 
port docs not condemn any individual or group 'which 
chooses to accept religious absolutism. It simply recognizes 
that such a position as the following may also be taken by 
those who are interested in religion and in church-i elated 
colleges: “The chuiclvrelated colleges of America in the 
twentieth century must not be led down the path of authori¬ 
tarianism as opposed to freedom, nor up to the heights of 
revelation as opposed to scientific knowledge, These colleges 
have a less exalted destiny. They are institutions of Icai nmg 
and of teaching. They must not sepaiate themselves from 
the great goals of the society of which they aie a pai t,“ 
And a philosopher, Piesident Taylor of Saiah Lawrence 
College, finds the doctrine of absolute and final values un- 


C, J Turck, op at 
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acceptable, for in his review of the Coimnission’s leport, 
he wrote that education “. must deal with pei sonal, spir¬ 
itual, and social questions which concern life in the present 
and in the future Some of these are the eternal questions of 
human destiny, fieedom and the nature of life They aie 
etei iial because they have appeal ed at each stage of the re¬ 
curring piesent during the past centimes of Eastern and 
Westein civilization. They have been answered in a vaiiety 
of ways, by religious thinkers, poets, scientists, philos¬ 
ophers, novelists, and workeis . Since no one of the an¬ 
swers IS absolute and complete, it is the i esponsibility of the 
scholai and of the student constantly to laise the gicat 
questions in the urgency of theii present social and 
personal setting, and by the study and valuing of ideals and 
realities, by the careful and attentive consideration of the 
answers others in past and present time have given, to make 
our own knowledge and values as best we can.” ” 

In Its tieatment of general education, the Commission 
urged a program which, in Piesident Conant's woids, 
“should have relevance to the immediate future of our civil¬ 
ization,’”* oi which, as Sydney Hook expiessed it, would 
put “central emphasis on the focal problems of oui culture, 
and the intellectual skills and moral habits with which to 
cope with them ” '* To avoid any misunderstanding, the le- 
poit explicitly disclaimed any adheieiice to the “cult of im¬ 
mediacy ” It did not ask the college to neglect the past; it 
only followed Sydney Hook in insisting that education 
should not get lost in the past The lepoit underlined the 
impoi tance of bringing the wisdom of the past to beai on 
the pi esent, not for the purpose of i eproducing an old woi Id 
but of making a bettei, a more human and humane one 
The altitude with which this kind of geneial education ap- 


H Taylor, “On llie Report of the Picsidcnt's Commission The Future 
of American FcUication,” Amcruan Scholat, XVIII, No 1 (1948-49) 39-40 
is As reportetl in 'lime. September 23, 1946, p 53 
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proaclics the past is, in the woids of i’lofcssor J W. Beach 
of the Univeisity of Minnesota, “not nicicly of intcipieting 
the piesent in the light of the great tiacliiion, but also of 
interpreting and appiaising the gie.it tiadition in the light 
of piesent ideas, picscnl pioblems, and ptesent knowl¬ 
edge 

It has been said that gcncial education cbaractei ized by 
this spirit and purpose “difters not mcicly in dcgiee but in 
kind fioni genuine liberal education,” and that it is essen¬ 
tially “anti-intellectual.” Is an education that emphasizes 
the application of intellect to the aftans of men ilhbeial or 
anti-inlellectiial? If so, Milton must have been confused 
when he defined “a complcat and gcneious Education” as 
that “which fils a man to pcrfoim justly, skilfully and niag- 
naniinously all the offices both pi ivale and public of Peace 
and Wai.” 

Some Clitics seem to take the position that the Commis¬ 
sion should have m.acle a distinction in kind between genet al 
and liberal education. But, I take it, the Commission quite 
deliberately stressed the harmony between genet al education 
and a tuily liberal education, i.e., an education which, 
according to President Coiiant’.s analysis, is devoted to edu¬ 
cation for the good life and for intelligent and active citizen¬ 
ship ““ In suggesting that the only impoitant diifercnce 
between “general” and “liberal” education might be one of 
degree lather than kind, the Commission had in mind, I 
take it, the importance of extending to all sludenls, what¬ 
ever their fields of specialization, al least a miinmnni ex¬ 
pel lence with liberal studies. If the student’s intellectual cap¬ 
acity, the demands of bis professional education, and his 
financial resources make it possible for him to take the time 
for a fuller and deeper libeial education — eithei bcfoie oi 
along with his specialized work — so much the bcttci. But 

From an vinpubUshcd addrc&s. 
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diffet ences in degi ee need not nullify the midei lying unity 
of spirit which it is the purpose of gencial education to 
inspire 

The Commission has been accused of being disinterested 
in private highei education, and in some instances of being 
actually hostile to it It is difficult to understand how the 
Commission could have been either. A glance at its member¬ 
ship will reveal that a majority of the academic members 
and laymen taken together weie chiectly connected with 
private colleges oi private universities, either as faculty 
members, administrative officers, members of boards of 
tuistees, or officials of leligious organizations While the 
Commission might well have piesented in greatei detail the 
histoiic lole of private institutions m the development of 
higher education m the United States, theii distinctive func¬ 
tion in the present and futuie, and their piessmg needs, it 
could not possibly have been unmindful of these matters 
Ceitamly by no reasonable interpretation could the Com¬ 
mission be charged with antagonism to private education, 

It has been said that under the program advocated by the 
Commission, private gioups in many instances would prob¬ 
ably be denied permission to establish new educational in¬ 
stitutions The Commission had no such intention. In fact, 
it made a strong avowal to the contrary, saying' 

Tlie responsibility for providing a strong system of public educa¬ 
tion does not, however, deny m any way to any individual or group 
of individuals the right to attend, oi to establish and siippoit in addi¬ 
tion to public schools, a private or denominational institution for the 
purpose of providing, within limits presciibed by law, a kind of edu¬ 
cation whicli sucli individuals or groups deem more suitable to their 
particular needs and beliefs It is just as undemocratic for tlie govern¬ 
ment to restrict in any way this fundamental light as it is for the 
government to fail to meet its prime responsibility for a strong sys¬ 
tem of public education 

The accusation that the Commission hoped to set limits 

Higher Education for Atnencan Democracy, “Financing Higher Educa¬ 
tion," V, 57 
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to the clevelopiiiciit of jiuvrIc liighei education liccause it 
sugRcsLccl that pi ivatc institutions might be cxjicctcd to take 
only about 900,000 studenls in 1960 sinijily docs not hold 
water. At the veiy time the Coniniission made it.s estimate, 
many private colleges and iinivci silies wcie announcing 
then intention to reduce cniollincnls as soon as the veteian 
bulge had passed. Tt is lalher inconsistent, to .say the least, 
for these institutions to coinphun at one moment that the 
Commission wanted to thwait then expansion and at the 
next instant to announce cutbacks in their attendance 
The piivate institutions may fear that increased expend- 
itiiies foi public higher education will make it more dii’hctilt 
to secuic gifts foi pi ivatc colleges and univci silies. Even if 
this should prove to be ti uc — and I Ibink the fear is exag- 
geialed — do these institutions wish to take the position 
that iheiefoic no consicleiable expansion of educational 
opportunity at public expense should bccountcnancecl? Such 
a position would create an uiifortiinalc cleavage between 
public and pi ivate highei education "Whenever that con¬ 
flict arises in a dcniociacy, as in the ease of the giade 
schools and the high schools,” President Tiiick has warned, 
“the public institutions win.’”^ The histoiy of education in 
the TJuited States is the lecoicl of the people’s determination 
steadily to make the advantages of education, fiist at ele¬ 
mentary and secondary levels, and latci at advanced levels, 
more freely and widely available. Thei e is no likelihood that 
they will faltci in that determination 

It is difficult to state just where the reprCvSentatives of 
private institutions as a group stand on the question of fed¬ 
eral financial aid to highei education Some apparently are 
opposed to federal aid to either public oi pi ivate institutions. 
Otheis seem to be anxious to seciiic federal assistance for 
general educational pui poses and plant expansion, but ex¬ 
pect the government to piovide the funds without holding 
the institutions accountable for the way in which they are 
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spent. Nearly eveiyone supports in principle, if not in detail, 
tlie Commission’s i ecommendations for a fedei al system of 
competitive scholarships and fellowships tenable at any 
accredited college or univeisity. 

The Commission decided, only two members dissenting, 
that the autonomy of piivate institutions could best be pre¬ 
served and that the i ecognized principle of public responsi¬ 
bility for providing an educational system open to all on 
equal grounds could best be maintained, by making federal 
funds foi geneial educational support and geneial capital 
outlay available only to public institutions. Howevei, the 
Commission emphasized, "the long established principles in 
Ameiica that the responsibility for education resides with 
the Slates” and recommended "that the deteimination of 
what institutions or systems of education ai e publicly con¬ 
trolled and thus eligible to leceive public funds foi the 
support of higher education, as recommended by this Com¬ 
mission, should be left to the States” (italics mine) 

The Commission’s recommendations embody the prospect 
of consideiable financial reinforcement of private colleges 
and universities The scholaiship and fellowship plan al¬ 
ready mentioned should enable these institutions to maintain 
student bodies of appropriate size and quality. The Com¬ 
mission explicitly recommended that the Fedei al Govern¬ 
ment be fiee to make contiacts with individual institutions, 
whether publicly or piivately controlled, foi specific serv¬ 
ices, including the capital outlay that may be necessaiy in 
conducting them Privately controlled universities at this 
moment are the recipients of laige giants for both basic and 
applied reseaich, and this piogiam should be fuithei 
strengthened and broadened when the National Science 
Foundation is established. Through aid for reseaich, grad¬ 
uate education is mdiicctly supported. These univeisities 
thus leceive assistance for the costliest portion of then 


2»0/) cil, V, S8 
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activities. It should be noted, loo, that the Coiniiiission 
assumed that contracts with piivalc institutions could legit¬ 
imately covci training as well as le.seai cli All m all, one can 
only inteipiet the Commission’s jnoposals as holding out to 
independent colleges and universities the possibility of 
matei ial benefit 

It is nolnecessaiy to debate the gencial [uinciplo of fed¬ 
eral aid to education The case foi fcdcial aid to the states 
on an equalization basis foi elemental y and secondary 
schools has been so well picsentcd in many publications that 
it need not be summaiized heic The extension of federal 
aid through the stales to post high-school education can be 
supported on the same fundamental pi mciples “Those of us 
•who believe the two-yeai conimunily colleges ai e a signifi¬ 
cant step forward in the niaich of attaining oui goal of 
equalizing educational oppoi timity,’’ I’lesident Coiiant has 
written, “have high hopes that they will inosper in every 

state.Without the u.se of the taxing powei of the Fed- 

eial goveinmenl, however, thcie can be no adequate ex¬ 
pansion of comniunily colleges in m<iny sections of the 
country.” 

But what about the conlcnlion that undesiiable political 
coiitiol ftoin Washington will inevitably follow federal aid? 
Has the Commission lecommeiided a piogiam which, if 
adopted, will ultimately impose statism on Amci ican educa¬ 
tion^ It is possible to adduce the testimony of no small 
amount of experience on this question “The Land-Giant 
colleges,” President Jones has i eminded us, “have some 80 
years’ experience with Federal aid and should know some¬ 
thing about it. Federal aid has not resulted in Federal con¬ 
trol. On the contiary, our Land-Giant college system is a 
remarkable example of dcccntializcd control”” The 
Federal Goveinment has spent millions on the education of 
veterans, and practically cvciyonc, I believe, would agiee 

J, B Conant, op. cit, pp 201-3 
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With President Conant that this method of channeling fed¬ 
eral funds to both public and piivate institutions has not led 
to any trace of federal control 

“Fedeial funds should flow to the state/' Piesident 
Conant also has pointed out (and the Commission has icc- 
ommended), “and be dispersed within the state by state 
authorities acting according to state law. If this pi inciple is 
adhered to in any plan for Federal aid to schools, contt o! of 
education from Washington by the most zealous bui eaiiciat 
will be almost impossible to achieve. Let it be noted cai clully 
that the points of contact, so to speak, would be kept to 
forty-eight; no Federal funds would be involved at the 
school level ” “ 

Whether fedeial funds in any form aie distiibuted foi 
educational purposes to either public or private institutions, 
the state agency, and ultimately the institution, leceivmg 
such funds will and should be held accountable to the public 
for using them in accordance with the bioad pin poses and 
general conditions under which they were granted. This is a 
thoroughly demociatic principle The people will always le- 
sei ve the right to review the integi ity with which institu¬ 
tions use the funds they supply The slate colleges and 
universities aie not responsible in this sense meiely to their 
legislatures, but even more fundamentally to the citizens of 
their states, to whom they also turn, tf the necessity at I’se.?, 
for protection against partisan or injurious politiial domina¬ 
tion or interference, or any other kind of wt pi mi pled 
ptesstire Piivate institutions, too, in accepting such benefits 
as tax exemption, become accountable to the people for con¬ 
ducting tbeir educational activities bioadly in the public 
interest 

Although there have been unfoitunate instances of polit¬ 
ical intei fei eiice with state institutions, these occasions have 
grown incieasingly raie, foi to a lemaikable degiee, citi¬ 
zens have come to understand the necessity foi freedom of 


28 J B Conant, op at ^ p 191 
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teaching and research in their colleges and univeisities. 
Those of us who are staff mcinbers or members of boards 
of trustees of independent or chin ch-ielated institutions 
know full well that piivate education is not completely free 
from the pressure of special interests and that tlieir history 
is not cntiicly unman cd by instances of ovett or subtle in¬ 
terference with academic freedom and the unfettered seaich 
for truth Nevertheless, the Commission was undoubtedly 
sincere in its conviction that the cause of fieedom from un¬ 
desirable domination from whatever source is powerfully 
bolstered by the ideals and practices of colleges and univer¬ 
sities which are independent of diiect governmental support 
and public control Both public and pi ivate institutions will 
derive increased strength and freedom fioin a plui'alistic 
system. 

A member of the Commission "who signed the statement 
of dissent from the reconmiendation that federal funds for 
general educational put poses and general capital outlay 
should be granted only to public institutions, and who has 
also criticized the leport on other grounds, has ncvei Iheless 
stated in the following woids the goal towaid which all 
should strive. “The dominant idea in the Commission’s Re¬ 
port is this: It is in keeping with the Amei ican li achtion of 
democracy and in the best inteiests of the national welfare 
that every young American of good moral character should 
have the opportunity of profiting from higher education to 
the extent of his capacity. The idea is a great one, and it can 
and ought to be realized.” 

Accepting the broad goal, let us continue to explore and 
discuss questions of method. For in the process of discus¬ 
sion, sound approaches to the ultimate objective are almost 
certain to be found, and the siippoi t of the Amei ican people 
for a forward-looking program almost sure to be enlisted 

M R P, NTcGiiire, mimeographed copy of an address on "The New Com- 
tnunity College Implications for Catholic Education __ 

T R, McCowietl IS Dean of the College of Science, Literature, aiid^lie Arts 
of the University of Minnesota at MinneapoJis, 



NEXT STEPS IN IMPLEMENTATION 
Francis J. Brown 

Implementation of the report of the Commission on 
Higher Education has thus far been largely of four types 
published ai tides and addi esses, considei ation by national 
and state organizations, discussions in individual colleges 
and universities, and legislative pioposals 

Dr Harold Taylor, President of Saiah Lawrence Col¬ 
lege, summaiizes the fiist of these discussions as follows: 
"The repoi I of the President’s Commission on Higher Edu¬ 
cation has already done useful sci vice It has soi ted out the 
libeials from the conservatives It has scteducatois discuss¬ 
ing the futuie of America, It has 'welcomed veiy vvarmly 
the next generation of Ameiican youth It has disclosed 
those who ai e nostalgic foi an elite of the social order — an 
elite of the white, the well-to-do and the clever It has done 
a number of things of this kind, simply by stating dear 
propositions to which twenty-eight American educators 
could for the most part agi ee, thus producing a sei ies of i e- 
actions from other educatois Oponion has grouped itself, 
spiritually, politically and moially, all the way fiom the de¬ 
light shown by I L Kandd and Robert Lynd in the i eport’s 
liberal ideals, to the extieme right wing — wheie Father 
Gannon, who feels that education has been in a steady de¬ 
cline since the twelfth century, calls it an educational fiaud, 
and where Mr Plutchms, who feels that the lepoit is too 
eainest and energetic, implies that in any case, the whole of 
Amei lean education is slightly vulgai and there is too much 
of it all eady.” ‘ 

It has been extremely gratifying to note the numbci of 
national and state organizations that have used the leport as 
a basis for at least a pai t of then discussions m their meet¬ 
ings. The previous ai tide illustrates the use made of it by 

1 "On tlic Report of the President’s Commission The Future of Amer¬ 
ican Education,” Ainouan Sitiolar (winter 1948-49), pp 33-40 
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one such national ffroup. Othei oiRani/.ations such as the 
American Association of Junior Collettes and piofcssional 
gioups have apptaised the lepoit in the light of then own 
special interests. 

State oiganizations such as the Utah Confeicnce of 
Higher Education, the Michig.ui .Stale Confeicnce and 
many inoie have used the icpoit m vaiious ways Foi ex¬ 
ample, one stale oigaiiization appointed a .special coniniiLtee 
to pi epare a list of the changes that would need to be made 
within the state if the recommendations oi the lepoit weie 
carried out. Another pieparcd a brief senes of excerpts 
fiom the report and transmitted it to all college adminis¬ 
trators within the state with the suggestion that the meaning 
of these statements foi theii own faculties be discussed with 
them prior to the annual conference 

Many of the recommendations of the Qimmission pio- 
pose basic changes within the institutions themselves One 
university president appointed faculty committees to study 
the vaiious sections of the leport and icquested them to 
draw up specific pioposals for niodification of picscnt [lol- 
icies and piactices in so fai as they believed changes in the 
dii'ection suggested by the Commission seemed wise. These 
faculty committees dealt with such pioblems as pi ejected 
enrollment, di.sciimination, the telation of gencial and spe¬ 
cialized education and m-seivice education of the faculty 
In another institution a series of foui monthly evening 
meetings of the faculty were held, each dealing witli a .single 
portion of the repoit Individual membeis of the staff weie 
selected to give a summary and critique of the icpoi I, after 
which thcie was extended group discussion One university 
conducted a seminar during the summer session of 1948 
using the report as the basis for discussions and invited 
leaders in secondary and higher education and stale admin¬ 
istration to participate. 

It IS, of couise, impossible to clelciniine (he extent to 
which all three of these types of implementation, sciiaiatcly 
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or combined, have influenced higher education. Neithei is it 
possible nor for that mattei important to knowwhether such 
change is in agreement with the recommendations of tlie 
Commission The important fact is that institutions have 
been challenged to a self-appraisal of their policies It is 
earnestly hoped that the report will continue to sei ve as such 
an incentive 

The fourth type of implementation is tht ougli legislation, 
both state and fedeial. Since most state legislative bodies 
are now m session, it is impossible to detei mine what impact, 
if any, the report has had upon their actions. One of the 
basic recommendations to the states was that of sti eng then- 
ing then lespecUve departments of education to ptovide 
gieatei integiation of the entire public educational system 
fi om the elementary school thi ough the university It was 
suggested also that the pi ivately conti oiled institutions have 
repi esentation on a State Advisory Committee on Higher 
Education. 

In tei ms of the national level, the Commission made three 
basic recommendations’ (1) stiengthening the United 
States Office of Education and the appointment of a Na¬ 
tional Advisory Commission on Higher Education, (2) 
provision for a system of federal scholaiships and fellow¬ 
ships, and (3) fedeial financial assistance to colleges and 
universities winch received public funds from the state 

Although at the time this is written no bill has been intio- 
duced into the Congress to establish a fedeial scholai ship 
system, the details of such legislation ai e being studied by 
the Committee on Relationships of Higher Education to the 
Federal Govei nment of the American Council on Education 
and othei oi gainzations with appropiiate governmental 
agencies A number of basic questions are involved m such 
legislation, One is whether the financial need of the student 
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should, as iecoiumended i)y Ihc Commission, be a factor in 
detci mining both the avvaid and the amount of a fedeial 
scholaiship. If so, how shall a means test be administered^ 
Another is the extent to which the scholai ship and especially 
the fellowship ptogiam shall be administered by a fedeial 
agency ratlici tiian being dccenlrah/ed and administei eel by 
state agencies. President Tinman has icrpicstcd $1,000,000 
in the budget foi the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1D49 to 
study the need foi the pioposcd scholai .ship and fellowship 
program and the need foi construction of physiCed facilities 
foi schools and collcge.s. It is hoped, bowevei, that even if 
this appropi tation is approved, it will not delay action on 
the fedeial student-aid piogiam. 

An amendment to the National Housing Act was intio- 
duced during Febiuaiy by Scnatois Peppei and Neely This 
amendment would aulhoiize the national housing agency to 
make grants-in-aid to nonpiofit institutions of highei edu¬ 
cation on a fifty-fifty basis up to a total of $100,000,000 foi 
the construction of student and faculty bousing It would 
also authorize the establishment of a revolving loan fund of 
$150,000,000 to be used to make loans at 2 pci cent inter¬ 
est and foi ly yeai amortization to colleges and univci shies 
for housing constuiclion. A number of national organiza¬ 
tions testified in favor of the amcndiucnt The need fot such 
federal assistance was giaphically demonstrated by replies 
fiom foul teen colleges and univci sides These institutions, 
some of them relatively small, stated that the housing le- 
quired to meet only then immediate need fot students and 
faculty would cost $58,000,000' 

The process of evaluation of the report of the President’s 
Commission has lequited many months The implementa¬ 
tion of such portions of it as the institutions themselves and 
the general public believe should be catiiecl out will icquirc 
years To the extent that it continues to be a challenge to 
thought and action it will have served its pin pose. 

Ki'dntiT J Brown is Secretary of the President's Committee on Higher Edu- 
caUon, and iornicr editor of The Jouhnal oi Educational Sociology* 
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A FRAME OF REFERENCE FOR INTERCULTURAL 

EDUCATION 

W. H. Kilpatrick, W, J. Stone, and S, G. Cole 

The Journal publishes heiewith a summary lepoit of the conclu¬ 
sions developed m the staff discussions fed by Dr Kilpatuck when he 
served as consultant to the rnteicultuial Pioject of tiie San Diego 
Schools, January 12-17, 1948 The mateiial was prepared from 
notes made by Miss Lois Chattel ley, Miss Constance Jenkins, Mrs 
Annetta B Wood, Miss Louise Weller, and Mr Nathan Naiman, 
Tins maleiia! is organized under the thiee major areas of considera¬ 
tion to which the staff gave its attention 

I What IS the role of education in remaking the in- 
tercultural attitudes of the Amer/con people^ 

A What does the term intercultiira} education mean^ 

InLercultural education is that pait and aspect of the total 
educational eiideavoi designed to conect the evils of inter- 
gi oup bias and prejudice Its specific aim is so to educate as 
to achieve the moral demands of ti tic democi acy in all inter- 
group lelations The public school must cairy the main 
responsibility for this intergroup education The school i\i!l 
accoidingly seek to educate its pupils to all piopei group 
relations, specifically, to a full lespect foi, and eftective 
1 ecognition of, the dignity of each human mclivtdua] 

Copyiight 1949 by Tlic Payne Educational Sociology Foundation, Inc 
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The ethics back of such an education demand that each 
member of every gioup be given adequate opportunity (1) 
to realize himself to the fullest extent as a lesponsible 
meiubei of a fiec society, (2) to develop the best that lies m 
him as a person, and (3) in result, to share on equal tcims 
with otheis the common group life. In this sense, mtcrcul- 
tural education must become an essential part of the total 
educative process. Nothing less can satisfy the demands of 
our democi atic ethics. 

B. Hovu is interciiltural education related hislontally 
to ivorld problems and tn particular to the problems 
of the American people^ 

The Declaration of Indciiendence committed oui coimtiy 
to the doctrine of equality Duiing the nineteenth ccntuiy 
we lepresented to the world the greatest known instance of 
equality of opportunity. Our fi'ontici life gave actual pos¬ 
sibility to this equality, and millions seeking to escape ex¬ 
ploitation came to our shoies to realize this American dream. 
But along with this wide possibility of equality, Iheic has 
gone Its denial for certain groups in oui midst We piofess 
democracy, but we are inconsistent in the way we live it 
These 1 eg! ettable facts constitute the domestic aspect of otu 
American inteigroup problem, 

But the problem reaches beyond our countiy With 
world leadership now thiust upon us, this inconsistency of¬ 
fends humanity at laige; oui intei gioup disci immations 
condemn us before mankind. We must set oiii house in 
order. We must abolish disci iniinalion. Thus must we view 
the problem of interciiltural education. 

C. Has education proved an effective tncaus f Of chang¬ 
ing the moresj valuesj and attitudes of people? 

When goals are dear, and the desire and need to achieve 
these goals are strong, education has proved an effective 
means for changing the mores, values, and attitudes of a 
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people In such an educative effoit a dictatoiship seems, in 
the short'teim view, tnoie eftective than a demociacy, be¬ 
cause democi acy must allow to people the freedom to diffci 
But in the long-term view, oui democi atic education can, we 
believe, with pioper community support, achieve a more re¬ 
liable and a more lasting improvement of values and atti¬ 
tudes It is on this basis of democratic procedure with wide 
community suppoit that we piopose to found our inter- 
cultural education 

D In what respect does the progtam of mtoxtdtmal 
education differ front onr efforts in the past to 
develop good democratic citisens^ 

Intel cul till al education difters in several impoitant te- 
spects from our prior efforts to develop good democi atic 
citizenship. (1) Intercultural education is but pait of the 
total pioblem of citizenship education, an essential part to 
be sui e, as we saw in question A, but still only pai t (2) In 
the remoter past, emphasis tended to be placed on leaining 
the facts of governmental stiucture, now, in the social 
studies, emphasis is placed on the cm rent social problems 
This newel emphasis is, if possible, still stiongei in inter- 
cultural education (3) The effect of the foiinei emphasis 
was to disiegard and ignoie immediate chaiaclei building 
By contrast, piesent active character building is, in cuiient 
Intel cultui al education, essential to the very piocess 

Thus, in the past, the effort to develop good democi atic 
citizenship was laigely lestricted to learning the stiucture 
and history of democratic organization, while actual demo¬ 
cratic behavoii was practically ignored, with little oi no 
attention paid to the spiiit of democi atic pei son-to-person 
relationships Intercultural education, as here conceived, 
recognizes the problem of iiitergroup relationship as essen¬ 
tial to any effective democi acy and the active spii it of proper 
inteigioup altitudes as essential to all true educative en¬ 
deavor 
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E. In what )aspects does the public school need to be 
acquainted with the cultmal paltcrns in a com¬ 
munity/' 

The American public school must educate to the demo¬ 
cratic ideals of our countiy. Each school then faces the 
unique problem of educating to these ideals its own specific 
pupils, beginning with then varying cultuial patterns. The 
piobicms of the school, will, howcvei, vaiy not only fiom 
community to community but also fiom school to school 
Intelligent teaching will accordingly demand a knowledge 
not only of the cultuial patterns of the pupils clnectly dealt 
with but also of othei cultiii al pattci ns not pi esent in this 
school. Otherwise, the cluldt en of any one school may gi ow 
up failing to share adequately in the common dcniociatic 
life which all must desire. 

Teacheis by and large come from the dominant gioup 
and thus face the dangei of not undci standing other ciil- 
tuial patterns They, accoidingly, often Leach as if all their 
pupils repiescnted theii own background Such uniealistic 
teaching will, and must, fail to accomplish the desiied demo- 
ciatic ends. 

In this matter of diverse cultuial patterns, San Diego is 
especially lich. It stands adjacent to Mexico. It is a seapoi t 
city facing Asia Its touiist and its militaiy populations aie 
continually shifting. Its recent industrial development has 
brought people fiom all paits of the countiy, including par¬ 
ticularly both whites and Negioes fiom the old South This 
cosmopolitan population gives the San Diego public school 
both an inclusive task and an ideal laboiatoiy for intei cul¬ 
tural education. 

F. Apart from racial, religions, and ethnic considera¬ 
tions, what significance is attached to socioeconomic 
classes in the remaking of inteicidtnral atliiudes? 
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The socioeconomic scale has profound effect on inter- 
gioup attitudes and thus adds serious complexity to the 
problem of mtercultural education. The seciiiity of the 
higher income levels descending from generation to genera¬ 
tion often favors the suivival of caste notions with their 
consequent undemocratic attitudes towaid the lesser piiv- 
ileged at the bottom. As opposed to this, continued living at 
a low social and economic level with small hope foi bettering 
economic condition or laismg the social status tends towaid 
low social morale with a consequent low standaid of ethics. 
The effect on children real ed iindei either set of conditions 
can be serious indeed 

As democracy contemplates this socioeconomic scale, it 
must, fiist, demand a greatei possibility foi the undeipuv- 
ileged to rise in the scale and, second, it must understand 
that a greater variety of values, much more than wealth 
alone, propei ly determines position on the scale. In the pur¬ 
suit of both those aims intercultural education can play a 
significant pai t A better education of the adult community 
must open dooi s of opportunity now closed to certain minor¬ 
ity groups All youth at the lower levels must be so educated 
vocationally as to permit rising in the scale, while the whole 
community, top and bottom, must be educated to a richer 
appi eciation of the varied values necessary to richest living 

G. IVhat other intercultural issues are involved in 
bettei human relations of community living^ 

No factor is more essential to satisfactory living than 
one’s respect for himself, coupled with the feeling that otheis 
share in this lespect and are willing accordingly to accept 
one in the common associated living It is the denial of such 
mutual respect that, peihaps most of all, constitutes the es¬ 
sence of the intercultui al education problem. 

Specific manifestations of this denial of equal acceptances 
are seen in existing economic and social discriminations. 
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CciUun miuoiiLy giouiKs ate excluded ftoiu luitels, lestau- 
rants, andollici public places. Hmusiiit; covenants liinil them 
to less desiiablc lesidencc .sections Uici iininations limit the 
types of economic positions open to miiioiity gionps and le- 
fuse equal treatment m actual employment lelations 

Bias and picjudicc take on varied foims. They aie often 
sui viving leniiiants of a now outmoded feudal caste .system 
in which cci tarn favoi cd ones count themselves pi opci ly pos- 
.scssed of special piivilcftcs by inheiciil litthts Othcis lower 
in the scale take out thcii fiusLiations on othcis whom they 
count still lowei by the tcchnifiue known as “scapcjioating " 
It is the particular tJisk of intercultuial education to deal 
with all intcrgioup instances of bias and prejudice 

H. What relative responsibility do dominant and mi¬ 
nority group members have in dealing with these 
issues? 

The dominant group, becau.se of its gieatci influence, has 
the greatest oppoi tunity to set the iiattci ii likely to be fol¬ 
lowed and, in consequence, should accept the principal re¬ 
sponsibility for dealing eflfcctively with intci cultural piob- 
lems. Specifically, dominant gioup members must stiive to 
understand the flustrations and feelings stifTeied by minor¬ 
ity gioup members and must accoulingly identify them¬ 
selves with the efforts to set matters light. The minority 
group members, on their part, must diffcicntuite among 
dominant group people those disposed to biing about bctlei 
intergroup relations and must stand ready to co-opeiale 
cordially in all such effoits. 

The dominant group must fuither Icai n to api>reciatc the 
fact that “vaiiety is the spice of life,” that Amcnca is in 
fact the lichei for the vaiied contributions biought to it by 
its many immigrant gioups. The minoiity gioups in tuin 
must learn to temper mere diffeiencc by a ju.st icgtird for 
the common good All must shaie the joint rc.sponsibility of 
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wolking- co-oiieratively to develop our demociacy to still 
higher levels of varied living and thus bring richer lives to 
all the people of otti common Amenca. 

II. What IS the psychological basis for developing 
democratic Interculturol attitudes^ 

A. What aye the basic psychological drives of person- 
ahiy ivkch need to be mirtured in childrenf 

The basic drives which need to be developed in chikhen 
may be staled separately, but we must know that they sel¬ 
dom if evei appeal alone, and tliat, as thecliild develops, the 
interrelations among his drives become evei more complex 
A basic diive is for security, without which all else goes 
awry A universal diive in the healthy child is fot activity; 
to be awake brings the impulse to be doing something As 
the child grows in conscious self-direction, the demand for 
success becomes a stiong chive; the drive to action now iu- 
cieasmgly takes on this foini. With the growth of the con¬ 
sciousness of self, which in fact comes out of association 
with others, the desiie for recognition becomes veiy stiong 
and almost all-inclusive. Somewhat later comes the wish for 
co-opeiative activity and with it the diive for group ac¬ 
ceptance Still latei comes the sense of belonging to a pai - 
ticulai gioup with the diive for acceptance of this gioup 
before othei s This last-named di ive comes close to stating 
the essence of the pioblem of inteigioup oi inteicultural 
relations 

While manifestations will cliffet, these fundamental 
duves seem universally piesent in all noimal individuals. 
Specifically, demociacy and ethics find themselves standing 
togethei on the necessaiy lecognUion of personality, its 
development, and its expiession as the ultimate logical basis 
of human i ights and the ultimate psychological basis of the 
brothel hood of man. 
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B Psychologically hozv do ihcsc duves tend to be sat¬ 
isfied in persons zvjio arc nicnibos of a minority 
group? 

A minoiity giotip is by debnition a culUiial gioiip which 
feels itself cicniect certain i ighls oi the degree of recognition 
afforded to otheis The mcmhcis of a minoiity gioup will 
theicfoic find certain of these fundamental dnves (as just 
desciibed) denied adefiuate cxpiession. Each siicli denial 
will lesult either m "withdiawal” oi in "aggiession ” By 
withdiawal we mean here the tendency to withdiaw from 
notmal and healthy association, to live alone within one’s 
self, or to live only within one’s own ininoi ity gi oiip Such a 
loss of morale may be vei y hai inful. By aggi ession we mean 
heie either the diiect effoit to oppose the factois causing 
denial and flustration oi the side-step effort to "get even” 
by “taking out’’ one’s sense of frnsliation on some innocent 
victim This last is what was above called “scapegoating ” 
Because minoiity groups aie often denied full iccogni- 
tion, young membeis of such a gioup may fail to build the 
proper self-respect, both foi themselves and for thcii gioup. 
Intercultui al education must stiivc to counteract such 
tendencies by giving broader public recognition to the 
worthy achievements, historic and cun cut, of the minoiity 
group and its outstanding members 

One of the most educative experiences foi minority gi oup 
members, and for all others, is to woik at shaied activities 
with members of othei gioups In the degiec tliat common 
interests are thus pursued in like degiee may we expect a 
more adequate expression of peisonality and the develop¬ 
ment of mutual ispect and self-iespcct in all who thus shai c 

C. How do these drives tend to be satisfied in poisons 
zvlio are membeis of a dominant gi oiip^ 

Dominant group members who feel insecuic as legaids 
their own social status often seek seem ity for themselves by 
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refusing status to minority group members. This appears to 
be one of the worst sources of bias and prejudice in our 
whole American life. 

Every normal individual at times meets with frustration 
in the piocess of satisfying basic psychological drives of 
personality In a dominant group member the lesulting 
reactions are m general the same as in a minority group 
member, namely, withdrawal or aggression However, the 
evidence of these two reactions may take different forms, 
Withdiawal may evidence itself in lack of interest or incen¬ 
tive and a generally “defeatist” attitude; or the dominant 
group membei may join a minority group in older to attain 
a position of status and leadeiship. Aggression may take the 
form of venting feelings of frustration on less foitunate 
individuals of inferior status When the membei s of a 
minority gioup are easily identified, they constitute a ready 
object of such frustration diives. 

Since majoiity members by and laige enjoy a favored 
position in society, any pioposed change in existing arrange¬ 
ments tends to be resented as a threat to this privileged 
position Majority gioup members will thus often combat 
any pioposed change of inteicultural lelations, possibly by 
either conscious or unconscious indiffeience, or by open 
antagonism. One of the most constructive steps open to 
majority gioup members is to develop acquaintanceship and 
friendship with such members of minoiity groups as rep- 
1 esent a conipai able socioeconomic status. 

D. What resulting interpersonal attitudes are there¬ 
fore hkely to be developed between members of 
minority and dominant groups? 

The dominant group, by its attitudes, largely creates the 
intercultui al problem. For this leason its membei s have a 
definite moral responsibility to understand the situation and 
to attempt to improve it Teacheis, whether in public or 
piivate schools, need to help the childien of the dominant 
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gioup specifically lo see this ohlii^alion Varyiup types of 
inter group attitudes may lie aciopterl by members of the 
dominant group They may ignoie the situalion .incl in so 
doing peipetuate in tlieir children the traditional practices 
of disci imination and picjndice; they m.iy sense to a degiee 
their icsponsibility and think they .uc c.uiymg it out ef¬ 
fectively, when as a niattei of fact they ,ue mciely adopting 
pationi/ang altitudes lowaid inemheis of the minority 
gioup. Eithei of these altitudes hui ts both sides 

Intel pci sonal attitudes of a dcmnciatic kind m.iy and can 
be developed by members of the dominant gioup Tins thiid 
appioach to good inleigioup iclations icqiures mutual re¬ 
spect in the exchange of altitudes. Success here icqimcs an 
open-mindedness on the pait of both groups and a willing¬ 
ness to discuss conli ovci sial maltci s in such a consti active 
mannei as will lead to sound social action. Effeclive nndet- 
standing and social action must be expected not fioni simply 
one or two such endcavois, but from consistent and con¬ 
tinued effoit. 

E. How seriously do cnllmal conflicts oJ]cct the pei- 
sonalHies of clnldren? 

Cultuial conflicts affect the pei.sonalitics of children veiy 
seriously. The psychiatrist is helping us to undei stand that 
the cultiiial background out of which the child comes condi¬ 
tions his behavioi and attitudes from the very cai ly stages 
of life. If these conditions aie unfavoialilc, he may retied 
a serious upset in personality by the time he is six years of 
age. These upsets may take a variety of foi ms, such as loss 
of self-1 aspect, fear, hatred, distrust, piejudice, the feeling 
of superiority or inferiority, and intolerance In any case his 
feelings of secuiity tend to be undei mined. 

Childien of the dominant gioiip aie no s.ifci than mem¬ 
bers of the minority groups in .situations whcie piejudicc 
and discunnnation aie involved. Subject to [cebngs oi su¬ 
periority, they easily become victims of peisonahty auests, 
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acquaint feelings of smugness, exclusiveness, self-satisfac¬ 
tion, and aggressiveness, which lead them to believe that 
they have inalienable rights to all the pi ivileges of fa st-class 
citizenship while they deny the like to others less fortunate 
than themselves. It is this type, when giown up, who mainly 
keeps alive the traditional practices of bias and disci imma- 
tion 

F Under zvhat circumstances do prejudices develop in 
children and zvliaf specifically should teachers do 
about them^ 

Prejudices m childi en begin in the home atniospheie even 
pi lor to eni ollment in kindergarten. That is, children acqiiii e 
prejudices unconsciously fi om their parents and fiom 
guests at the dinner table. When they are old enough to play 
with other children, go to motion pictuies, and in general 
participate in community life, they more and more acqinie 
the piejudices that are indigenous in the culture 

Our problem is, theiefore, a community pioblem as well 
as a public-school one. Without the co-opeiation of the com¬ 
munity, the school cannot do effective woi k The teacher can 
be successful only m so far as he himself is fiee fiom piej- 
udice and knows besides how to promote a favorable climate 
of hitman relations among the pupils with whom he deals. 

G. When do children and youth become conscious of 
racial and cultural difi-erences^ 

IX boys and girls could giow up in a friendly atmosphere, 
they ptobably would not become aware of diffeicnccs until 
middle childhood. As matteis stand, howevei, because of 
the emphasis that adults place on physical and social diftci- 
ences, children frequently become aware of gi oiip diffei ences 
in theii eai ly years 

In a good elementary school the chikhen will piobably 
pay hlllc attention to such cliffci cnees since they aie taught 
to engage in common activities in a deinociatic give-ancl- 
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take fashion. When, however, they enter the junioi high 
school, they arc bi ought .ibruplly in contact with a laiger 
coinmunity patlein They then begin, mainly unclci paieiUal 
guidance, to select then fiicnd.s more dchbei ately m lei ms 
of pel sons acceptable to the demands of the .social-economic 
scale as fell by thcii fauuhes. On the .scuioi-high-school 
level this treiul is even more pronounced, as motheis then 
think more about the .social acceptability of thcii daughteis. 
If caie is not taken, the cliflciencc easily becomes occasion 
for the break down of friciubships picviously pievailing, 
and effective learning along dcsiiablc intcigroup lines be¬ 
comes far more difficult. 

H. What constyuciwe attitudes are required to main¬ 
tain good hwuaii relations across cultural lines in 
community Itfc^ 

Americans have, unfoi Innately, inheiitcd .socially many 
of the Old World caste system ideas in patterns of living 
Wehave siniilaily inheiitcd ceilain defense mechanisms foi 
justifying our peipctualioii of thc.se tiaditional folk ways 
The first constiuctive measuie is to lecognize these facts 
Second, we must iccognize, and teach, that the demociatic 
way is the outgrowth of ethical thinking which places the 
emphasis on the dignity and value of each individual; and 
that this includes the necessity of respecting evei y individual 
and providing equality of opportunity A ihii d area of i e- 
sponsibllity is recognition of the vaiiety of value systems of 
various racial and cultural gioups. With leverence to both 
interpersonal and intergroup relations, we need consciously 
to work for full understanding, appreciation, and co-opeta- 
tion in every relationship represented in community life, 

111 How con the public schools develop constructive 
interculturol relations in school and com¬ 
munity? 
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A. IVhat fundamental concepts should the teacher 
have as a basis for' education for good human 
relations? 

There aie four fundamental concepts which teachers 
must have as a basis for good human relations. They aie: 
(1) an understanding of morality as developed by the best 
critical thought of mankind, (2) a consequent belief in the 
democratic pi ocess; (3) scientific knowledge regarding i ace, 
culture, and attitude development, and (4) a knowledge of 
intei group and interpersonal lelations in community living 
When these concepts are really co-oidinated in an effective 
prog 1 am for the public schools, intercultural education, far 
from being a side issue, becomes an essential aspect of any 
and evei y ti uly democratic education. In ordei to implement 
this last consideration it is necessary for the individual 
teacher to have an adequate undei standing of the aims and 
methods for intercultural education 

B What common stereotypes about racial and cul- 
tutal groups are teachers liable to carry over into 
instruction? 

Common stereotypes include: (1) the malformed opin¬ 
ions icgarding the various lacial, religious, and economic 
groups which are common in American life; (2) peisonal 
msecuiities and animosities, (3) identification of such pi ob- 
Icms with, for, or against pupil behavior; (4) the piactice 
of making generalized statements and observations based 
solely on a few specific experiences (usually unpleasant 
ones), (5) the idea that low socioeconomic level is synon- 
omoits with low intelligence, (6) the belief that society and 
the existing social-economic structure should leinaiii static. 
It should be remembeied that steieotyping of membeis of 
minoi ity gi oups may be itself a foi m of scapegoating 

C, What conception of the learning process promises 
best for use m this area? Hoiu can teachers best 
guide such learning to the ends sought? 
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We Icai n what wc live, we leai n each response as we ac¬ 
cept it for livinf* pin poses, and wc leain it in the defi;ice we 
live it. Then foi a child to leain ,in intei j^ionp attitude, say, 
so to leain it that this attitude hccomos a noiinal pai L of his 
bchavioi, he has to live that attitude in life situations That 
is, he Inus to face actual life situations which, as he .sees it, 
call for tliat attitude lie then iiui.st icsiiond, in his hcait, 
with that attitude as his way of nicctiii}* that kind of situa¬ 
tion. On this basis the school becomes piinuidy a place foi 
living, foi such living as aftccls in the way just desciibccl 
the leainiiig of desnablo tiails of chaiactei. That it is only 
on this basis of actual living that intci culiui al education can 
effectively piocced is by now tiuitc evident Only on such a 
basis of actual face-to-face living can the dcsuable chaiac- 
ter traits foi piopei inlci group leUilions be developed 
The pait of the teachei is so to stiimilale and steer scliool 
life that de.siiable living lakes place, dcsuable iiiteigioup 
living in this case. Shaied efloit biings cliildien togcthei. 
The teacher will then woik, on the activity basis, foi pupils, 
working constiuctivcly togcthei, to do wholcheaitod pre¬ 
paring and planning along pioniising lines that challenge 
the best effoits of the gioup. Shaied challenging effoit 
easily reaches acioss gioup lines to hiing the pailicipaiits 
together in mutual confidence and lespecL. The Lcachci is 
meanwhile watching eveiything done to .stcei all, as may be 
needed, to the best possible chai acter outcomes 

D. Hozu can the teacher dez/elop such a democratic 
citisenshtp as will i especl cidtui al dijpcicnccs and 
at the same time develop cultural umty^ 

It is necessaiy to recognize that the Amei ican pattern in¬ 
cludes both cultuial diffeidices and cuUnial likenesses In 
education wc need to emphasize the likenesses, hut we must 
at the same tune respect the difleiciiccs Pupils and students 
can be helped to iindcrstaud that out nation aiul the w'Oi Id is 
made up of diverse cultuial patterns. These may, la may 
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not, be directed m such a way as to contribute to total unity. 
However, likenesses and diffeiences tend to take their prop¬ 
er respective places in the school situation when children aie 
allowed to develop and live in democratic activities. 'Minor¬ 
ity gi oups should have the puvilege of presei ving those cul- 
tnial diiferences that have distinctive value foi them and 
are not inharmonious with the general well-being- of society. 

E Do teachers create unnecessary problems for 
children by introducing intercultural problems in 
a zvay to sttr controversy^ 

It is ti ue that some topics are “too hot” to handle m cer¬ 
tain situations We should, as a geneial policy, recognize 
that controversial issues aie live issues and that the school 
should deal with live problems Before deciding what to do 
in a particular case, the teacher needs to evaluate both his 
own personal skills and the moies of the coinmunity. He 
should especially recognize that the issues should be appi o- 
pi iate to the maturity level of the children 

Pi oblems ai ising out of the discussions of the class will 
tend to be live enough to engage the full attention of the 
gioup members A pupil should be taught how to study a 
controversial subject as such, how to deal witli it, how to 
find or cieate a solution, and how to evaluate the solution 
The teachci is obligated to furnish scientific knowledge 
appropriate to the age gioup and to the nature of the 
pi oblem, 

F Specifically, hozv does the iniercultura! problem 
enter mto the regular cunicidunit 
Intercultural problems may and should enter into evei y 
aspect of the school ciuriciilum and on all grade levels The 
most obvious demand heie is foi character development as 
has been bi ought out in the preceding discussions But the 
various subject-matter fields give many opportunities both 
for imjilenienting the cliaiacter building and ioi so eniich- 
uig thought as to bi mg moi e intelligent behavior 
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It IS obvious to every teacher that the social studies field 
cannot be dealt with icalislically -without giving due atten¬ 
tion to those problems of human relations which distuib the 
well-being of society. .Much of the .subject inattei of intei- 
cultuial education thus finds a natiual and appi opiiale place 
in the social studies. Both direct and incUiect appicaches are 
lequired foi adequate coveiagc 
The language arts piovidc u.s with the finest slatemcnls 
that men have made of the feelings and thoughts of many 
peoples We can understand literature adequately only in so 
far as we recognize that language is a vehicle by which men 
communicate to each other the kind of attitudes, beliefs, and 
values which in any culture aie counted good. 

The field of natural science provides ccitain scientific 
facts, pertaining to race, culluic, and peoples, which are 
essential to youth if they aie to live co-opei ativcly in one 
world. 

The fine arts have an important conti ibution to make in 
that they express in another medium the emotions, thoughts, 
and problems of all people. Some of them, such as music, 
speak a universal language which can become a poweiful 
force for developing mteigioup unity. In olhei woids, every 
phase of the school cuiiiculum has a possible iiitei cultural 
element which is essential to sound leauiing. This includes 
the informal aspect of school life as well, such as student 
councils, clubs, cafeterias, assemblies, playgiound activities, 
etc. 

G. To what extent are verbal as well as behavior 
approaches both needed at every grade level in 
order to develop mature citizens? Illiistiatc at the 
various grade levels. 

The answer to this question elaborates the answei given 
just above. A school, liowevei good its democratic student 
participation may be, is not fulfilling its full obligation to 
the children if it is satisfied with “behaving” activities alone. 
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These activities do furnish the children with socialized atti¬ 
tudes and habits which contnbute to good pejsonal charac¬ 
ter and to co-operation with the democratic process. But we 
need to exceed a mei e behavior program by lifting to a con¬ 
scious level not only the values that are inherent in good 
activities but theii bearing upon the intei cultural pioblems 
that must be met and solved m the neighborhood and the 
nation as well In other words the children need to be forti¬ 
fied with iiilercultui al knowledge that is scientific m natui e 
and democratic in value to serve as a broader moral support 
to them when they have to take a stand on matters of dis¬ 
crimination, prejudice, and the like in the community. When 
disci imination or bigotry occui in school life it is sometimes 
advisable for the teacher and pupils to face the issue so con¬ 
sciously as to generalize the solution to the problem at hand 
in a way that gives more intelligent control over similar 
situations in the future To state such a generalization ef¬ 
fectively calls for the process hei e called verbalization 

H. How can parents and teachers zvork together in 
the interest of pupil adjustment^ 

Teachers, m order to be intelligently effective, must knoiv 
the cultural background of the families represented m the 
classroom. They should accordingly become acquainted with 
the parents of their students and enter actively into the life 
of the community as citizens. Parents, on their part, are 
obliged to undei stand what the schools are tiying to do with 
their children They should encourage their children to face 
fairly the intercultural problems aiising in school and, under 
teacher guidance, to arrive at their own definite ways of 
dealing with them Patents and teachers thus share a le- 
sponsibility for understanding the problems faced by chil¬ 
dren, and this i esponsibility can only be adequately met by 
frequent conferences between parents and teachers Both 
need to keep in mind the whole personality of the pupil and 
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the 1 espective conti ibulions of the school and the home to 
its development, 

I, What relationship should the school hear to other 
tiistihitioiis in community planning? 

It should be iecogni?ed lluit the school is only one of many 
community institutions having the inteicst of childtcn in 
mind. The school should thciefoie cultivate fiicndly rela¬ 
tions with these othei institutions and thus provide for the 
widest integration of educational effoit in community pio- 
gramming. Among the institutions having a primal y re¬ 
sponsibility are the family, the chinch, the playgiound, 
youth-serving agencies, the Paient-Tcachcr Associations, 
and similai agencies. Since the public school is the institu¬ 
tion designated by our democracy as the ccntci wheie the 
formal prepaiation of the child for pai ticipation in society 
is focused, the school should accept leadeiship in the intei- 
cultural problem of the community and should accoichiigly 
seek to co-ordinate the whole community, as may be needed, 
to an effective attack upon the pioblem of intercultui al 
education. 
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ON BOOKS, SCHOOLMASTERS, AND MODERN 
PLUMBING 

George R. Cerveny 

The problem I wish to discuss is that of general cultuie. 
The documents through which I speak are bitter They con¬ 
cern books, some of my friends, and modern sanitary 
arrangments. 

For several years one of my duties has been to read 
impiomptu essays wutten by students seeking permission 
to qualify as candidates for doctoral degrees m a school of 
education The essays are anonymous except foi a nmn- 
bei, the key lo which I do not sec until the grades are in 
Aside fiotn the facts that each wiitet holds a master's 
degree oi its equivalent and is a teacher or hopes to be one 
soon, I know nothing peisonal that I can link with any of 
the authors The essays are judged foi stiuctural and in¬ 
tellectual techniques Students are free to say what they 
believe Anonymous as each wiiter is, he is no stranger, 
for I have read seveial thousands of the essays and eveiy 
Avoid adds to the total description I find him, in spite of 
his shifting enthusiasms and diluted generalizations blotted 
1 rom second' or third-hand sources, an aspii ing fellow man. 
cmrently bent on building a democratic woild I appiove 
of his goal, though I fear that his compulsion to "share 
the thinking” of everybody within leach may lead him to 
talk demociacy and good human lelations to death and 
eiiioll all of us among the enemies of mankind, The 
authors often piaise culture and general education, but in 
hundreds of the essays hardly one will show a genuine 
knowledge of concrete examples of cultuie -— that is, of 
specific items of diaina, music, painting, philosophy, re¬ 
ligion In one group of over two hiindied papers only one 
contained the name of a "standard” author This papei 
had three such names, surpnsing me with a surge of vital- 
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ity I have learned not to expect; Aiistotlc, Locke, and 
Dewey. Names aie not needed in a paper to denionsliate 
cutlure, but sinely theic ought to be some demon¬ 
stration of a lelationship with the flow of ideas and aiti- 
facts involved in man’s long sti ugglc foi possession of his 
soul. When the schools are bent on developing the whole 
man, the papers leveal only gcncializcd acceptance of the 
wholeness theoiy. When the schools discover they have 
not been working with the community, the papei s produce 
only generalized acceptance of the community as a “re- 
souice.” The generalizations seem to be snatched out of 
the main ciu rent of life and history and can icd off and set 
up the way natural history museums used to snatch animal 
pelts and stuff them for exhibition on shelves or in glass 
cages. The modem museum now leconstiucts a whole 
setting for an animal and places it in some chai acteristic 
activity that involves the setting. The animal is pioperly 
related to a lot of other things properly in place. My 
Ph.D, writers are content with saying they believe in ani¬ 
mals, 01 in democracy, or in culture When they arc con¬ 
crete, they show how little a bear, or a town hall, or a book 
really means. Over a peiiod of years I have collected fiom 
the papers most of the i emarks made about books It is these 
remarks I now want to use as the basis foi my own general¬ 
izations. I want to make clear, however, that the i emarks 
were made without asking' the students to talk about other 
subjects. I want to admit, too, my full shaie of the 
responsibility. I helped to train the students 

The candidate rarely speaks directly to a point, foi un¬ 
der the strain of a serious examination he writes with 
his mind and legs twisted around his chair ITis woids 
often develop more than one idea at a time Appealing 
most frequently in my collection, and almost always accom¬ 
panied with a sneer, is the thought that books aie separate 
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from reality. Note the dualism and the sneer in this sen¬ 
tence, as well as the confusion; 


The world of books, though necessaiy, must give way to the world 
of actual experience, for is it not true that vital participation gives 
a better understanding than the mere reading^ 

There is some liiith here, but it is blighted by error. If 
the world of books is necessary, why must it give wayi* Is 
there no participation of a sort primarily mental, Must 
activity always involve muscles? Are there no situations 
which can best be studied by withdrawing from them, for 
part of the study at least? 

Again, this time speaking of the past, we find the dual¬ 
ism and the sneer, and a cleai failure to understand history: 

It [education] was little concerned with useful, practical matters. 
How to speak French, dance, learn the social graces, weie matters 
of primary importance. Memorization of books* poetry, graceful 
phrases, Latin, the acquisition of a classical background were the 
important knowledges. These could be attained only by a familiar¬ 
ity with books ., .Not only was it necessary to know this world of 
books, it was also necessary to be able to demonstrate the absence 
of certain types of knowledge socially classified as mean or inferior. 

The inferior are avenged! The real world is made of 
“useful, practical matters ” Books are trivia employed by 
what the writer here probably thinks of as high society. 
Obviously he has made no effort to find out how practical 
the graceful matters were to the peisons possessing them, 
or if these were all such persons learned He ignores 
apprentice education for craftmen, and the requirements 
of theology, law, medicine, and government on the level of 
knowledge at that time. He belittles his ancestois, who 
actually built a tough world, not at all superficial as he sup¬ 
poses He ought to ask himself who it was knocked the 
props from rinder the oligarchic systems of those old times 
and bequeathed him the democracy he must now protect 
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and extend If he could icad, and would, I should think 
he migln know this Remember that he is a graduate 
student m a school of education. He leaches, or wants to; 
and he sees books only as badges, the fiivoloiis ornamenta¬ 
tion of arlislocratic life 

The next quotation expiesses the dualism and hi mgs us 
into early modei n times. 

}3efoie the charges brought about by the industrial ievolution educa¬ 
tion was not conceriied witli life experience Education meant hook 
knowledge which was not designed to piepaic yoiilli to meet tiic 
realities of life, 

Finally on the dualism of books and lealily T quote one 
last, tuumphant cty celebrating the downfall of liooks and 
the victoiy of the piactical, the teal, which chaiactenzes 
education now 

Education is living and expeneuemg — living ,iik1 cxpoiicncing in 
the world of today, not in tlie world of hooks of yeslci day! 

Though these remarks ate taken fiom examination 
papeis, they ate familiar m general pedagogy Tlicy show 
on the student level what holds too often on all levels dis¬ 
trust of books and the aggtessive ignorance that siip[)oi ts it 
The student echoes his bettcis. To too itiany teacho s theie is 
no soil, no act, no love, no ciy of pam oi joy excejit by vii- 
tue of Space and Now The teal is ical only as it can he 
manipulated The hbiaty holds nothing solid foi our 
hands. For that we must get into the woild of “aclu.il c\- 
pei ience and vital living ” 

It seems to me that the modem Amciican teachci, if I 
may be allowed a generalization that does not include eveiy 
teachei, wants a sense of being alive and impoi tant. I 
suspect his constant use of the lei m “vital” is an ail itisliiicnl 
to his lack of vitality' He appears not to want somolliing 
from life, though he does talk as tiiongh safely wcie the 
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highest goal He wants to be alive He does not separate 
the gifts of life from the acts, and forces, which bung 
them, and in this he is sound He wants, moreovei, a 
sense of conti ol ovei his acts. He wants to get up in the 
niotaing and feel a mastery ovei his envii onraent and his 
experiences m it I suspect, also, that the current fad for 
group thinking as a way of solving oui pioblems comes 
fiom this same lack of vitality and distrust of ourselves 
as individuals. Lonely and weak, we huddle togethei 
shaiing our thoughts for comfort like cattle licking each 
othei while standing in a drizzle 

Unfortunately for the teacher’s spiiittial hungers we 
have pel mitted oui sevles to define hfe as what we do when 
wc listen to the radio, use the telephone, diive the car, oi 
get change from the giocei and have permitted ourselves to 
take the useful process of gioup discussion foi the only 
important intellectual activity A sense of triviality and 
fragmentation makes us, as a consequence, soul-sick We 
need to do something, or reach something, that will give 
our acts spiritual values Because we have so little faith in 
anything except muscular action we reject solitary mental 
activity as impi actical and umeal, and lefuse all books ex¬ 
cept up'to-clatc guide books, syllibuses, and commentaries, 
no one of which is a book in a true sense We thus deny 
ourselves access to a type of expeiience that cannot be 
left out of a good life in a .sophisticated cuiUiie; oi, if one 
wishes it put this way, we deny ourselves a way of shaiing 
thoughts with the genuinely cieaLive thinkers, who because 
of then lai ity tan be reached by most of us only iii books, 
Foi whatevei of humility we may gain I should like to 
lecord what one candidate foi a doctoi’s degree has 
Avnltcn about education in a changing world. He has uist 
fmislied saying that the woikl was fixed once and still has 
a Inaking ioicc within it. Then tins 
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The “dark ages" overtly seemed to be one in which progress retro¬ 
gressed or stood still Even today theic are some advocates who 
believe in fixed patterns of behavior as the basis of giowth Book 
knowledge and factual absorption arc keynotes of tins philosophy 

And this from anothei papei * 

One distinguishing feature of the process of education today is that 
It is emphasizing the world of actual experience for its curricula as 
against a well-worn world of actual books In this respect the em¬ 
phasis is being placed upon the contemporary scene instead of theoie- 
tical ideas or unscientific thinking. 

If we ask what is meant by life, we run into some such 
simplifications as this: 

There were no radios, no automobiles, no lelepliones or other de¬ 
vices so common today, and no need for education to concern itself 
with them 

It would seem that the wot Id is a system of mechanical 
contrivances, for the problems of which Iheie aie no solu¬ 
tions in books. Books contain only theoretical ideas and 
unscientific thinking. 

As one teacher, or aspiiant, ponders his relation to the 
world, he makes this remark, the last I shall quote: 

There has (rfc) been no periods m history in which education did 
not emerge as a torch of progress, and thus lead the way to better 
things in life, such as for example, better sanitation, better thinking, 
contributions to science, art, etc 

I am not ceitain that educators are the foices behind the 
plumbing in my home, but I am willing to grant it. The 
plumbing is good, though a bit old-fashionecl, and I want 
to keep it. I await, however, the new scholasticism that 
will follow this period in history; “bettci thinking, con¬ 
tributions, to Science, art, etc." Can such things come if 
activity is only practical, if activity is only in "real^' life 
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and not also in the quiet room with books on one’s lap? 
Can they be stimulated by the teachers capable of the con¬ 
fused half-conceptions quoted here? 

The teachei who wants a sense of contiol over life might 
well begin with books, £oi one of their functions is that of 
power. Books move mankind by contiibuting energy and 
direction to men. Not just the facts in books, but the im¬ 
pelling force of the judgements and the life that adheies to 
the facts. Take out of the world the books of Calvin, 
Milton, Rousseau, Marx, Roger Bacon, Shakespeare, 
Bishop Berkeley, and John Dewey, and what is lost'^ Not 
much in the way of fact, but a great share of the power 
that moves contemporary man; not much that ‘‘real’* life 
provides, but nearly everything that gives our life its 
present impulse and direction. 

Taken by and large, schoolteachers do not come from 
families or environments with traditions of culture; and 
this may serve as one explanation of the rejection of books. 
The T.ynds pointed out in Middletown that of the two 
hundied and fifty teachers undei their observation most of 
them were nonentities, teaching because they could fill no 
other posts. This is a ciuel judgment, but the fate 
nonentities can bring upon a community may be even more 
cruel. Many cultured persons have come from cultureless 
backgiounds, however; and it is not conect or fair to 
stigmatize a group offhand for its lack of cultural privile¬ 
ges A nonentity is a type of impotence that grows in 
every soil, clangeioiis no matter which its source 

Phyllis Bottome in an essay on the responsibilities of a 
writer says that a book is a two-way affair. The readei 
has responsibilities, too. 

A tiaiacfl reader )cnow3 lliat what a genuine artist gives him is a 
fresh life . The honest leader puts down a real book with a feeling 
of release and self-congratulation He has contributed something 
to it iunibctf—the quality of his attention was worth what it has been 
given 
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None of the papers that come my way fiom the doctoral 
candidates contains remailcs like this. 1 know that many 
of the students accept then i e^ponsihilily as readei s, but I 
believe that many of the ieni<iinclci aie no match for a 
book The mentality and the lives they liriiig, the tiaining 
and the honesty, are too mfeiiot foi i ajipi ochemeiit with a 
real book. They biing skill with a dial telephone, pci haps, 
but that IS not necessarily skill with life, and as anyone can 
see from my quotations, they do not always bung skill m 
expiession. "The leadei and the wider are one flesh," 
says Clarence Dane, "and of then union the living book 
is botn " The union will be fi tutlcss, liowevei, if one of the 
principals is impotent. 

Impotence is a dangerous weakness, and I think it is the 
weakness suppoiting the clualism of a woild of books and 
world of leal life. I do not try Iicic to justify books as an 
end in themselves, but as oiii best soince of wisdom and 
as a magnificent and indispensable extension of life if we 
are ever to get further than the biological level The abil¬ 
ity to order gioccries over the telephone is not the end of 
education, and modern plumbing guarantees peace neithei 
in one’s bowels nor in one’s spirit. 

"Each age," Emerson says, "must write its own books " 
Its teacheis had better lead them, too, along with some of 
the old ones. 

George R Cerveny is Associate Professoi of English Education in the 
School of Education, New York University 


DEMOGRAPHIC CORRELATES OF EDUCATIONAL 
STATUS AMONG ADULTS' 

James E. Greene 

The Problem 

This ailicle presents analyses indicating the extent to 
wlncli, foi foin given population gioups studied, the num- 
bci o^ grades of public schooling completed is related to 
ccilain indexes of (n) family health and comfort, (h) com¬ 
position of household, (t) houzontal population mobility, 
[d) employment status, and (e) occupational status 

The investigation represents an attempt to test the valid¬ 
ity of the commonly held assumptions that better educated 
persons are more likely than poorly educated peisons to re¬ 
side in healthy and comfortable sun oundings, that the 
composition of a household is related to the level of education 
of the head of such household; that patterns of horizontal 
mobility of population arc related to educational status; and 
that level of education is significantly related to employment 
status and to occupational status. The several separate items 
compi ismg the above-named indexes are indicated in detail 
in the labului matci lals. The data herein reported repi esent 
a poi lion of a much more comprehensive study of these 
same vauablcs as based on a much wider population sample 
than that hciciii einplojcd The wider hopes to report on 
these more comptchensive findings in a senes of subsequent 
paper s 

Procedures 

The basic law data involved m the analyses were socincd 
fioni ihe individual family schedules of the latest school 


‘The present article is a tevisioii of a papei of somewhat similar 
cDiitcjit iitiseiiLcil helorc the Oeoigia I’sycUological Association, Atla.ita, 
Gcoigtaj Novcitiljiir 20, 19^8 
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census of Georgia. The populalion herein employed consist¬ 
ed of a random ten per cent sample of the heads of house¬ 
holds in Floyd County, Georgia. Separate analyses of all 
interrelationships investigated were made according to race 
and according to uiban and lutal residence, giving font 
separate population groups: rui al white, urban white, rural 
Negro, uiban Negro. It is to be kept in mind that level of 
education as used here lefers to the iiumbei of school gi ades 
completed by these foiti groups of heads of households. 
The data were processed by conventional punched card 
procedures. ” 

In determining the predictive significance of each of the 
independent variables in relation to level of education, sev¬ 
eral types of statistical treatment weie utilized Diiect 
measures of relationship were based on biserial correlations 
and coefficients of contingency. In the case of the relation¬ 
ships studied by means of biserial correlation, supplemen¬ 
tary checks were employed making use of the differences in 
means technique, although the tabular matei ials dealing with 
the amount and leliability of the diffeiences in means are 
not presented herein. In the analyses dealing with the rela¬ 
tionship of level of education to occupational status, a some¬ 
what more detailed method of statistical treatment was 
employed (see Table VII), This pioceduie involved a com¬ 
parison of the “observed median education” with the “theo¬ 
retically expected median education” for each of ten occu¬ 
pational categories, by population gi oup. 

Summary of Findings 

Although space limitations make it impossible to com¬ 
ment on each of the detailed findings repoited in Tables I- 
VII, they are reported here for the benefit of the interested 
reader who may wish to make his own detailed analyses. In 
the comments that follow, an attempt will be made to pre- 

^The writer acknowledges his indebtedness to Miss Emily Heath for process¬ 
ing under his direction certain of the data herein reported 
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sent certain broad genet alizations and a few specific detailed 
findings which appear to meiit attention. These findings are 
giouped according to the four types of indexes pieviously 
mentioned. 

Level of Education as Related to Family Health and 
Comfort (Tables I and II) 

Tatile I 

BISERIAL CORRIvLATIONS ULTWCEN AMOUNT OF EDUCATION COMPLETED 
AND SEVEN INDEXES OK FAMILY HEALTH AND COMFORT DY 
POPULATION CATEGORIES 
Rural UrbanlVhfe Rural blegro UrbanNegro 



CN, 345) 

(N. J62) 

(N, 4t) 

(N. 82) 


B\scr\al 

biseriat 

litsenal 

Bismol 

Variable 

r 

r 

r 

r 

Home owned 

18 

.29* 

.79* 

14 

Inside toilet 

42* 

75* 

t 

20 

Running water 

.31* 

.42* 

—.01 

.21 

Electric lights 

.22* 

28* 

—.20 

.16 

Daily newspaper 

.39* 

.70* 

.13 

.18 

Family radio 

.42* 

39* 

— 33 

.06 

Family gaiden 

13 

.05 

.24 

00 


^ The coriclatfoiis which arc reliable at the S per cent level of conficlencc 
are jndicutcd by an as^e^^sk (*). 

t None of these households had an inside toilet 

Table II 

COLFPICIFNiS OF CONTINGENCY BETWEEN AMOUNT OF EDUCATION 


COMPLETED AND SELECTED INDEPENDENT VARIABLES’ BY 
POPULATION GROUPS 

Rural IV/nfe Urban iVhite Rural Negro Urban Negro 


Independent variables 

W 34}) 

(N, 358) 

fN, 40) 

fN, 82) 

1 Total inimbei of 

1 Qoins in household 

73 

56 

— 68 

71 

2 Total nilmbei of per¬ 
sons residing in 
household 

— 50 

— 65 

— 84 

— 72 


1 The ptGclictivc Significance of each of the seven in¬ 
dexes of family heallh and comfoit listed in Table I varied 
according Lo popuUition gioup In geneial, these relatioiv 
ships were inoic pronounced and more leliable among white 
heads of households than among Negro heads of households. 
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2 As among the scvcial indexes of family health and 
comf 01 1, it was found that the pi esenee oi absence of an 
inside toilet was moie .sigmhc.intly, consistently, and posi¬ 
tively related to level of education than was any of the le- 
maining indexes. Conversely, the pie.scnce oi absence of a 
family gaiclen showed least lelation.ship to level of education, 

3. As among the foili population gioiips, the relationship 
between level of education and the seven indexes of family 
health and comfoi t ai c least pronounced among i in al Negi o 
heads of households. 

4. With the exception of the urban Negto gioiip (in 
which a maiked negative relationship was found), there 
was a maiked and leliable tendency for well-educated per¬ 
sons to live in large houses and vice versa (Table 11) 

5. In all four population gioups, thcic was a marked 
tendency by the best educated heads of households to be a 
member of a small family and vice versa (T<ible IT). 

Level of Education as Related to Composition of Household 
{Table 111) 


Tauu. Ill 

BISERIAL CORRELAriONS mClWt,! N AMOUNT OI EUUCAllON COMPLCTED 
AND CERTAIN INDEXES OF THE COMPOSITIONS OK IIII; 
HOUSEHOLD BY POPULATION GROUPS 



Rtml IVhtie 

Urbmi IVfute Rutal Mrep o 

Ihbon Neq^o 


(N, 3^0) 

(N, 364) 

(N, 41) 

fW, 82) 


Btsenal 

Btset tal 

Uisenai 

Cut rid/ 

Uanable * 
Relatives in the 
household (other 

r 

r 

r 

r 

than childien) 
Nonrelalives m 

— 04 

-25t 

— 30 

— 20 

the household —.01 

Handicapped persons 

.01 

- 10 

— OR 

m the household 

-isr 

— 22| 

— 01 

— 06 

+ For these biscnal coeiricieiits the dicholoiiiv was 

"none" vs " 

one OI iiioi <- ” 


fBisenal r's which ,uc rclidhlc at the 5 pci cent level o( a iiliikncc .ul 
indicated by a dagger (f). 
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1 Among- the population groups studied, there was rela¬ 
tively little 1 clationship between level of education and the 
three indexes dealing with the composition of the household, 
although it IS iiitei esting to note that ten of the twelve co¬ 
efficients indicate slight but generally unreliable negative 
1 elationsbips 

2. In the uiban white population, there was a slight tend¬ 
ency for better educated heads of households to have no 
1 elatives in the household (other than childien), and to have 
no handicapped pel sons in the household. 

3 Among rural white heads of households, there was a 
slight but tellable tendency for higher levels of education 
to be associated with the absence of handicapped persons in 
the household 

Level of Education as Related to Populahon Mobthty 
{Table IV) 

Table IV 

coeffich:nts of contingency between amount of education 

COMFLEIED AND THREE INDEXES OF POPULATION MOBILITY 
BY POPULATION GROUPS 


Rural White Urban White Rural Negro Urban Negro 



fN, 3^1) 

fNi 364) 

(N, 41) 

(his 82) 


Coefficient 

Coefficient 

Coefficient 

Coefficient 

Variable 

of 

of 

of 


YgcUs res/dence in 

Conitngency 

CottUitaeiicy 

Contingency Con hngen cy 

present home 

Yeais residence in 

37* 

— 36* 

86* 

— 57* 

present county 
Yeais residence in 

•-.48* 

54* 

78* 

.24* 

Georgia 

— 51* 

— 59* 

82* 

77* 

♦ Correlations reliable at the 5 per cent level of confidence. 



1. With the exception of the rural Negro population 
gioup, theie was no consistent tendency for level of educa¬ 
tion to be uniformly and consistently associated with the 
three indexes of population mobility In the rural Negio 
population, howevei, highei levels of education were mark- 
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edly accompanied by longer periods of residence in the 
present home, in Floyd County, and in Georgia, 

2. With the exception of the ruial white population 
group (in which a negative relationship was found, -48), 
higher levels of education were reliably associated with a 
longer period of residence in Floyd County. 

3. An interesting racial difference was found to exist 
with respect to the direction of the iclationship existing be¬ 
tween level of education and yeai s of residence in Georgia. 
Among both rural and iiiban white population groups, 
longer periods of residence in Geoigia wei e negatively asso¬ 
ciated with high levels of education, although among both 
rural and urban Negioes longer periods of lesidence in 
Georgia were positively associated with high levels of 
education. 

Level of Education as Related to Employment Status 
{Tables V and VI) 

Table V 

COEFFICIENTS OF CONTINGENCY BETWEEN AMOUNT OF EDUCATION 
COMPLETED AND NUMBER OF PERSONS IN THE HOUSEHOLD 
EMPLOYED PULL TIME. BY POPULATION GROUP 


Variable 

Number 

Coefficient of ConHnffency 

Rural white 

351 

.57* 

Urban white 

364 

.57* 

Rural Negro 

41 

.24* 

Urban Negro 

82 

62* 


* Coefficients which are reliable at the 5 per cent level of confidence arc 
indicated by an asterisk (*), 


1 Among all four population groups, positive and reli¬ 
able relationships were obtained between level of education 
completed and full-time employment, although the magni¬ 
tude of this relationship is much less pronounced among 
rural Negroes than in the other thiee population gioups. 
Stated differently, in the case of rural Negi o heads of house¬ 
hold, there is only a slight tendency for level of education to 
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be positively related to full-time employment by other mem¬ 
bers of the household, although a marked tendency exists 
for such an association in the three remaining population 
groups (Table V). 

2. The relationship between level of education and part- 
time employment by other members of the household was 
found to be slight and inconsistent (Table VI). Among 
rural Negioes^ a low but reliable negative relationship was 
found (-2S), whereas, among urban Negroes, a slight 
but reliable positive relationship was noted (.25). In both 
white population groups, the relationships were negligible 
and unreliable. 


Table VI 

BISERIAL CORRELATIONS BETWEEN AMOUNT OF EDUCATION COMPLETED 
AND NUMBER OF PERSONS IN HOUSEHOLD EMPLOYED 
PART TIME, BY POPULATION GROUPS 


Va) iable 

Number 

Btserial r’s 

Rural white 

351 

04 

Urban white 

364 

— 11 

Rural Negro 

41 

— 25* 

Urban Negro 

82 

.25* 


'* Coefficients which are rcitable at the 5 per cent level of confidence are 
mdicAtcd by an asterisk (*), 

Level of Education as Related to Occupational Status 
Table VII presents detailed comparisons of “observed” 
and “theoretically expected” median levels of education for 
each of the several major occupational categories. Among 
others, the following findings appear to merit comment: 

1. In all four occupational groups, persons engaged in 
agriculture are found to have lower levels of education than 
would have been expected on a chance basis, the amount of 
such educational deficiencies ranging from 2 0 giades in 
the case of rural whites to .2 grade in the case of urban 
Negroes. 
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2 Among' each of the four population groups, heads of 
households engaged in wholesale and retail tiade had com¬ 
pleted 11101 e schooling than chance expectancy would have 
pel nutted, tlie amount of such educational superiority rang¬ 
ing fiom 1 0 giade among rural Negioes to 1.7 grades 
among urban whites 

3. With the exception of mial Negroes (among whom 
there wcie no iiersons employed m the piofessions), there 
was a mat ked tendency foi heads of households engaged in 
pi ofessional services to have completed more schooling than 
would have been expected on a chance basis. 

4 Among heads of households engaged in business and 
repaii sei vices, the "observed" median level of education 
was less than that "theoretically expected,” with the excep¬ 
tion of urban Negioes, among whom a 1 4 giade supeiior- 
ity was noted 

5 Among both white population gi oiips, the greatest 
educational deficiency was found among agiicultuial work- 
01 s, the deficiency being 2 0 grades among rural whites and 

1.4 giadcs among urban whiles In both white population 
groups, the greatest cdvrcational superiouty was found 
among peisons engaged in the professions, the amount of 
such supeiioiity being 40 giades among inial whites and 

6.4 grades among ui ban 'wlutes 

6 Among uiial Negroes, persons engaged in business 
and repuu services showed a greater educational deficiency 
than was found in any of the icmaimng occnpalional cate¬ 
gories The gieatest amount of educational supcrioiity 
among i ural Negioes was found among persons engaged in 
wholesale and i cUul trade (1 0 gi ade) 

7 Among urban Negroes, persons engaged in tlie pio- 
fessional sei vices were found to have a much highei than 
expected level of education (10 3 gi'ades above chance ex¬ 
pectancy) Uiban Negioes classified as engaged in mis¬ 
cellaneous occupations showed the most pronounced educa¬ 
tional deficiency (16 giadcs) 
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Conclusions 

Findings of the type briefly .sumniai izcd above, if corro- 
boiated by later studies such as those ahcady under way, 
would appeal to have considci able social, economic, and 
educational significance. It is pat licularly suggested that 
pel sons lespoiisible for planning and iinpleinenluig public- 
school cuniculums should in Ihcii professional woilc take 
into account data showing the iclationships cuircntly exist¬ 
ing between level of education and independent vai iahlcs of 
llie type herein considered. 


James B Greene is Professor of Kducalion in Ihc Univcisiiy of Georgia 


AN UNCONTROLLED EXPERIMENT IN RACE 
RELATIONS 

Irving C. Whittemore 

In the summer of 1945, immediately following the col¬ 
lapse of Geimany, the United States Aimy in Euiope 
organized a series of GI. universities to piovide useful 
educational experience for soldieis awaiting return to the 
United States or redeployment to the Pacific The fiist of 
these was established at Florence, Italy, July 2, 1945 Be¬ 
cause of the unique nature of the University as a militaiy 
project many departures from traditional Aimy proceduies 
had a chance to be tested. Among these was what turned out 
to be an uncontrolled experiment in race lelations. 

In the Mediterranean Theater the proportion of colored 
units to white was higher than elsewheie in our oveiseas 
establishments. The ground forces had six United States 
combat divisions m Italy on V-E day, and one of these was 
the 92nd, the only colored division in Europe. At Foggia 
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and other fields weie both the Twelfth and Fifteenth Air 
Forces, with a hig^h proportion of colored seivice troops. 
To add to the diversity of lacial groups the 442nd Infantry, 
a legiinent composed entirely of Japanese-Americans, 
foimed a pai t of the MTOUSA combat forces. 

The University Tiaining Command, organized to develop 
and operate all posthostilities educational facilities on the 
univei sity level, allocated student space to major units (ar¬ 
mies, air forces, base commands, etc.) stiictly on the basis 
of Table of Organization strength without regard to the 
racial composition of the units involved. 

In consequence, personnel appearing at the University to 
registei comprised an estimated 20 per cent coloied, 8 per 
cent Japanese-Anierican, and 72 per cent white personnel 
Foi the pin poses of this account a considei able variation in 
actual peicentages would have little significance 

The Univeisity Training Command, activated June 20, 
1945, accepted its first contingent of students, over a thou¬ 
sand in number, on July 2. Racial segregation, with minor 
experimental exceptions, had long been a War Depaitment 
policy. In the hectic last days of preparation the problem 
might well have called for a formal decision. The com¬ 
mandant of the U.T.C., Biigadier General Foster J. Tate, 
was a regular Army officer and a native of Louisiana. His 
two principal assistants, both leserve officers who had 
foimerly been educators, hailed fiom Massachusetts. Yet at 
no time was there any contioversy over policy. All con¬ 
cerned assumed that segiegation was neither feasible nor 
desirable, and, as a result, no directive was ever issued 
acknowledging the existence of a racial problem 

Students usually arrived at the Univeisity by motor ve¬ 
hicle. After detrucking, they promptly lined up for process¬ 
ing, registration, and assignment to quartets and mess 
companies- No attention was paid to racial differences dm - 
ing tliis routine. It often happened that colored men stood in 
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line tof^ethei becaiuse lliey had an nod in the same unit 
ti ansixndation, bvU the rcp[isti alien coUnun nswally contained 
itiegnlai scaltei ini's of coloicd, nhile, and Japanese-Ainer- 
icans, indiscriminately mixed. 

As a consequence of the policy of i^noiinj^ unit and racial 
diffcicnces dm ini' the process of icf^LStialion, one would 
(ind in the doiiiuloucs a little uroup of Niseii alongside 
white An Force men with sonic 92nd Division (coloicd) 
boys close by, and acioss the way a onnlingent from the 
10th Mountain, the ist Ainioicd, oi the old 34lh (white). 
At mess, colored men ate alongside whites and Japanese 
One would .seldom find a lone white among a gioup of Jap- 
anese-Amci leans or vice vei sa, noi a coloicd youth by liim- 
sell in a cluster of whites; yet the aspect of the mess tables 
to the eyes of an inspecting oflicct was one of a tlioi ough 
mixture of small racial groups. 

In cla.ssroom exeicises, men were usually assigned to seats 
alphabetically, never accoiding to laco Where voluntary 
groupings were pei niittcd there would he i acial clustci s, but 
these clusters wei e small and did not seem to coalesce into 
any pattern of voluntary segiegation. 

The University sponsoied a bioad progiam of extiacur- 
ricular activities. All three i aces played on athletic teams, 
sang in the glee club, swam in the pool, and waited m line 
voluntarily for buses to town. 

There were even two Negroes on the faculty, a first lieu¬ 
tenant and a technical seigeant, who, like all the others, 
were accorded disciplinary authority m the classroom equiv¬ 
alent to that of the student with the highest rank present 

To summarize: Piobably never before have so many 
young American men in a racial mixture of such large pio- 
portions (average enrollment close to two thousand) 
worked, played, eaten, and slept in the same doi mitoi ies to¬ 
gether on conditions of equality 

Finally, at no time in the history of the Flotence Army 
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University was any public refeience made befoie the stu¬ 
dent body to the absence of racial segiegation The inattei 
was ignored 

The conditions of the expeiiinent have been described 
What wei e the results ? 

No disciphnaiy cases involving lacial hostility ever de¬ 
veloped although the number of cliff lent men who came to 
Florence 1 cached a total of some seventy-five hundred in the 
four one-month sessions of the University. There were no 
'Widents,” No member of any of the three races ever 
bi ought to the administration a complaint conceining the 
presence of the others nor the treatment accorded them. No 
objections were ever voiced to the arrangements in the dor¬ 
mitories or mess halls, nor to the social equality which pre¬ 
vailed in the club rooms run by the American Red Cross 
on the univei sity campus 

The nearest approach to a problem arising out of the mix¬ 
ture of race.s appeared on an unexpected level The student 
body wished to schedule a dance. Ordinarily the Red Cross 
overseas arranged for such affairs, and in areas like Flor¬ 
ence, where troops had been stationed over a long period of 
lime, a list of young women in the locality who could serve 
as ho.stesses had already been accumulated The co-opei ation 
of the Red Cross was therefore sought by the Umveisity 
achnmistration In lepty, that organization letui ned a polite 
but disconceiling “No,’* on the ground that the University 
was not a “unit,” and official policy piohibited conducting 
dances foi other than units. Since it did not appear what the 
University could be if not a unit, the matter was piessed 
further, at last to the point where the field dii ectoi admitted 
that he was not permitted to sponsoi interiaciai dances 
The administration thereupon ai ranged to use the Red 
Cross space and guest list on its own responsibility for a 
dance at which lacial distinctions would be ignored except 
that free cutting in was not to be permitted Unfoi tunatelj 
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negotiations had diaggccl on until insufficient time i einained 
in the session for the students to oiganize the affair and so 
it was dropped; hut it is interesting to record one instance 
in which a laigc inihtaiy command adopted a inoie liberal 
1 acial policy than a highly lespectcd Amci ican social agency 
felt it could affoul to sponsoi. 

One furthci type of tnfling cxpeiicnce is jicihaps wotih 
mentioning An cnlet prising Italian pimtci in the city of 
Floience aiiangcd to publish a booldct of photogi aphic 
views of the University campus and activities. As decoiativc 
accompaniments to his halftones he had an Ainei ican-sol- 
diei-aitist draw a series of comic illustrations which ap¬ 
peared as boideis on the pages of pictuies. Because the 
presence of the colored students was such an obvious fcatiii c 
of campus life, sevei al of these luiinoi ous boi dei s included 
caiicatures of Negioes as well as of whites. A gioup of col- 
01 ed soldiers entered a protest on the gi onnd that the car¬ 
toons made the coloied figures look "gorilla-hke ” They 
seemed unable to appieciate the equivalent distoition of the 
white boys appearing in the same pictuic, noi the fact that 
to have left out the Negroes would actually have constituted 
a far more seiious affront than to have included them. 

On one other occasion there was a similar protest against 
a cartoon which appeared in the student weekly newspaper, 
The Collegian The dean of the Univeisity was able to 
convince all concerned that no slight had been intended 

The final evidence of the success of the expci iment in 
race lelations is fortunately completely objective. Piovision 
foi a student council had been made in the oi igtiial plans for 
the University. Each mess company elected two i epi esenta- 
tives to this council, and eaily m the course of its meetings 
in each session these i epi esenlalivcs selected then own offi¬ 
cers The piesident of the student council thus constituted 
a demociatically chosen officeholdei of consideiable influ¬ 
ence and picstigc. In the fiist session he was a Pfc. fiom 
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the 442nd Infantiy (Japanesc-American); in the second, a 
white Pfc , in the thiid, a coloied seigeant; and in the 
fouilh, anothci while Pfc. Had proportional racial lepre- 
.sentation been icfiiniecl, it could not have been fairer to the 
actual iniinlici s of the thiec i aces enrolled 

fn a similar council of seven or eight inenibeis at the 
Italian University of Florence, wheie the Univeisity Tram- 
ing CominaiKl inainlainccl a student detachment of about 
tlnee Innuhcd taught by Italian piofessors in English, two 
wci e colored, of whom one was vice-pi esident of the group. 

What are the inferences which may be drawn from this 
expciimcnt? 

Some may say that the rigor of military discipline assured 
its success Yet numeious couits martial cases on the 
MTOUSA lecoids bear witness to the fact that in com¬ 
mands wheie discipline was severe (as in the University it 
was not), t acial clashes occtu i ed. It may be claimed that the 
geneially superior educational and intellectual status of the 
Univeisity stiidenls giiaianteed a freedom'from racial dif¬ 
ficulties, but the social history of our country, as well as 
of others, does not support this thesis Racial hostility is not 
confined to the lower intellectual classes. 

That the students at the Floience Army University found 
themselves in a situation unpi ccedented in Lheii military ex- 
pei lence is borne out by the results of surveys and attitude 
polls Such 1 emarks as “This is the best deal iVe had in the 
Army’' weie common. On campus no one was required to 
salute noi even to weai headgear unless he so desired It 
may have been that the desire to avoid jeopardizing one s 
chances of leinaining in an envnonment so agreeable had 
its effect in restraining the prejudiced from oveit expres¬ 
sions of 1 acial hostility 

Bui theic is beUci evidence for an explanation on nioie 
positive gtounds. One young Southern officei lemarked 
pi ivalcly that he had not realized that colored men cou e 
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SO intelligent, self-icspectful, and coiirlcous, as those he en- 
counteied at Florence The races met each othei in the 
most favoiable ciicumslanccs in a locality wheie home atti¬ 
tudes could play only a minimal pail in dctcimining social 
oi icntation. No one needed to display aggressive behavior to 
suppoi t his status. 

Most of these men had been away fiom home £oi a long 
period of tune. The fighting in Italy had gone on for nine 
wcaiy months befoie the first soldiei stepped ashore on the 
Nojmandy beaches, and before that theie had been Sicily 
and North Afiica. Although few were left who had waded 
ashore in Algciia and Motocco, the Thcatei was old. The 
spa It of eveiyone in it reflected the veteian; and veterans, 
aware of shai ed discomfoi Is, loneliness, and old agonies of 
the spirit, are not disposed to dwell heavily on ancient prej¬ 
udices 

Moi cover, no one could have failed to heai of the exploits 
of the Niseii. They were generally known to be the most 
prodigious infantrymen in Europe When the football team 
of the 442nd came on the field of the "Spaghetti Bowl" to 
play the Army Univei sity, the entii e student body, instead 
of applauding its own repi esentatives, ro.se to its feet en 
masse in a hoai se-throated yell of appioval that should have 
peneti ated even to the West Coast of the United States of 
America. 

It was said that the 92nd had not done well in battle, but 
It had been there, and no one could lay claim to certain 
knowledge of basic causes in a complex situation Toward 
those who had suffeied, no grudges were home 

The .Theater was old Young men m it had aged fast. The 
emotional bonds of local pi ejtidice at home tended to slacken 
after months of strain dining which just to be an American 
was the significant fact. The war, in Em ope at least, was 
ovei, and presently it would be in the Pacific, too A voyage 
home loomed ahead in the losy future foi all. 
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The general attitude could have been expressed perhaps 
in this fashion • “Why spoil a good thing? Those other guys 
seem O.K Nobody’s hankeiing foi a scrap There’s been 
enough of that. Jap^ Colored? So what! The hell with it, 
bud Time enough to figure out this race business later 
Why not give this system a whiil. Hey, Mac! (or jVTose or 
Kaniato) ” 

Or so It seemed to the “brass” that watched, at first with 
some misgivings, latct with assniance in the outcome of a 
calculated risk a Southern regular had had the courage to 
take. 

The experiment in race lelations succeeded As Colonel 
Wentworth Williams, dean of the faculty of the Floi ence 
Army Univeisity, says in a private letter: “—what we did 
(here amply deraonstiates that if you don’t run around 
squalling about minorities and their rights, but simply take 
action as if it weie the obvious thing, very few people if 
any will give it a second thought/' While this view would 
represent an ovei simplification of the problem in other cir- 
cunistances, the evidence from Florence seems to indicate 
that, free of the mass attitudes of a local community and 
their eldeis, young Americans of all racial backgiounds aie 
sounder in their humanity, in their pati lotism, and in their 
essential social morality, than they have sometimes been 
given credit for. 

Thei'e were few military formations at the Florence Army 
University, but twice a week the entire student body stood 
letieat There were scores of ranks, and hundreds of men, 
colored, white, and Oriental And for once, even in uniform, 
none of the ranks was all colored, none alt white, none all 
Japanese An experiment? Or a confirmation of the true 
genius of America ^ __— 

hvmg C I’i^lntleinore is Professor o£ Psychology at Boston University 
ati<l was fOMiicily executive officer at the Florence Army University 
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Until very recently the Anieiican people possessed the 
only system of free public education piesumably available to 
all young people thi ough the pei iocl of late adolescence This 
system of free public education is, nioi cover, one of the 
more completely accepted parts of the stiuctuie of Ainei- 
ican public policy. No state permits children to leave school 
at an earliei age than fourteen, and some i equire attendance 
until the age of eighteen, though a variety of causes, chiefly 
economic, actually result in a laige piopoitlon of children 
leaving school before the minimum age has been reached. 
No group, however politically leactionary, has in recent 
years made a significant attack on public education as such 
This is a remarkable fact, since public secondary education 
foi all youth does indeed remain foi most countries a social¬ 
istic vision, while public housing, public medicine, and na¬ 
tionalization of heavy iiiclusliy, which are still bilteily op¬ 
posed here, have become commonplace in many pai Is of the 
world There is, indeed, virtually no educational entei prise 
in the United States which is conducted within the tradi¬ 
tional limits of the American economy since, with the ex¬ 
ception of a small number of secondary scliools, most trade 
schools, business colleges, and othei institutions which tiain 
for a paiticular skill, Ameiican piivate schools and colleges 
declare themseves to be nonprofit organizations and thus 
claim the piivilege of tax exemption. And, while there is of 
course no national system of education in the United Stales, 
education is one of the laigesi items of expense in the bud¬ 
gets of most of the individual slates. 

Obviously, then, the concept of education is one u'hich has 
important meaning foi laige numbcis of the Ainei lean elec¬ 
torate. They want it. They are willing to pay for it. Many, 
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rather than relinquish their lacial prejudices, arc willing to 
pay for it twice. They expect gieat things of it Education 
is one of the fiindainental Ameiican social values. 

Yet very few of us appear to have a definite idea of what 
to expect of education, and those who do have definite ideas 
often cxiicct things which education is obviously unable to 
accomplish. It is expected to bring about changes in per¬ 
sonality which can oidinarily be achieved only by piolonged 
individual psychotherapy, it is expected to guarantee social 
and economic opportunities which, on the basis of simple 
ai ithnielic alone, will cleaily never be vouchsafed to all who 
ai e rjuahficfl to make use of them, unless the American econ¬ 
omy ib consideiably leorganized. 

What are the expectations of education that seem firmly 
looted 111 popular Ihoiiglil? What outcomes aie being sought 
by a citizeniy that contributes more generously to education 
than any other citizenry? Which of these aie reasonable 
consequences to expect, and which unreasonable? Among 
those that aie clearly reasonable, and invaluable, is a suffi¬ 
cient grasp of certain skills to permit universal participation 
in cei lain common tasks. It is simply impossible, f or example, 
to find roles in a complex society for many peisons who 
cannot read oi wiite at all since theie is no way to co-ordi¬ 
nate ihcii work with that of other persons, The same thing 
IS true of peisons who aie totally deficient in any mathe¬ 
matical skil—that is to say, who cannot perform some kinds 
of simple aiithinetic If, however, the three R’s aie still 
Stressed, they ai c evidently smaller R’s than liave usually 
been sought. The condition of the less intellectually exacting 
poitions of the American pi ess and the complaints made 
against the mathematically simple, but i ather long, Income 
Tax Retui n 1040 are obvious evidence that a sense of 
secuiity in the opeiations of leading and of aiithmetic ate 
never achieved by most Ameiicans; while, by concentrating 
oti the development of that low level which iimvf beachievcc, 
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willy-nilly, in oidei to paiticipatc in coniplex oi)cralions 
even in ininoi roles, our armed foiccs have been able to 
bung illiteiatc adults to a staivlaid appioacbing that pie- 
vailing in the population at laigc with an exiiendituic of 
tune and eflort minute indeed in coinpaiLson to that ex¬ 
pended in accomplishing this end thiough noimal schooling 
A veiy widely held objective of education is also the belief 
that all pel sons should be familiar with what is usually called 
the common heritage of their cultuie Cei tainly the cclebia- 
tion of common lituals plays an impoitant lole in the in¬ 
tegration and discipline of all societies, pi miilive oi modern 
It is notoiious, however, that the fantastic quality of such 
ntuals in no way impairs thcii disciplinary oi integiative 
effect; a rain dance which produced rain might, indeed, be 
less satisfacloiy than one which did not, since it would le- 
quiie more elaboiate provision for the comfort of llie spec¬ 
tators. It is eciually notorious that the development in 
.students of an approximately complete oi accuiatc undei- 
slanding of the natuic of oui common heritage is usually 
very chslitibing to the legislature, local oi national, and is 
theiefoie too dangerous an undei taking foi .schooltcacheis 
111 public service who ate dependent on Ihcii job foi siqipoi t 
and social role. The disloi ted pictui e which is actually Li ans- 
initted is perhaps sufficient for nominal pai ticipation m 
social ntuals, such as applauding refei cnccs to “Amci lean 
Free Entei prise” at public dinners, or ceremonially cuising 
the President of the United States at piivate ones, but it is 
of negligible value in dealing constructively with .social 
problems. 

There is also a lather widespread feeling that the school 
is an important instiument m the maintenance of the public 
morality. This is shown by the peculiai intei esL in the private 
lives of academic personnel chaiactcristic of most com¬ 
munities, and by the question whicii aiiscs quite frequently 
in the pi ess on the occasion of particularly con.spiciious out- 
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breaks of juvenile delinquency regaiding “whether the 
school has failed?” Tlieie arises fiequently the statement 
that, since such outbieaks of delinquency are much more 
common now than in eaiher years, usually during the speak- 
ei’s 01 writer’s childhood, the school is less efifective as a 
charactei -building agency; this inference, in turn, is attrib- 
utccl to lack of discipline, permissiveness, and overindul- 
gencc in the model n school. Those who make this observation 
seldom note that in that childhood the school was a more se¬ 
lective institution and one’s schoolmates, therefore, members 
of a nai i ow subcultui e with relatively uniform mores. 

The jjattern by which the school is supposed to influence 
the public morality is not entirely clear, but seems to com¬ 
bine lealistic and fantastic elements. There is a fairly wide- 
spi cad and gi owing undei standing that the behavior classed 
as ciiminal or delinquent arises from peisonahty disturb¬ 
ances over which the delinquent youth has not, in any real 
sense, contiol. It is theiefore considered appropiiate for the 
school to use what theiapeutic resouices it can make avail¬ 
able in Older to change this behavior Theie is, on the other 
hand, no vei y effective public demand that this be done, and 
quite cgi egions brutalities may be tolerated m the name of 
the maintenance of discipline. Theie is also a belief that the 
school pi events delinquency by providing substitute outlets 
for youthful energy, leassuring indeed to a culture which 
has achieved pre-eminent mastery of the physical sciences 
Athletic contests, ROTC. units, or campus politics aie 
thus espoused as the caloi ic equivalents of direct aggiession, 
and the impulses which might otherwise have found expies- 
sion in Cl iminal activity directed into the conventional pat¬ 
tern of middle-class behavior. What is not found, outside 
piofcbsional circles, is recognition that the middle-class cub 
tuic itself lb a foi mutation of experience which has in it 
many u rational character sties, and which, in any case, has 
no a pi 1011 claim to the acceptance of all youth. Especially, 
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it IS not lecognized that the iespouse of school and society 
to juvenile ci imc may consequently give evidence of gi eatei 
neuroticism than that indicated by the ciime itself. One 
theiefore frequently finds that a theft, or act of nnnor sex¬ 
ual aggression, which iisychiatnsts might dismiss as of little 
significance in its context, aiouscs punishment, lepression, 
or even iJl-acivised and dispi oportioiiatc att(‘nipt.s at tlicraiiy 
wliich are totally inexpedient and which make no sense ex¬ 
cept when viewed as attempts of lepicscntativcs of society 
to act out then own moiai conflicts. At its stiongest, this 
populai distortion manifests itself in the attitude of the 
pi ess 01 the cinema towaid Boys Town, Boys’ Ranch, and 
otliei sirailai institutions. These may be excellent, but they 
ai e invai iably desci ibed a.s though they vvci e places in which, 
by vesting authoiily in lads who had identified themselves 
closely with the value system appiovcd by middle-class 
adults, the strongest possible pressine could be brought to 
beai, through their own peer group, to eiifotce conformity 
from boys who had rejected those values. This is cleaily not 
psychotbei apy but an exploitation of the dependency needs 
of distuibed youngsters and, whethei practiced in a scpai- 
ate institution or in a public school, should arouse a measure 
of sympathy for the boy with sufficient ego-stiength to cling 
to his own inner moial standards, however dlsloi ted. 

Considerable impoi tance is also attached by most Amer¬ 
icans to the lole of the school in the development of “cul- 
tuie”—that IS to say, a lather superficial acquaintance with 
aesthetic expression in the various aits and with literatiue 
Cei tainly it is most leasonable to suppose that gieat aesthet¬ 
ic expressions, in whatevei medium and of whatevci peiiod, 
have much that is woith while to comnuinicale to all human 
beings However, theie is no reason to believe that even a 
superficial working familiarity with aitistic communication 
IS a lesult of the education of most Amei leans As in (he 
case of beliefs concei ning the role of the school in chai aclei 
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foi iiiatioii) p&i ticipution as a child in schooling' with a more 
nan owly selected group, for which the traditional symbols 
of cLiUuie and <slatus had more neaily iiiiiveisal social 'value, 
has led many adults to attiibiite to the school a function 
which it can seal cely be shown to serve 

But by fai the most prevalent inational beliefs concern¬ 
ing the funclion of education are those which arc related to 
its economic function Among the conflicting values which 
malte up our American tradition, that of equal, or at least 
minimal, oppoitimity for all is extremely familiar, The in¬ 
consistency with which the concept is applied and the cyni¬ 
cism with which it IS exploited do not, for the moment, con¬ 
cern us. It is still strong enough to have considerable, if 
often oblique, influence on behavior. Typically, it leads to 
the feeling that the community or state owes each youth an 
equally good stait so that he can have an appioxiiiiately 
equal chance of winning the traditional prizes which the 
culluie offeis, oi at least as nearly so as his capacities per¬ 
mit. This, indeed, is the most the community can do, since 
any moic diicct assistance would violate the system of free 
entci pi ise But these traditional prizes are therefoi e olfered 
only as a result of successful competition, and are thought 
of as primal ily niateiial. Successful pai ticipation in a com¬ 
mon enlei prise is not highly valued or rewaicled, and intel- 
leclual proficiency, if not turned tomateiial account, is likely 
to be icgaided with suspicion lather than deference. There 
aie, of coutse> many social roles which are at least partial 
exceptions to this rule 

The exceptions aie, however, few enough to have influ¬ 
enced vei y little the purposes held by those who seek educa¬ 
tion Below the secondary level, of course, economic goals 
play hi tic pait in the educational plans of the individual or 
the school But high-school cuniculums have long overem¬ 
phasized college pi eparatioii among then functions, an sti 
do, though not so stiongly as formerly. A very laige pio- 
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portion of collogue cnlianls, despite Lhel»cste<uin.solinf> which 
can be (jiveii by pi ofossional methods of vocational guidance, 
affirm their intention of picpaiine: foi the moic Iiiciativc 
professions, those who fail, having' abandoned the cffoit to 
Conti ol theii economic' destiny by lational choice, are 
obliR’cd to lake sucli jobs as aic available to peisons with 
theii particnlai fraj^nient of tiainmjt Now it is manifestly 
impossible foi most Ameiic.ui youths to become physicians 
01 attoi neys, so many ai e not needed anti, even if they were, 
the piofcssional organi/atioiis that dominate many piofcS' 
sions attempt, quite successfully, to keep the number of pci- 
sons entenng- that piofession bclme the numlici actually 
needed to piovidc an optimum standaid of seivice for all, 
So long, thci eforc, as younj? Anici leans conceive the majoi 
economic function of Amencaii education to lie the pio- 
vision of a private arsenal to assui c each of them vlctoi y in 
his pcisonal economic combat, many, peih.ips most, aic 
doomed to stiffei defeat and fi nsliation. 

It has been demons ti a led that a f>ieal pioiioition of our 
uiban population is employed at lepctilivc tasks, ptoficicncy 
at which is so specitilizcd that a woiknian urns a decided 
lisk of being lendeied obsolete, or at least unslcillcd, by 
major but by no means infrequent alleiatioiis in mechanical 
design, It is also established that, in model n mdiistiy, pio- 
motion to positions of executive lesponsibility fiom the 
ranks aie becoming nccessaiily vciy infiequcnt since the 
work of a modem executive is itself highly sjicciahzcd and 
requires a great deal of tiaining as unlike that possessed by 
the wolkman as conceivable, as well as diffcient and com¬ 
plex patterns of bchavioi An industiial woikcr, Ihoicfoic, 
IS subject to a gicat deal of insecuiity, to days which aic 
exceedingly tedious, and to much anxiety, imt isyetexpcctc'd 
to console himself with possibilities for advancement that 
seem no longei to exist The statement is not too poinlerl 
since effoits to impiovc the economic security of industrial 
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workers aie almost invaiiably countered by arguments that 
this cannot be done 'without interfeiing with the system of 
fiec cntcrpiise, and the system of fice enterpiise defended 
because, among other leasons, this opportunity foi advance¬ 
ment is widespread within it. One would expect so complex 
and jni.slcvuling a situation, which so sei iously affects the 
lives of millions of persons, to give i ise to much educational 
eftoi t to coi 1 eel it, or accommodate to it, or both. In particu¬ 
lar, one would expect the facts to be made known, and some 
piovision made for the profitable filling of the intellectual 
hiatus cieated by houi s of highly mechanical employment at 
a task whose final outcome —an autatnobile, say, oi a jour¬ 
nal —is perceived dimly or not at all. 

The absence of these functions from our typical popular 
thinking about education is as notable as the repression of 
highly .significant memoiies from the associations of a pa¬ 
tient m analysis, oi as the apparently stupid and unpercep- 
tivc 1 espouses of the victims of certain kinds of emotional 
disUu bailees to li catmeiit which would anger oi frighten a 
healthy individual. Inaction or passivity in a situation that 
cries aloud foi action may be moie revealing than the most 
grotesque bchavioi, w stiict analogy to Sherlock Holmes’s 
curious incident of the dog which did nothing in the night¬ 
time. Professional educators have long urged the develop¬ 
ment of cun iculums that would conliibute to gi eater social 
insight and more cITective use of leisuie time, and have in 
many schools managed to put them into effect. Such cuiii- 
culums have done excellent service and ai e accepted in some 
communities But their objectives are not among- the popu¬ 
lar ex!>cct(itwn<! of education The public demands little 
assistance in understanding the social forep which govei n 
its life It appears to regaid the contribution of education 
to (he fiuitful use of the intellect dmmg the nuineioiis 
hours when iL i.s not meeting pioductive demands as neg- 
hgilile; pci haps because, as Veblen pointed out so long ago, 
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the skillful development of the ails of Icisuie is the raiest 
and most impressive form of conspieuous consumption, and 
in our cultnic has come to be valued as such lathei than foi 
itself, If, therefoic, the othei symbols of status available to 
one aie of such poor cjuality that one cannot hope l<i be mis¬ 
taken foi a ^fcntleiiian, it is useless to botlici. 'riicre is, aftcr 
all, no absolute advantage to be gained if the tvoikeis on an 
assembly line come to picfer to woik to the notes of the 
Hainnieiklaviei Sonata, oi (in a factoiy with a “nonie- 
stiicted" peisonncl policy) the Cioldbcrg vaiiations, Oi is 
thei e ? 

One must in all fairness admit that it has ncvei been dem- 
onstiatcd that so large a piopoition of the tola! population 
as in oui countiy is theoietically entitled to and is incicas- 
ingly receiving education lliiough adolescence is capaldc of 
the insights and complex behavioi lecpiiied foi maximum 
pai ticipation in oui contempoiary cullmc. It is lei lam that 
the expectations of achievement foi any educated individual 
must be shaiplj' inodilied in lei ms of the oiigiiial capacity 
if thiitecn years aie to be devoted to making ne.iily eveiy- 
oiie an educated individual. Even should llie gientcst dilli- 
culty be encounteied, however, in developing cuiiicnlums 
or educative piocedures fioni svhich most c.mdidates foi 
education in Ameiica can piofit, it should not he alti iluilcd 
in most cases to any congenita! incducabihly Siit )i diriicully 
IS far moie likely to be a social artifact, a consequence of 
living 0111 common life, and as such rcinams the lesponsi- 
bility of that culture of which education is the instuunent 
It cannot be too greatly stiessed that the failure of any pci - 
son to become educated is a failure to establish a relationship 
with experience—one'.s ovvn, one’s coiitcmpoiai les, one’s 
ancestors. The failiuc to assimilate iclcvanl expel icnce may 
lesult flora incapacity; one may be stupid, one may lie deal, 
one may be blind Some people aie. Hut it is much nunc 
likely to be the lesult of a willlul, tboiigb unconscious i e)cc- 
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tion of experience—of reality. This is an extremely costly 
choice for any individual, and it is not made unless neces¬ 
sary ^ But when living becomes so fraught with tension, 
conflicl, and anxiety that it is unbearable, reality must be 
rejected, at least in part, if the individual is to smvive at all. 
Noi is this 1 ejection shown only in a refusal to face the im¬ 
plications of one’s own life Good books, good music, and 
even good cooking must also be rejected, for these, though 
geneiaiizcd, also speak the truth in then own way, or at 
least attest the impoitance of truth The habit of attending 
to them may lend into agony those who have become sen¬ 
tient while remaining helpless. 

It seems unlikely, theiefoie, that education may of itself 
lead laigely to the solution of the world’s social pioblems. 
Foi in order to do so it must seive students and a com¬ 
munity to whom life is not terrifying. Those to whom it is 
tci 1 ifying will keep the radio tuned well above the level of 
the .scholar’s voice, until it leads them, in E, M. Forster's 
telling phiase, into panic and emptiness, ,Yet, granted the 
snnultancons existence of reasonably adequate social ar- 
rangciiiciits, education may, by deepening insights, promote 
truly tlicrapciitic social development, It may help students 
and community reach that level of security where as in the 
most piofnund religious experience, fantasy becomes, not a 
denial of reality, but a celebration of it. This is, peihaps, its 
most important task _^ ___ 

lidiiar Z Pncdoiberg is EYaniincr ajid Adviser in the College of llic Uni' 
veisity of Cliicago 



SPECIAL CONSIDERATIONS IN COUNSELING 
Cloire T. Williams 

Sinccic and intcicstcd woikcis in llio licld of adjuslmcnl 
aic chfetuibcd and uncoitain today about ('eitaiii .ispects of 
counseling Ncgio youth and adults They cxpiess need foi 
special infoi inatlon, 

Thcie is no need foi "special information” in counseling 
Negioes Theic is need foi the kind of data which ofters in¬ 
sight into behavior, diives, and motivations. .Such data, how¬ 
ever, is needed about any and all individuals dui ing a coun¬ 
seling piocess. The basic piinciple, which needs emphasis 
and re-emphasis, is that all the psychological piinciplcs in¬ 
volved in personality development and adjustment of white 
youth and adults aie operative in peisonality foiination of 
Negro youth and adults. 

Psychologists recognize certain basic needs of all people 
in our cultute: the need foi seciiiity, recognition and status, 
gioup acceptance, successful experiences, oppoitunily foi 
achievement. The Negro has these same basic needs, Almost 
all individuals face some frustrations, defeats, and icsulting 
conflicts in trying to satisfy these needs Howcvci, the f i us- 
tiations, defeats, and conflicts are intensified and faced moi c 
fiequently by Negroes because of then color Tins is what 
is important for us to remember 

Let us review briefly what is involved in satisfying some 
of these needs. 

The need foi secuiity, recognition, and .status develops in 
eaily childhood. Recognition helps to establish self-confi¬ 
dence and a sense of belonging. The Amciican Council on 
Isducation cites the mimcions studies of the cllect of inaisc 
by Leacheis, paients, and otbeis on the behavior and school- 
work peifonnance of childien to show the tiemcndous lift 
satisfaction of this need gives to the child’s ego and achicvc- 
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nicnt Tins need for security and recognition becomes in 
time closely associated with getting and keeping a job. The 
adolescent, pai ticularly the older adolescent, is concei iied 
with the problems of job choice and socioecononnc matters. 
Finding a job compatible to one’s personality and talents, 
possible inigration in quest of woik, and the establishing of 
new social i clationships incident to occupational adjustment 
have considei able significance m personality development 
and adjustment Bios points out that the adolescent values 
the job not only for its earning powei but also because it 
provides him with a participating roie m communal activi¬ 
ties and a sense of social and personal worth 

Widely and fiimly held misconceptions about the Negro’.s 
pel sonality, intelligence, and talents, as well as his achieve¬ 
ments and accompHshinents, handicap the Negio in the 
competition loi jobs Limitations because of color are 
pointed out constantly to the Ncgio adolescent by family, 
f i iends, peers, and have been subtly transmitted since early 
cliiklhood. Feelings of insecurity and anxiety frequently 
take 1 oot at this time. As a result, many Negro youths wiio 
aie awaic of veiy definite interests, aptitudes, and abilities 
may i c[)i ess and ignore them because of the conviction that 
lliey will not be utilized m the labor market. Such individ¬ 
ual may not even discuss such interests, aptitudes, or abil¬ 
ities. Too often cotinselois, teachers, parents, friends and 
olhcis, either diiectly or indirectly, have discoutaged voca¬ 
tional intei ests and choices during a counseling process 

Now what aie some of the defenses any individual may 
adoj)l to deal with such fi iisti ations, i ejections, and denials 
of opportunity? 

In situations where the individual cannot measure up to 
the achievement of otheis, he may compensate by acquning 
the skill necessary to compete successfully. Some individuals 
may compensate vicariously thioiigh the development of 
supicmacj' in some other field of behavior in orclei to secure 
ego satisfaction by excellence in the substitutive field 
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A coniiiion adjustnieiiL nicchaniMii is to ov.ulc takinf,^ a. 
stand that would invoKc one in conHiet. Many Ne{>io youths 
manifest apathy towaid oppoi timities that may lx* accessible 
to piolcct themselves from possible hui I and disapiiuintnicnt, 
Anothei mechanism ulih/.ed is i .itionah/ation, IMatisible 
lather than sound leasoiis aie accepted to account foi con¬ 
duct 01 situations that tiimhle the mdi\i(luars emotional 
life. Ills alnlity foi self-criticism is impaiied and peisonal 
ambition is icplaced liy adjustment at a low soci.d and eco¬ 
nomic level. 

Failuic to achieve success and status also leads to the 
development of a sense of inferioi iLy—a lowei iiif* of one’s 
woith m one's own estimation. 

Of com sc such attitudes aie not adojiled by all persons. 
Those individuals who aic sunounded by incentives, oppor- 
Lunilics, and rewaids lespond as a pjiamp in the same way, 
le^jaidlcss of lacc, coloi, or creed. 

Negative peisonality cxpicsstons must he lecogni/.ed as 
.signs of personality maladjuslmenl. They must he recog¬ 
nized as the unexpressed need of the individual foi scicmtilic 
guidance and counseling Unfoi tiinalely vvoi kers too often 
fail to probedccpei for the undeilying souicc of peisonality 
expicssions which piovide insight and enable tlie woikei to 
assist the individual to solve his pioblems 

Counselors must develop a moie lively appicciation of 
social processes that dcleimme values, attitudes, and pci- 
sonal goals of all individuals. If the woiket does not en¬ 
visage this immense hackgioiuid, he lacks the feeling for 
interplay and piopoition, without which individual guid¬ 
ance and counseling may become distoi ted and dcsti uctive 
misguidance. 

Scientific studies have icvealcd that vocational choices 
often are made without an awateness of the diiving foices 
which detei mined final selection Vocational choices are 
made without sufficient infoi mation about vocations, and, 
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on the i)ai t of Negroes, with a great deal of misinformation 
about vocations as well as misconceptions about the role of 
the Negi o in such vocations. 

Counscloi s should Icai n to identify and combat the strong 
subtle influences in the individual’s environment which have 
served to distort the individual’s point of view and concep¬ 
tion of his status The individual should be apprised of the 
tiue situation and infoimed about all available opportunities 
Existence of disci iininatory practices may be realistically 
discussed during the counseling process. Where interests, 
aptitudes, and abilities indicate that the individual may 
make a successful adjustment in an occupation or vocation, 
the counseloi should pi ovide reassurance and encouragement 
to the individual. 

The young person with special skills and abilities gains a 
much moie favorable leaction to his efforts to obtain em¬ 
ployment. It is impoitanl, too, to lecognize that acquisition 
of skills that will serve as good weapons helps to establish 
feelings of self-confidence and assurance 

The counselor should remember that the youth who is 
sensitive to insults and hardships, who may manifest his 
sensitivity by sullen, ovei sensitive, or hostile behavior, is 
at least dissatisfied with present conditions. Such discontent 
may be wasted in self-pity or lesentment, or utilized by the 
wise, interested counselor to guide the individual into a 
betlei, inoi e const! uctive way of living 

It helps a gieat deal if the counselor has authentic in¬ 
formation legarding Negroes in occupations and is able to 
provide such infoimation to Negio youth. Such information 
IS an invaluable aid in combatting discouiagement, piotec- 
live covering, and avoidance piactices developed by Negro 
youth in i espouse to theii racial situation, Negroes ai e em¬ 
ployed in all the majoi fields of occupational endeavoi 
today. Nor does this mean limiting job choice to these fields 
It does mean that if Negroes have been successful m finding 
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employment and success in these occupations they will be 
successful ill other occupations 

Provision should be made, wlieiicvei and wherever pos¬ 
sible, for the individual to have successful exiici icnces Only 
by lepcatecl success, inci easing coiiiiietence, and gioiip-built 
self-esteem can individuals reach the point wheic they aie 
able to ignoie niinoi slights and live for long pci iocls with a 
sense of confidence and assuiancc. Enhancement of peisoiial 
vvoith replaces feelings of i ejection and modilies the m- 
dividual’s conception of his own status. Slicnglh and im¬ 
petus is thus given to drives that help the individual to 
challenge others’ conception of his status. 

Counseling of this kind implies that coun.scUng foi max¬ 
imum adjustment does not attempt to adjust Negio youth 
to accept the bairieis of the status quo, but lathei to pie- 
paie them to cope with the bai i ici s, find ways aiouncl them, 
and even to master techniques for lemoving them. 

Of couise it is essential to asccitain the individual’s atti¬ 
tude towaid leality Counscloi s'Will need to rccogni/e if the 
individual is emotionally piepaied and stable enough to 
withstand i ebuffs and obstacles that may be met because of 
race. In woi king with some individuals it may he necessai y 
to aid them to select the kind of occupations m which a min¬ 
imum of lacial disci imination is likely to 0 [)ciatc. Howevei, 
the counselor must be caieful not to pi oject his own feelings 
and opinions in such situations. The counseloi who intro¬ 
duces his own feelings into the counseling piocess, con¬ 
sciously or unconsciously, is injuiing his povveis of exact 
observation and deal thinking. In all such instances, im¬ 
portant evidence is lost and replaced with ei lot oi misintei - 
pretation. Too often, the counseloi assumes that the Ncgio 
is not sti ong oi stable enough to cope with i eahty situations 
Good guidance and counseling strengthens emotional stabil¬ 
ity and makes it possible for the individual to <ippioach and 
attack pt oblems m a wholesome manner. For this reason the 
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counselor should make a searching inventory of his own at- 
titudes and opinions. Complexes, worries, and prejudices of 
the counselor must be allowed for during all counseling con- 
f Cl cnees. Psychothei apy may be necessary if the worker 
expects to have successful contacts with individual cotin- 
selees 

Everyone in oui counti y has a role to play in the develop¬ 
ment of dcinociacy. Pi ogress toward democratic ideals de¬ 
pends on those i esponsible for the personality development 
and adjustment of our citizens and future citizens. Poten¬ 
tialities of all men must be honestly appraised so that they 
may make their most effective contribution to society. 

Cl<Jtre T IVillmms is Assistant to the Director in the Office of Vocational 
Guidance of the National Urban League 
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